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MODERN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Of several independent occurrences and usages of the fourteenth and 
Sifleenth centuries. 


In the histories of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
various occurrences and usages may be distinguished, 
which, as they operated generally upon society, may be 
most conveniently contemplated in a collective view, 
however dissimilar and unconnected. These are the 
invention and use of gunpowder and the modern artillery, 
the great plague of the fourteenth century, the appear- 
ance of the gypsies in Europe, the practice of card- 
playing, the introduction of the venereal disease, the 
restoration of the fine arts, and the invention of printing. 
Of these the first, second, and third, may be referred to 
the political, the last and that immediately preceding to 
the intellectual, the others to the moral condition of 
Europe. 

The invention of gunpowder, and the consequent in- 
troduction of the modern artillery, must necessarily have 
affected the political situation of Europe in many im- 
portant particulars. The existence of the feudal indepen- 
dence of the nobility required, that their castles should be 
strongholds capable of resisting the assaults of the sove- 
reign. An invention therefore, which rendered fortified 
places in general less tenable, and the fortifications 
actually existing entirely useless, must have given a 
decisive impulse to the declining power of the nobles, 
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and is entitled to be considered as having exercised a 
principal influence in transforming the governments of 
Europe from their feudal character into more orderly 
combinations of political seciety. The same invention 
has been already noticed ', as it destroyed the importance 
of armed knights, and consequently put a period to the 
system and usages of chivalry, each armed knight being 
in truth a moving fortification, on which the weapons 
then employed could make little or no impression, but 
incapable of withstanding the ravages of the new war- 
fare. The nobles accordingly and the knights gave way 
together before the power of artillery; and, while the 
former were reduced t6 acknowledge the control of the 
sovereign, the latter were brought under the control of 
more reasonable and peaceable usages. There is yet 
another view, in which the political influence of this 
invention deserves consideration. When the art of war 
began to require a great and expensive apparatus, which 
could be provided and maintained only by considerable 
funds, the military exertions of a nation demanded ope- 
rations of finance, which variously affected the political 
relations of society. The sovereign, enjoying the ma- 
nagement of larger funds, was proportionally exalted in 
importance and power over the other orders of the state ; 
commercial industry, by which alone these increased 
funds could be supplied, became an object of great atten- 
tion in the plans of every government; and the cir 
culation of these funds, as they were applied in provid- 
ing for the exigencies of the government, rendered the 
mutual connexion of the members of each society more 
intimate, and the union of the whole more perfect. 

The advantages indeed of this great military revolution 
have been recently disputed’. It has been represented 
that, on the one hand, we must be appalled at the future 


? Book i. chapter xix. § * Hatlam’s Hist. of the Mid, Ages,vol, i, p, 361, 
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prospects of the species, subjected as it is to the increas- 
ing powers of destruction, which science may bestow on 
the new instrument of death; and on the other, that it 
ig a very doubtful problem, whether the general happi- 
ness of society has lost more through arbitrary power, 
or gained through the suppression of disorder. But it 
may fairly be questioned, whether the waste of human 
life has been really increased by the improvement of the 
means of destruction, for in every case an army may be 
expected to give way; When it shall have sustained, by 
whatsoever means, a certain proportion of loss. That 
the political problem should appear doubtful may have 
arisen from the predilection, with which an author re- 
gards a subject long contemplated with curiosity and 
attention. Imperfect indeed have been the later arrange- 
ments of the greater part of the states of Europe; but 
an impartial enquirer cannot fail to consider them as 
more directly conducive to the happiness and improve- 
ment of our species than the armed anarchy of the pre- 
ceding ages. This had its own utility, as it served to 
furnish principles of independence to the incipient system 
of policy; but, when it had discharged this salutary 
function, it was not fitted for a longer continuance. 
Though the composition of gunpowder? is said to have 
been known to the Chinese in more ancient times, no 
trace of it has been discovered in Europe much anterior 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. The invention 
has been commonly ascribed to Roger Bacon, but he 
appears to have received his knowledge from the Arabs 


* In the History of Tatary, annexed to 
the Biblioth8qne Orientale of D’ Herbelot, 
it 1s stated that the use of fire-arms was 
introduced in China under a dynasty, 
which ended in the year 907, and conse- 
Naina at some time preceding that year. 

tis nat indeed certain that these fire- 
aims were cannon, and not rather ma- 
chines for throwing arrows charged with 
combustible substances; but, as it is 


certain that the Chinese had guns in the 
year 1259, the noise of which is com- 
ared to that of the former machines, it 
is concluded that these also must have 
been constructed on the same principle.—~ 
D’Herbelot, tome v. p. 259, &e. In 
Dow’s translation of Ferishta, val.i., 
§3, an elephant is Seed ny 
the report of a gun 1n a battlg fought 
ie India in the year 1008. ee 
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urs siti: for thé use ‘of it ‘in engines of war; though 
Father tt seems to produce a destructive ‘explosion; thar 
48 it is’ employed in artillery, is mentioned by an Arabie 
Writer in the Escurial collection, about the year 1249. 
For ‘the use of this powder among the Christians ‘of 
Euiope we must look to the fourteenth century. Cannon 
are’ first said to have been employed in this part of the 
‘world at the siege of Piegillaume®, in the year 1338; 
and they are said to have been used two years afterwards 
by the Moors of Spain in battke,.and at the siege: df 
Tarifa, and after two years more at the siege of Algé- 
ciras. Edward III. of England brought them into the 
field at the battle of ‘Cressy, fought in the year 1346. 
‘The new mode of war was perfected, as might be sup- 
posed, by slow degrees, the artillery being at first rudely 
constructed and unskilfully managed ; but so considerable 
was “its progress in the sixteenth century, that Francis 
¥T.’ is reported to have had four thousand horses for his 
train of artillery®. Hand-cannon, or muskets of somié 
-déstription, appear to have been used in the year 141! 
by 4 part of the army of the duke of Burgundy’, 

About the middle of the fourteenth century a violent 
‘plague raged in every country of Europe’, and is reportéd 


"af 
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* See chapter iv. of this book; also 
‘HBallam’s State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, vol. i. pp. 361, 362. 
et ge, voce Bombarda, quoted in 
Mém. pour la Vie de Pétrarque, tome iii, 

838. 


» © Henault, vol. 3. p. 365. 

7 Hadlam, ubi supra. 

ho Aw extraordinary succession of vio- 

Rent rains. in the winter of the year 1345, 

waodithe spring sof that which followed, 

wauked a-gemeral emd almost entire fail- 
pure id nary ole of; Hwxvope; and a 
wityyevere.dainize, the! catscquence of 
‘tisc fatkbnd, serertiecbled sonlimudes of 
tpeepigjothab diiey~sbecamal mid¥e thao 

pr setsheriti bie Of éuntdgion....W hile 

¢ wal ee ee 

plague appeared in thé \ee janent 
to the Don and at Trebizond, fom which 


Tee 
places it spread in the year 1347 through 
Syria, Chaldea, Mesopotamia, Egyyt, 
the islands of the Archipelage, Turkey, 
Greece, Armema,and Russia. From the 
Levant it was soon communicated to 
Italy. In the year 1348 it penetratdd 
into Savoy, France, and Catalonia; and 
in the following it exteaded itself to ail 
the remaining countries of the west. In 
the year 1390 1t spread its. ravages to- 
wards the north; and the little and. re- 
mate, bat illustrious, republic of Iceland 
was annihilated in the yeneral desolation: 
Brabant alone escaped the ' contagion 
Jéwas calculated that throughout Kuroge 
three-fiftha of the populatium were ide» 
stroyed.—-Hist, dea Républs Jtal.,-teme 
Wi pur Zor, The. distrene of Blawende 
setther actually ave .encasion, seared 
canctonbof Boncaciolien spadplec 
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tio. hane carried, away a large,proportion of its pepylation, 
It.:mugt. be supposed, that such, a ,chasm,,,sq. suddenly 
madein the system, produced gome important effect op 
its adjustment. A short interval would daubsless restore 
the population, for this will accommodate itself to the 
means pf subsistence; but even the temporary reductiop 
of it, occurring at a time when so many causes were 
operating on the social system of Europe, must in some 
important manner have affected its interior relations. 
This influence appegrs to have consisted in facilitating 
the transition from the feudal system to that other order 
of society, by which it has been succeeded. As it was 
an effect of that system to encourage an increase of por 
pulation, the rude magnificence and power of the nobles 
consisting in maintaining from the produce of their lands 
great numbers of dependents, it seems to have been up- 
avoidable that much confusion should arise from its dis- 
sqlution, if a great and sudden reduction of those num, 
bers had not been by some cause effected. Causes, 
which have long and powerfully ‘acted upon society, 
continue to operate long after those circumstances have 
ceased to exist, in which they had acquired their effi- 
ciency, as the movement caused by the impulse of-a 
mechanical force is maintained, though that force is no 


tation was in the same century translated 
into French both in verse and in probe, 
though with some variations. Threeofthe 
stories of the Decamerone are foutal 
among those of the Dodopathos, the titig 
of the Latin imitation. The sormerion 


the sitpposed occasion by the fancy of the 
author. He represents seven young fe- 
males and three young men, as agreeing 
to withdraw together for ten days from 
the scene of melancholy and danger into 
i rural retreat, and to seek amusement in 


the suctessive relation of agreeable sto- 
nies, gach of these ten persone furnishing 
& thare of the recreation of every day by 
telidg:a story. The idea of forming 
wyelx a‘connexion for the hundred tales of 
the Decamerone has been by Ginguené 
suppesed to- have been borvowed from 
the: Dblepethos, or Romance of the King 
edd the» Seven’. 8, an indian story 
aucetssivuhy transkdted into the Arabian, 
the Hebrew, the Syriad; and -the . Greek 
hhigubige! and imitated ip Latin fromthe 
Gtebk! in! the-twelftle: cenuity; which imi- 


of the tales 1s formed in the yar 
mance by supposing a king: to be’u 

by a raiatreas to ane Saget death, 'anfl 
to be diverted: from domplianec. dubing 
seven days by as 'meny sages, dach of 
whom telig steties. duving..ond. day, hut 
‘all, ‘the last, are. dedeated by. the 
stories, which the inistress.relatée in: hir 
tar. We have here alin theo gf 
the Vhousand.and ‘One Nighte Stine 
SultahaShekdrazatle+ Hast, Lat, : 
Homo: iis. PuFOue7 6)? vie Peat ages sigalg 
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‘longer exerted. Great disorder might therefore have at 
dength arisen in Europe, if the plethory of its organisa- 
tion had not been removed by a sudden and severe in- 
fiction of pestilential disease. To the existmg genera- 
tion the calamity may have been not greater, or even 
less, than that which would have resulted from a popu- 
dation unsuited to the actual circumstances of society. 
That great confusion would otherwise have resulted from 
the great change of political circumstances, has been 
practically proved by the distress of the highlanders of 
Scotland’, among whom the usages of the feudal ages 
have been cherished almost to the present time. The 
general state of European society experienced in the 
fourteenth century the same change, which has latterly 
spread into the recesses of the Scotish mountains; but, 
as maritime discovery had not then provided those re- 
treats for an inconvenient population, which are now 
open in the imperfectly-peopled regions of the world, 
the only emigration, which the actual state of society 
permitted, was to the grave. 

Within the same period of time also occurred the 
arrival, and the dispersion throughout Europe, of the 
people distinguished by the name of gypsies. This may 
be thought a subject unworthy of a political speculator, 
and it certainly does not possess very great importance ; 
arecent publication however”, while it has thrown much 
light on the history of their tribes, has shewn that it 
‘merits some investigation. It is certain that they first 
appeared in the west of Europe in the earlier part of the 
‘fifteenth century. In Germany they were first noticed 
jn the: year 1417, and from that country they seem to 
have passed successively, within a few years after that 

2, intd Swisserland, Italy, France, and Spain. All 


. ” Bord: Sellavk'y Obese. on-the State 10 Dissert, on the Gypsies M. G. 
of the Highlands bitrdaaee sas is 4  Grellman. : orp ay 
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which can be directly collected concerning the origin of 
their migration is, that they came immediately from Tur- 
key into the western countries of Europe, and that they 
themselves alleged, that they had previously migrated into 
Turkey from Egypt, where also they had been strangers. 
From a consideration however of their language, appear- 
ance, and manners, the author of the dissertation, to which 
allusion has been made, has conjectured with consider- 
able probability, that they had been originally Hindoos, 
of the despised caste denominated Parias or Suders ; and 
from a comparison of dates he has further inferred, that 
their emigration from Hindostan was occasioned by the 
invasion of Tamerlane, who raveged that country in the 
year 1408 and 1409. We have before seen that con- 
queror arresting the fall of the Greek empire by crushing 
the strength of Bajazet", and preparing the way for the 
successes of the Portuguese in India by breaking the 
power of the Mohammedans in that country’. Accord- 
ing to the very probable conjecture of this writer we, 
now view him driving from the east a numerous horde of 
cheats and thieves, to spread themselves among the 
nations of Europe ™. 

When the gypsies, so denominated because supposed 
to be of Egyptian origin, arrived in Europe, they are 
said to have represented themselves as Egyptian pil- 
grims, who were constrained to wander during seven 
years, though of the occasion of this pilgrimage they 
gave, not only unsatisfactory, but even contradictory 
accounts. It has been conjectured that they might 
themselves have merely stated, that they had come from 
Egypt, and that the connexion between that country and 
the history of the New Testament might have persuaded 
the Christians.of that age, ‘that only compulsion could 


. i, Chapter xi, ofthis book. ok. ij. that they wander about is Asis, 

Chapter iv. of this book. Ee aad that ia dhe intesior part: of -Aftics 
_ 78 They did not however all migrate they plunder the merchants of Agedéex, 
into Europe. Grellman tells us, sect. i, 
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have determined them to quit a country so interesting. 
But; whatever was the origin. of the. notion, whether 
they themselves invented it as a convenient passport, or 
adepted the error of the Europeans, the consequence 
was, that their progress was not only not opposed, but 
even favoured and assisted. The inconveniencies of 
such ‘a visitation at length became sensible, and mea- 
sures began to be adopted for removing them. Spain, 
where measures of severity had been already employed 
against the Moors, was naturally foremost in these pro- 
ceedings. There accordingly the first edict for the ba- 
nishment of gypsies was issued in the year 1492, or 
seventy-four years after*their first appearance in Europe. 
The example was imitated by most of the other states, 
Hungary and Transylvania having been the only coun- 
tries, in which any efforts have been hitherto exerted, 
thowgh with little success, to convert into useful sub- 
jects these troublesome invaders. As however they 
bnjoyed a constant toleration in Turkey, as the execution 
af the laws of the Christian nations was frequently re- 
laxed, and the edicts of banishment were issued without 
roncert and co-operation, these proscriptions had but 
lictle effect, and the gypsies continued to be dispersed in 
considerable numbers, though in very unequal propor- 
tion, according to the greater or less vigilance exercised 
‘by the police. 

ieEFhe operation of this inroad of cheats and thieves 
appears to have consisted in directing the minds of men 
to the necessity of a more vigilant administration of ihte- 
stor: government. The fifteenth century, in which so 
many causes: tere acting to — the structure of 
oly rho ad — ie begat by’ thie” empress success. ' The emperor Joseph in the 

A cSavars) deetees gelatine, ,! year 


“Mend 
to Bd object were hed in aed, lvanig, ap sts ignorant of the 
Acre ns Muviny > fealule' fai Haunigndy.-Ghellshia, chap. 
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society im Europe, seems to have required this peculiar 
agency. The old jurisdictions of the feudal system 
having sunk into decay, the exaltation of the power of 
the sovereign, while it extended the energies of govern- 
ment through a wider sphere, appears to have demanded 
that some great and obvious grievance should at the 
same time solicit its attention to the concerns of the 
interior administration, especially as the commercial 
spirit of Europe was soon to be roused to much greater 
exertions, and consequently the security of property was 
to. become an object*of much increased importance. 

- The three particulars hitherto considered have been 
referred to the political character of European society, 
as tending, in the first instance, to exalt the sovereign 
power on the ruins of the feudal aristocracy, to reduce 
the extravagancies of chivalry to the habits of more or- 
derly society, and to favour the formation of the extended 
system of modern finance; in the second, to accommo- 
date by a sudden and great reduction the population of 
Kurope to the great change of ¢circumstances, which 
under the united operation of various causes it was then 
experiencing ; and in the last, to direct to the cares of 
mternal administration that attention of government, 
which might else have been exercised on external ob- 
heets, as better. fitted to gratify ambition. Those which 
remain to be considered, are referred to the moral or the 
intellectual character of society, on which they all appear 
to have acted with a favourable influence. 

‘The most remarkable characteristic of European inter- 
‘eourse in modern times is the freedom of the social com- 
mumication of the two sexes. This freedom had been in 
a, considerable degree guarded against abuse by the 
system ‘of chivalry, which, however fantastieal and extra- 
wagani; was yet a salutary corrective of ‘European. man- 
ners, softening the rude ferocity of ‘the feudal Warrors, 
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and bestowing upon the other sex a romantic veneration. 
But when, in the changes of society, the artificial no- 
tions. of this system began to lose their influence on the 
minds of men, and the idolatrous reverence of the female 
sex to subside into a reasonable communication of natu- 
ral sentiment, it became necessary that some counteract- 
ing principles should be introduced, which might chasten 
the public habits, and hinder the freedom of modern in- 
tercourse from degenerating into an abandoned liberti- 
nism. . 

The practice of card-playing, however objectionable 
in an age of more advanced improvement, appears to 
have furnished one ofethese correctives *, by fixing at- 
tention upon an object separated from all the feelings of 
passion, and thus infusing a portion of indifference into 
the intercourse of the two sexes, which allowed them to 
be familiar with less danger to the interests of virtue. 
Society is certainly in a preferable state, when it is inde- 
pendent of this resource, and capable of affording gratifi- 
cation toa reasonable and virtuous mind by a communion 
of intellect and of sensibility ; but this state of society 
is one of very advanced improvement, and in our pro- 
gress towards it we must be contented with expedients, 
which abstracted reason may not approve, though prac- 
tically auxiliary to its influence. The sober dulness of 
the card-table accordingly succeeded to the visionary 
folly of chivalry. The principle of a more refined inter- 
course of the sexes had been infused into society by the 
former; the latter seems to have acted as a useful cor- 
rective, in the same manner as the mineral acids are 
supposed to neutralize the elements of contagion, and 
permit a safe communication even in the habitations 
of diseage. 

The practice of card-playing has been said to have 

Latte fur le Jew des Cartes, par Pintoh. Lond. 1768, 
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been invented about the year 1390, for the amusement 
of Charles VI. of France, who was subject to melancholy. 
It however appears, that playing-cards had been known 
in France so early as in the year 1341", that they had 
been introduced in the year 1300, and that they had 
been commonly used in Italy at the close of the thir- 
teenth century. It is the opinion of Mr. Singer, that 
they had been received severally from the Moors by the 
Italians, the Spaniards, and the French, as the game of 
chess was certainly derived from that people ’, though 
he thinks that by*them they may have been received 
from India through Persia, as it is known that the latter 
was s0 transmitted. It appears however that, about the 
time of Charles V. of France, the figures and suits of the 
original cards underwent a change, those, which are now 
generally used, being then introduced. The queen in 
particular appears to have been made a character in the 
game by the gallantry of the French people. 

Some other aid of public morals was also required, 
both more operative in its own ndture, and fitted to act 
upon the coarser and more promiscuous intercourse of 


16 Singer’s Researches into the Ilis- 


tory of Playing-Cards. Lond. 1816. 

7 There appears, says Mr. Singer, such 
striking analogies and strony resem- 
blances between the games of chess and 
cards in their first simple forms, that the 
origmation of the latter fioin the former 
may be deduced with a high degree of 
ie aa In the early cards we have 
the king, knight, and knave, and the nu- 
merical cards or common soldiers. The 
oriental game of chess has also its king, 
visir, and horsemen, and its pawns or 
common soldiers. The parties at cards 
indeed are doubled, being four instead of 
‘two. But, he remarks, the Indiun game 
of chesa, as described by Mr. Christie, 
called ¢haturanga, or the four kings, re- 
presents four princes with their troops 
forming two allied armies on each side. 
in‘ the En dia Britanttioa, art. 
.Cards, it is stated that the four kings 
represent the Jewish, Greek, Romah, mad 


Frankish monarchies, by the figures of 
David, Alexander, Cesar, and Charle- 
magne, whose names are still retained on 
the French cards; that the four queens 
represent the virtues ascribed to them, 
birth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom, whose 
names, Arrine (an anagram of regzne), 
Esther, Judith, and Pallas, are also re- 
tained on those cards: that the four 
knaves or valets are their attendants ; 
and that the four suits represent the se- 
veral orders of men, the ecclesiastics, or 
gens de choeur, being designated by the 
hearts or cveurs, the one term being pro- 
bably by a pun substituted for the other, 
the soldiers by the spades, or speat-lieads 
(the Spanish cards: having ine & 
swords), the artisans by the giromgnos ps 
rather squared stones, and the far 


by the clubs or trefoil, the name pf clubs 
‘baing‘ probably thken tora thé ‘Saatos 


staves or clubs) exhibitedon the Spanish 
(Shas fustead trefoil, ' 


£2 
thet dissipated: arid: the. vulgar, especiallyifwhen ai pneat 


eXtension :of commerce shonld: lave. diffused. through 
the;lomer classes of society the means of procuriag uch 
pratiitations, as might be punchased with maney.:.4t 
déeordimely so happened, that the same discovery of. 4 
uw continent, which powerfully. excited the commercial 
activity of Europe**, did also communicate a disease; 
which powerfully repressed its licentiousness ™..:,CGoihe 
weyed from Hispaniola to Spain, it first appeared: at 
Barcelona in the year 1493; from Spain it was speedily 
transmitted to Naples by the intercourse subsisting 
between the two countries, united under the same domi: 
nion ; and in the following year it was contracted by: the 
French army, which had invaded that kingdom, and hy 
the retreat of that army was introduced into France and 
Germany. So rapid was its propagation, that, within 
five. years from its first appearance it was spread avet 
Spain, Italy, France, Germany, Scotland, and England... 
iC he importance of this disease, as a restraint of licany 
tiousness, is sufficiently illustrated by the extraordinary 
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« 4° A @isorder certainly had existed in 
Europe, which bore a considerable resem- 
Blaneé to the venereal disease. This 
appears fram the regulations of licensed 
brothels, and also from some particular 
qqcurrences mentioned in history. A 
countess of Sicily, who went to Jeru- 
galegi, to' be. married to Baldwin II, king 
of that city, was found to be thus afflicted, 
#6. 1s-edid' indeed with a cancer, and sent 
home.—Malmsb., fol. 84. Ladislaus king 
of Naples was e the year 1414 attacked 
cha, disarder, probably occasioned 

Be tie eebscen, and died of it, together 
rath tip raittressi+- Hist. des Répub. Hal;, 
ome vul. p. 217. We must however 

¢onehidd,‘that the disotder was nbt of the 
same nature, as the new Lat y was not 


at! Bit dé Be ¢ t’éf m- 


Efochio Mh yen tobukeatite 


fended Diana 


the Latin language, to which, frarh, the 
name of the shepherd Syphilus, He has 
given the title Syphilis. ‘ Toews, a 
‘inoffensive inhabitant of the Tete 
‘scenes of Syna, afflicted with h'malady, 
‘of which be knows neither the suas 
‘ nor the cure, prays for relief to thé rura 
‘ deities, and especially to Caliphoe, ts 
‘ nymph who is supposed to preside ov 

‘ a fountain remarkable for the iciibt 
‘and salubrious quahties of its waterg.? 
Callirhoe informs him, fhat he Kad Ue 
killing a.sacred pag, 
that Apollo pad vent this rent ha 
punishment, and that: he should. sepl 
relief in a gloomy cave, into which the 
beams of Apollo could rdt reach. i He 
follows her direction, and in this baa 


"$9 Whriée bathed fa! that! Houid! 
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heres; .Sragentprd, Horn; a i311 11)! Obperw. s POF ine de 
the year 1484, has chosen this isorder oe Mem. de hadnt $ 
as the anijtek.o® a mete plat poem ma AOUMPAT IE essa) cle ged “* 
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tepidity;. with: which it was:‘so widely, communicated! 
Ft:is:admitted: indeed that; at its first appearance the 
Vimdence ‘of the disease was much greater than at pré: 
sent ;/-and: that the Lansquenets of Charles: ‘VI1lI. of 
France, being composed of men of various countries *?, 
might ‘when they had been disbanded, convey it rapidly 
to dafferent places. But the grand cause of the rapidity 
efcbmmunication was the inconceivable depravation 'of 
morkls. .. Not only were houses of prostitution numerous 
iWiievery city, and sanctioned by formal regulations of a 
police, to which they were subjected ; but we are in- 
formed that creditors, who had thrown their debtors intd 
confinement, were obliged to allow them the company of 
prostitutes, as a necessary indulgence. The same cor 
twption of morals, which was thus authorised in general 
society, had also penetrated into the retreats of those; who 
had professed to devote themselves to religion, for we 
are assured by Nicholas de Clemangis, the rector of the 
university of Paris, that the convents had become public 
brothels, and Ambrosius Camalddlensis, who, as abbot 
of the order of Camaldoli, visited several convents in 
italy, found the profligacy of their inhabitants so 
extreme, that he judged it expedient to describe it in 
the.Greek rather than in the Latin language. In Stras- 
burgh licentiousness prevailed to such an excess, that 

ostitutes established themselves even in the churches, 
s0 that they received the appellation of the swallows of 
the cathedral. 

"The gratification afforded by the fine arts is not very 
ddosely connected with the efforts of the understanding, 
Or .can the ‘moralist bestow on it the name of. virtue ; 
but, it renders society more ‘agteeabla, ‘and. aan, — 
sbvtal, an ‘Tt May even! be copsidered "as, ‘guxilary aa, } 
geod: ind rads! by. withdrayime the’ mind! from: ‘é0a 
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mdulgences. Perhaps however this gratification should 
rather be considered as important in its influence on the 
indystry, than on the moral or intellectual character of 
a'peeple. When society has been rendered more splen- 
did;'a desire is created for various objects, which employ 
and exercise the industry of the lower orders of the 
community ; and a general elegance is thus diffused over 
all the productions of manufacturing skill, which dis- 
poses all classes to seek in them for something more 
than mere accommodation. nee 

Architecture exhibited symptonts of re-animation 
before the other fine arts”, perhaps because its excel- 
lence depends more uptn the energy of the mind, than 
upon practices of imitation. Venice and Pisa, which 
preceded the other cities of northern Italy in liberty, 
preceded them also in constructing temples with archi- 
tectural magnificence. In the former the church of 
saint Mark was completed about the year 1071; and in 
the latter the dome of Pisa was finished about the close 
of the century. From Pisa a taste for this art was 
spread through Tuscany, the people of that city being 
enabled by their commercial intercourse to study the 
models which antiquity had left, and to procure the 
richest marbles for their own edifices. 

The kindred art of sculpture ** was indebted for its 
revival to Pisa, Buenanno having in the year 1180 cast 
a magnificent gate of bronze for its celebrated dome. 
To the Pisans indeed both this art and architecture were 
long confined, for the greatest architects of the thirteenth 
century were either Pisans, or educated among them; 
and the gates of one of the entrances of the baptistery 
of Florence *, which far exceeded in beauty that of the 

® Flist. des Répub. Ital, tome iv.p. iv. p. 181, to compare them with the 
174 gates of the basi/iea of saint Paul without 


3 &c. 
® Tbid., pp. 180, 181. 7 the walls of Rome, a deformed and bars 
* It is curious, says Sismondi, tome  barous performanee of the reign of the 
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dome of Pisa, were executed by a Pisan artist at the 
clase of that century. 

Florence may claim the restoration, as well as the per 
fection, of the art of painting. Some painters” had in 
the twelfth century introduced into Italy the barbarous 
style then practised by the Greeks, in which harsh out- 
lines exhibited, with stiff and awkward attitudes, figures 
in profile, and a ground of gold gave a gaudy relief. 
Cimabue, born at Florence in the year 1240, saw these 
rude productions of thg art with the eye of genius, and, 
though he received the lesson of the Greeks, soon learned 
from the observation of nature to excel his masters. His 
scholar Giotto, whose talent he» had accidentally dis- 
covered, as it was displayed in designing upon the 
ground, when the peasant-boy was engaged in tending 
sheep, gave new propriety and dignity to the art. This 
artist first animated the heads of figures with the expres- 
sion of the passions ; he threw their draperies into more 
natural folds; he discovered in part the rules of fore- 
shortening; and he adopted a general softness, which 
Cimabue had never possessed. 

These however were but the beginnings of the modern 
arts, and for their perfect state we must look to Florence 
at the close of the fifteenth century, when Lorenzo de 
Medici had formed there a collection of those precious 
remains of antiquity, which still attested the grandeur of 
conception inspired by ancient liberty. Anxious to ex- 
cite a better taste* among the artists of his own age by 


great Theodosius, undertaken by the first 
ean ieee of the age, under the direction 
of the most powerful monarch of Chris- 
tendom, with the inimitable models of 
antiquity on every side, but where despo- 
tism alone had been sufficient to repel 
civilisation, and to stifle every species of 
genius. The gates of saint Paul, he adds, 
are not sculptured in relief, but merely 
engraved, the outlines of the figures be 
ing marked with silver; the workman- 


ship seems to be a monument of the im- 
potency of the art, though assisted by 
wealth. The gates of the baptistery of 
Florence, on the contrary, are in alfo re- 
hevo, distributed into compartments form- 
ing so many finished subjects, and of 
admirable execution. 

% Hist. des Repub. Ital, tome iv. pp. 
1862, 183. ; 

* Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici, 
vol, ii. p. 201, 
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propasing to their imitation these reliques of genius, he: 
appropriated his gardens to the establishment of an- 
academy for the study of the antique, and not content 
with freely offering the opportunity of examining the 
models of ancient art, he allowed to the poorer students 
competent stipends for their support, and encouraged 


their diligence by considerable rewards. 


The gardens 


of Lorenzo de Medici have accordingly been celebrated 
by Vasari as the nursery of men of genius ; and there in 
particular was formed the taste, of Michelagnolo, or 
Michael Angelo, whose tomb was justly decorated by his 
disciples with the three wreaths of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture”, andewhose grandeur of imagination™ 
at once effected a revolution in the two imitative arts. 
The chief merit of this extraordinary artist, it has been 
well observed, should not be sought in his paintings, or 
in his sculptures, but was evidenced in the sudden re- 


generation of the public taste. 


To this end his genius 


was particularly accommodated. Daring in his concep- 
tions beyond the limits of actual existence, he presented 
to his contemporaries an ideal form of excellence untit 


% Filippo Brunelleschi, employed and 
amigos by Cosmo de Medici, was the 
rst, according to Mr. Roscoe, who at- 
tempted to restore the Grecian in the 
place of the Gothic architecture.—Life of 
nzo,vol.i.p.61. Mr.Greswell however 

has remarked, that Leo Battista Alberti, 
patronised by Lorenzo, had been con- 
sidered as deserving the credit of this re- 
formation, and had been accordingly 
named the Florentine Vitruvius —Mem. 
of Politianus, &c., p. 71. Of the Gothic 
architecture, which chiefly occupied the 
interval between the decay and the resto- 
ration of this art, it may be remarked, 
that inted arch first appeared in the 
reign of Stephen, which was begun in the 
at 1135 and ended in the year 1154, 
bat that the Norman style (an improve- 
ment of the Saxon, which was an imi: 
tation of the Roman) was not whally 
pejected before the reign of Edward J., 


which was begun in the year 1272. The 
termination of this pwe style of Gothic 
architecture may be placed about the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry IV., or 
about the year 1399.—Brewster’s Edinb, 
Encyclop., art. Architecture. 

*8 ¢ Perhaps,’ says Mr. Roscoe, ‘ a mofe 
involuntary homage was never paid to 


genius, than that which was extorted frem - 


the sculptor Falconet, who, having pre- 
sumed upon all occasions to censure the 


style of Michelagnolo, without having - 


had an opportunity of inspecting any of. 
his works, at leugth obtained a sight of 
two of his statues, which were brought 
into France by cardinal Richelieu. JAave 


\ 


seen Michelagnolo, exclaimed the Freneh | 


artist; he is terrific. The pieces, which. 
occasioned this exclamation, were two of: 


the statues intended to compose a part.o€ - 


the monument of, Julius J] Life : of 
Lorenzo, vol, ii. p. 208, note, . 
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that time unapprehended, rousing them with the autho- 
rity of one, who could excite new feelings. Raffaelto, 
surnamed the divine, supplied im painting that affecting 
grace, which could not be exhibited by the commanding 


boldness of Michelagnolo. 


Of a mind not sufhicieritly 


vigorous to effect itself the reformation of the art, he was 
however in this respect well qualified to assist its pro- 
gress, while even he”, in the improvement of his own 
productions, after he had been animated by the example 
of the great reformer, attested the superiority of that 
creative artist. In comparing the formation of the modern 
poetry of Italy with the restoration of the arts, we may 
perhaps be disposed to consider Michelagnolo as corre- 


sponding to Dante, and Raffaello to Petrarca. 


The arts 


of Italy had no prose, and for the Boccacio of painting 
we should look to that Dutch school, which confined itself 
to the faithful representation of ordinary nature. 

While the fine arts were thus recovered from the 
barbarism of a long serics of ages, the auxiliary art of 
engraving was invented, which h&s given a sort of 
ubiquity to the designs of the painter, and more than any 
other cause has diffused throughout Europe a correct 


taste for the efforts of imitative genius. 


The discovery™ 


has been commonly attributed to Maso, or Tomaso,. 
Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, who, being accus- 


® © It was well known that the works 
of this exquisite master furm two distinct 
classes, those which he painted before, 
and those which he painted after, he had 
caught from the new Prometheus a por 
tion of the ethereal fire.—Life of Lo- 
renzg, vol. i. pp. 209, 210. 

© Mr. Craig is of opinion, that the art 
of,pamting has been improved by the 
moderus much beyond the best perform- 
ances of the ancients. ‘ Composition, 
light and shadow, and colouring, are all 
indispensable, and these,’ says he, ‘I very 


much imeline to think, they possessed in - 
uping in |. 


a very limited degree. The 
those specimens of anvient paintings, that 


VOL, III, 


have reached us, seeris to have gone no 
farther, than arranginy all the figured 
in a@ row, nearly on the same base line, 
sometimes almost without varying tha 
distances between them ; and their great. — 
est efforts, that I have seen, extend no 
further than sometimes bringing two | 
figures together, placing one in a sitting” , 
or recumbent position. These are mostly , , 
on @ salar black ground, and have no 
variation of distance supposed in the ob+ 


jects’ —Lectures on Drawing; &., p. 203,"” 
Lond, 1821. ghee 


* tee 
3} Roscoe's Life‘of Lorenzo, Vo}. fi, | aah 
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tomed to engrave in metals for the purpose of inlaying, 
occasionally made trial of his work by taking impressions, 
first in sulphur, and afterwards on paper. It does not 
however appear that Finiguerra ever thought of any other 
use, which could be made of: this process, than that of 
ascertaining the progress of his own work of engraving. 
Another goldsmith, Baccio Baldini, possessing a more 
reflecting mind, having received some suitable drawings 
from an artist, engraved on metals® with the sole view of 
communicating impressions to paper. So rapid was the 
improvement of the art, that, though Finiguerra lived 
after the middle of the fifteenth century, the numerous 
productions of Raffaello were in the beginning of the 
sixteenth committed to paper with an accuracy, which 
was satisfactory to his own elevated fancy. 

Another art, that of printing, was invented about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, which has exercised the 
most powerful influence in forming the intellectual, and 
even the political character of European society, by in- 
definitely multiplying the opportunities of information. 
But, great as was the importance of this discovery, its 
origin is obscured* by much uncertainty, more than 
fifteen cities** having advanced pretensions to the honour 
of having given it birth, and a yet greater number of 
persons” having obtained the credit of the invention. 

The art of printing from engraved blocks or plates is 
of very ancient and various origin. By Cyprian® and 


8 It is however certain, that we have 
impressions on paper from a plate of some 
kind of ‘metal, engraved in Germany, or 
Flanders, in the same year, which has 

en assigned for the ees of the 
Florentine goldsmith.—Craig’s Lectures, 
Pee Analyse des Opinions Diverses sur 
YOrigine cf lImprimerie, Mém. de I’ In- 
stit. Nat., tome iv. 

% ,, ssburgh, Basle, Bologna, Dor- 
drecht, _ eltri, Florence, Haerlem,Lubeck, 
Mentz, Nuremberg, Rome, Russemburg, 


Strasburgh, Schelestad, Venice, &c. Of 
these however Haerlem, Strasburgh, and 
Mentz are entitled to the chief consider- 
ation.—Ibid. 

8 Castaldi, .Coster, Faustus, Gens- 
fleich, Gresmund, Gutemberg, Ulric 
Han, Mentellin, Jenson, Regiomontanis, 
Schoeffer, Sweynheym and Pannartz, 
Louis de Valbesk, &c. Of these Coster, 
Mentellin, Gutemberg, Faustus, and 
Schoeffer are the most deserving of atten- 
tion. —Ibid. : 

* Cyprian in a, treatise on idols, and 
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Minutips Felix it has been ascribed to Saturn; by Ligi- 
mander it is asserted that Charlemagne, in his qanxiety 
for the preservation of the ancient laws and songs of the 
(zermans, caused them to he engraved on wood, and from 
these engravings to be stamped upon parchment and 
paper ; and it is generally admitted, that at least before 
the tenth century the Chinese had made so much progress 
in the art of printing. That the people of China should 
have been led to this discovery *” has been ascribed by 
Sir George Staunton to the peculiar nature of their 
government, in whichfdistinction was attained, not by 
military prowess, but by a knowledge of the written 
morals, history, and policy of the gountry. Nor do they 
seem to have been entirely ignorant of the use of move- 
able types, for when the same character frequently 
occurs, as in calendars and gazettes, they employ such 
types occasionally introduced, but formed of wood, and 
not applied by a press. The written language of China 
indeed, consisting of cighty thousand characters, is one 
which deprives moveable types of mach of their utility. 
Tabular printing may have been brought, as the jesuit 
Mendoza has asserted, from China to Germany by the 
merchants, who travelled from the former country to the 
latter through Germany. Italy however, which might 
also have received it from the orientals, appears to be the 
country of Europe, in which a rude kind of engraving, as 
well as the later and finer part of the art, was earliest 
practised, it having been stated that in the year 1284, or 
1285, the actions of Alexander were there represented 
by its assistance. This indeed is a solitary, and a con- 
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Miflutius Felix in his Octavius, have said 
that Saturn first taught in Italy Atteres 
waprimere et signare nummos. Liciman- 
der (Paneg. in laudem Typographia, pp. 
595—607, in vol. ii. of the collection of 
Wolf, Monum. Typogr.) descnibing the 
process attributed to Charlemagne, says 


that one of the books thus printed is pre 
served in the imperial library at Vienna. 

57 Singer’s Researches into the History 
of Playing-Cards, pp.77, 171. Analysq 
des Opinions Diverses sur l’Origine de 
Imprimerie, Mém. de V’'Instit, Nat., tomg 
av. 
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troverted instance; and the first undoubted and dated 
specimen is a delineation of saint Christopher bearing 
an infant Jesus, with a metrical inscription, and the year 
1423 at the bottom. But this is still engraving, not 
typography ; and the world was yet ignorant of the art, 
which in more recent times has effected an intellectual 
revolution. 

Tabular or block printing seems to have been received 
and cherished in the convents, where it was applied to 
the multiplication of the images of saints. From the 
convents it appears to have passed into the world, for 
the purpose of manufacturing playing-cards, about this 
time introduced, whigh thus was strangely connected 
with the history of knowledge. When the art had in 
this manner become important to commerce, the same 
artisans employed themselves indifferently in preparing 
images for the devout, and cards for the idle; they then 
advanced one step further by applying the process to the 
preparation of the elementary books in common use, 
which have been accordingly denominated block-books ; 
and from these block-books, perhaps first produced in 
the commercial country of Holland, the art of printing 
with moveable characters was at length happily dis- 
covered in Germany”. 

Before the year 1440 Henne, or John, Geensfleisch of 
Sulgeloch, surnamed Gutenburg, had conceived at Stras- 


8 Moveable characters were certainly 
known by the ancients, though not ap- 
plied to the purpose 6f printing. In the 
treatise of Cicero de Nat. Deor. hb. ii. 
we find the following passage: hic ego 
non mirer esse quemquam, qui sibi persu- 
aéeak’::. . mundum efhei . .. ex 
congursione fortuita. Hoc qui existimet 
Ser tilsse, non intelligo cur non idem 
putet, 81 innumerabiles unis et viginti 
forma litterarum vel aures, vel qualesli- 
ae : , posse ex his in 
terram excussis annales Ennii, ut dein- 


ceps legi possint, effici. Quintilian, In- 
stit. Orat., lib. i. cap. 1, recommends for 
the instruction of cliuldren eburneas litte- 
rarum formas in lusum offerre. The trans- 
positions and inversions of letters in some 
ancient medals have even given occasion 
to a conjecture, that they had been 
stamped by separate characters. So slow 
were men in taking the last step to this 
important discovery !—Analyse des Opi- 
nions Diverses sur l’Origine de YT: + 
mere, Mém. dei’ Instit. Nat., tome ‘iv, 
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burgh the idea of printing with moveable types ; but the 
contrivance appears to have been perfected by slow 
degrees, and not even by the original inventor. It is 
most probable that the first essays of Gutenburg were 
made with characters engraved in wood, for which he 
may have afterwards substituted others engraved in 
metal; to these engraved types succeeded, probably after 
he had removed to Mentz, types of cast metal formed in 
moulds, though in an imperfect manner; and _ finally 
Scheeffer, the son-in-law of Gutenburg, deserved the 
credit of having deviged an improved method of forming 
the characters, by which he consummated this most 
valuable discovery. The art thus*completed® was em- 
ployed, for the first time, in printing a Latin bible, which 
has no date, but appears to have been published be- 
tween the years 1449 and 1456. A psalter, printed in 
Mentz in the year 1457, is the first book, which appears 
to have been published with a certain date. 

This important art was introduced into England betore 
it had been acquired by any other country of the conti- 
nent. This has been commonly attributed to William 
Caxton, a mercer and citizen of London, whose occupa- 
tion connected him with Holland, Flanders, and Ger- 
many. It is admitted that he first introduced there the 
use of cast metallic types, with which he began to print 
in Westminster Abbey soon after the year 1471. There 
is reason however for believing, that in the year 1468” 
a book had been printed at Oxford with wooden types 
by a man named Frederic Corsellis, whom the archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the assistance of Caxton, had caused 
to be brought from Haerlem for the purpose. From this 
time the art was rapidly and widely diffused. In the 


mynd ‘des Opinions Diverses sur ‘0 Encyclopedia Britannica, art, Print- 
> del’Imprimerie, Mém. de l’In- __ ing. - 
stit, N at., tome iv. 
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year 1490 it had reached to Constantinople, and in the 
middle of the following centtry it is said to have beer 
extended to Africa ahd America. In Russia indeed, 
irito which it had been introduced about the yeur 1560, 
it was speedily suppressed, whether through policy or 
through superstition. 

Such was the rise, and such the progress of an ait, 
which was the effectual instrument of the reformation, 
which is still employed in diffusing into every corner of 
the world the lights of reason a:1 religion, which has 
piven combination and energy to the public opinion of 
nations, and has for ever established the security of the 
human intellect from a second degradation into ignorance 
and barbarism. If the invention of gunpowder has been 
considered as giving a fearful sway to the collective 
force of governments, that of printing has in a far 
greater degree augmented the power of the people, for 
it has accomplished in the numerous and wide-spread 
population of an extensive country what was practised 
in the simple republics of antiquity; it brings a whole 
people together into deliberation on all questions of 
public concern. The art of printing is occasionally per- 
verted to purposes inconsistent with the welfare of so- 
ciety, but its essential and general tendency is to en- 
lighten and to invigorate the social system. The light- 
ning of heaven may wither and destroy ; but from tlie 
empyreal fire we receive the blessings, which it occa- 
Siotially ravages, and tlie very existehce, by which we 
are capable of enjoyment. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Of the predispositions to the Reformation. 


THE separation from the church of Rome, effected in the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century, was an event of such 
grand and dccisive importance in the modern history of 
Europe, in regard yot less to its political, than to its 
religious interests, that we might expect to discover, in 
the antecedent arrangements of ghe European system, 
various tendencies preparing and facilitating the crisis, 
which in its proper time distinct causes afterwards actu- 
ally produced. To enquire into these predispositions 1s 
the object of the present chapter. 

The translator of Mosheim’s history has observed’; 
that we may gratify the taste of Roman Catholics for 
tradition and human authority, by arging that our reli- 
gion had existed in the vallies of Piedmont. It is cer- 
tain that the inhabitants of these vallies maintained a 
steady opposition to all the grosser corruptions of the 
church of Rome, and agrecd in many particulars with 
the leaders of the reformation. These early separatists 
from the Roman church were protected by the fastnesses, 
within which they were sheltered. These have been 
described by Leger’, the historian of the churches of 
Piedmont, as singularly accommodated to- the purpose of 
defence. Our eternal God, says he, speaking of the 
principal valley, who had destined this country to be in 


' Eccles. Hist., vol. iii, p. 123. Lond. 
1782. 


_* These are situated on the western 
side of Piedmont, and are distinguished 
by the names of Lucerne, Peyrouse, and 
Saint Martin, all opening towards the 


east between Exiles and Pignerol. In 
all these the whole number of men able 
to carry arms did not amount to more 
than four or five thousand men.—Hist. 
Gen. des Eglises Vaud., lib, i, ch. i. 
Leyde, 1669. 
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#fi ‘Bapeciél devree the theatre of his wonders, and the 
aaj lim: of ‘his religion, has naturally and wonderfully 
fortified it. The separatists appear to have been also 
protected by the sterility of their vallies, for it was soon 
discovered’, that to banish from them those who had 
there sought security, would condemn to barrenness 
fplaces, which only the industry of a population brought 
thither by a principle so powerful, could render produc- 
tive. This natural asylum for oppressed separatists 
moreover was placed on the common frontier of Italy, 
the country of the papal power, and of France the central 
and primary member of the western system, so as to be 
most conveniently sitwated for sheltering and cherishing 
the seeds of a future reformation. The local disposition 
therefore of the vallies of Piedmont may fairly be con- 
‘sidered as a primordial arrangement, preparatory to the 
great revolution, which in the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era was begun by the piety and the energy of 
‘a monk of Germany. 

That these fasthesses however were not fitted to 
originate a religious revolution, sufficiently appears from 
the tenacity, with which the forest-cantons of Swisser- 
land adhered to the religion of their fathers, while their 
brethren of the lowland districts embraced the new doc- 
‘trme of Zuinglius. Though therefore the vallies of 
Piedmont may be regarded as an asylum naturally pro- 
‘vided for sheltering and protecting a body of separatists 
from the church of Rome, until the west should have 
‘been prepared ‘for the struggles of the reformation, some 
‘special occasion must have occurred to dispose a num- 
‘ber of such separatists to seek shelter in those almost 
‘Inviblable rétreats.. That occasion appears to have been 
tthe same; which gave being to the independence of the 
papacy, and to the re-establishment of the imperial dignity, 

“hE q+ neq spied Gen, des Eglises Vatid., partie i. p. 158. 
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thus preparing at once all the original combinations, 
from which were afterwards gradually developed the 
various arrangements of the interests of Europe. The 
operations of man, limited and imperfect as their author 
have each some single object, which they attain with 
dificulty and uncertainty; those of God, extended 
through a boundless universe, fulfil at once a variety of 
the purposes of his wisdom. 

In the contest concerning image-worship, which in 
the eighth century distracted the church, the Roman 
pontiff, espousing the cause of idolatry, renounced his 
allegiance to the Greek emperor, and sought among the 
French that support, which he fouad necessary for resist- 
ing the attacks of the Lombards. The French however, 
though they supported the pontiff against the Lombards, 
did not implicitly adopt his sentiments in regard to 
images. The abuse, which had in Greece been the 
ofispring of the lively imagination of its people, was 
cherished in Rome as a useful expedient of sacerdotal 
influence ; but the simplicity of thé barbarian conque- 
rors of Gaul was not easily reconciled to a practice‘, 
which was not at all congenial to their ancient usages. 
Charlemagne accordingly convened at Frankfort a synod, 
which condemned the worship of images, and caused a 
‘treatise, maintaining the same principle, to be addressed 
in his name to the Roman pontiff. Among those , who 
at this time strenuously resisted the introduction of 
idolatry, was Claude, one of the most confidential coun- 
sellors of Charlemagne, who in the year 815 was, at 
the desire of his son Lewis the Debonnair, constituted 
apchbishop of Turin. The appointment of such a pre- 
late to a see, which comprehended the vallies of Pied- 
miont, is naturally. considered by the historian of the 

Cy re ge ie ee ee 
Tacitus de Moribus Germ, eap, 9. © Leger, partie 1. p. 132, 
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separatists of those vallies, as the epoch of their alieti- 
ation from the see of Rome. Subsequent prelates con- 
formed to the practice of that church, and the mass of the 
people imitated their example ; but some persons would 
retain, and transmit to their descendants, the principles 
of a purer worship, and would naturally seck refuge in 
fastnesses, in which the arm of persecution could not 
easily reach them. 

The doctrines of these primitive Protestants have been 
traced back as far as the year.]100°, at which time 
they appear to have becn orthodox?. Shut up however 
in the vallies of Piedmont, though they might preserve 
the tradition of a purer form of Christianity, they could 
not be active in recommending it to the acceptance 
of the world. For this purpose it scems to have been 
necessary, that there should be exterior members of the 
sect in some more exposed situation, from which, when 
they should have attained a certain maturity as a reli- 
gious party, they might by persecution be scattered over 
the west. It seem& to have been also necessary, that 
these exterior Waldenses should be blended with other 
sectaries, whose religious opinions were less pure than 
their own. As they were not protected by those natural 
defences, which secured the inhabitants of the vallies, 
they would have bcen exposed to the moral danger of 


6 This appears from an extract, given 
by Leger, of an old poem entitled La 
Noble Leigon, bearing the date of that 
year: 


e e 
Ben ha mil et cent ans compli entiera- 
ment, 
Che fu scritta loro que sen al derier 
temp. 


Mr. Hallam, who is disposed to refer the 
uame and origin of the Waldenses to 
Waldo of Lyons, rather than to the vai- 
fies of Piedmont, contends that the pas- 
sage may suit with avy epoch preceding 
the termination of the twelfth century, 
but it appears to be sufficiently precise. 


The translator of Moshemm thinks that 
Waldo obtained hos surname because he 
had adopted the opinions of the imhabit- 
ants of the valles, in the language of 
Piedmont named vawr, whence the people 
are named Kaudois. The iqusitor Rein- 
erus Sacco, he remarks, lived but about 
eighty years after Valdus, or Waldo of 
Lyons, and yet speaks of the Leonzsts 
his followers, so uamed from the city of 
Lyons, as having flourished more than 
five hundred years, and even mentions 
authors of credit, who trace them back to 
the age of the apostles—Mosh. Eccles. 
Hist., vol. uu. p. 123, note. 
7 Leger, p. 58, &c., 
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being confounded in the prevalent corruptions of the 
church, if they had not been strengthened in their dis- 
tinctness by associating with others, who were opposed 
to it by the strong agency of extreme and heretical opi- 
nions. The facts adduced by the historian of the Ro- 
man empire *, to prove that the reformation was derived 
from one of those classes of heretics, may all be admitted, 
though the inference must be denied. These heresies 
were but protecting outworks of the faith of the true 
fathers of the reformation, which was itself strong in the 
sincerity of religious conviction. 

In the south-eastern provinces of France, which long 
maintained an almost entire indefendence, the doctrine 
of Arius concerning the divine nature’, introduced and 
transmitted by the Goths, continued to support an ec- 
clesiastical opposition down to the time, when the reason 
of Europe began to recover from the stupid insensibility 
of barbarism, and the accumulated abuses of the church, 
the work of a dark and ignorant period, began to offend 
the understanding and the moral feeling of mankind, and 
to challenge resistance. Nor did the doctrine of Arius 
supply a mere principle of dissent and opposition. A 
sect, whose principle it was to reduce the doctrines of 
revelation to the standard of human reason, was natu- 
rally disposed to give free exercise to the reasoning 
power, and thus to cherish a spirit of hardy indepen- 
dence, which would necessarily be hostile to the abuses 
of a superstitious and corrupted establishment. 

Causes remote and peculiar sent into the same pro- 
vinces from the distant region of Armenia another sect, 
whose principles appear to have received a deep tinc- 


® Decline and Fall, &c., ch, liv. theatre of private wars among the sevéral 

° Henault, speaking of the year 1156, princes anil lords, all of them vassals of 
and some subsequent years, says that the crown, but too powerful to be re- 
these provinces were cuntinually the strained by thé rofal authority. 
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ture from the ancient philosophy of the east, as those ‘of 
the Arians were coloured by the philosophy of Greece. 
The two subjects, on which the human mind is most 
disposed to speculate, are the nature of the divinity, and 
the administration of his moral government. Of these 
the former engaged the attention of Plato and his follow- 
ers among the Greeks’’, and among the sages of the east 
the grand inquiry related to the origin of evil". The 
oriental philosophy, originally promulgated in the east, and 
long despised and neglected by the reasoners of Europe, 
first corrupted the simple truths ofe Christianity. The 
gnostic sects, so denominated from their vain pretension 
to a superior knowledge of divine things, were accord- 
ingly formed in the first century of the Christian era, so 
that they have been even noticed in the apostolic wri- 
tings; whereas Origen, who first introduced into the re- 
ligion of Christ an admixture of the Grecian philosophy, 
flourished in the third ”. 

‘These oriental sects, which referred to an evil prin- 
ciple the Jewish dispensation, together with the creation 
of the world, and rejected not only the belief of a resur- 
rection of our corporeal frames, but also the reality of 
the human form of our Redeemer, and consequently of 
his sufferings, had sunk under the united efforts of the 
Christians and the Platonists '3, when Manes, a Persian 
of the province of Babylon or Chaldea, who was born in 
the year 240“, undertook to form a new combination of 
Christianity with the philosophy of his country’. In 


10'Plato taught.the doctrine of a trinity, 
composed of a Supreme Being, his reason 
or Jogos, and @ soul of the world. 

1 The ancient magt, of whose system 
Zoroaster probably wes but the reformer, 
hejd that there , were two, eternal bemugs, 
God and Matter, and that nase was 
anjated, apd papgessen. .#,.powen af pro- 
ducing bélage subjechto its ta impeten 
tions. They seem fo have acknowledged 


in the region of Matter a chief or prince, 
who had im this region a power almost 
equal to that, which God had in his ower 
kingdom.—Hist. de Manichée par Besu- 
sobre, tome i. p. 162—168, Amst, 1734, 
19 Mosh., cent. iii, part ii, ch. v1, 
13 |bw., ch v. “ 
‘4 Hist. de Manichée, tomet. p. 66. 
15 Mosheim, vol. i. p. 300... Beausobre; : 
tome i. p. 263, &c., admits thatie availed 
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this combination he assumed to himself the character of 
that Comforter, whom Jesus had promised to his fol. 
lowers, applied to our Lord the characters and actions’, 
which his countrymen attributed to their god Mithras, 
and rejecting almost all the sacred books of our religion, 
beldly supplied their place with a new gospel, filled 
with the reveries of his own imagination*. The sect, 
which he thus founded, did not enjoy a long prosperity, 
being overpowered by the combined hostility of the fol- 
lowers of Christ and of Zoroaster, and Manes was himself 
put to death, probably to gratify the magi. 

Though Manicheism was too extravagant to maintain 
itself long in the minds of men, a»moderated doctrine of 
the same kind was generated from it, which extended 
itself from Armenia into western Europe, where it sub- 
sisted even to the thirteenth century. The sect of the 
Paulicians had its origin in Armenia in the year 653", 
when a deacon, who had been a prisoner in Syria, re- 
turning home through that country, requited the kind 
hospitality of an obscure Armeniah of the Manichean 


himself of the promise of the Comforter, 
but denies that he ever assumed to be 
himself the Comforter. Augustine 1e- 
ranks, that the promises of Christ had 
furniphed the Manicheans with a pretext 
for saying, either that Manes was the 
Comforter, or that the Comforter was in 
Manes. The two propositions are indeed 
very different, as Beausubre has observed, 
the latter being consistent with the sup- 
position of the simple humanity of the 
impostor. He always described himself 
as the apostle of Chnst; but he appears 
to have conceived, agreeably to the re- 
presentation of Mosheim, that the Com- 
forter was an apostle favoured with an 
especial inspiration, and not the Holy 
Spirit itself. The preat error of Manes 
waa, that he supposeth matter to be eternal, 
and to possess life, movement, and sensi- 
bility ; frm, which st followed, that God 
was not necessary for forming organised 
and aaimaied. bodies.—Hist. de Mani- 
chée, tome i. p. 495. ee 
A. He yepected almost all the books of 


the Old Testament, and from the New 
the Acts of the Apostles; nor does the 
canon of the sect appear to have admitted 
the second epistle of Peter, the epistle of 
Jude, the second and third of John, or 
the Apocalypse. The Old Testament he 
appears to have rejected, because it was 
not consistent with his philosophical sys- 
tem. The Acts of the Apostles he pro- 
bably chose to reject, because it contained 
an account of the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of the Comforter, though the cause 
may have been simply that this book had 
not in the eastern thurch as much autho- 
rity as the gospels and epistles. The 
other parts of the New Testament, which 
he did not acknowledge, were probably 
not in his fme, nor lung afterwards, ac- 
knowledged by the omental Christians, 
and on this account ptobably had not’ 
come under his cursiderdtion Ibid, liv, . 
i. ch. iit, | Veet 
* Petras Sicules, Bibl Mag. Patr.,. 
tome xyis p. 814-825, 6 
: , oid y tel gt AA oa EAT AS 3 
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sect, by presenting him with copies of the gospels and of 
the epistles of Saint Paul, which he had brought out of 
the country of his captivity. The Armenian, struck by 
the force of truth, rejected his Manicheism for Christi- 
anity, but secretly influenced by the very notions which 
he renounced, he incorporated many of them with his new 
profession *, and thus became the founder of a new sect 
of heretics, who received their appellation from one 
Paulus a proselyte, and probably cherished it with a 
reference to the name of the apostle, whose epistles they 
especially respected. 

Violently persecuted by the imperial court of Constan- 
tinople, this sect was transplanted from Asia into Thrace, 
whence they penetrated into Bulgaria; and in the 
eleventh century, having been again attacked in Thrace, 
they migrated through Hungary and Bavaria, following 
the course of the Danube”, then a great channel of the 
commerce of Constantinople, or took the route of Lom- 
bardy into Swisserland and France. The Albigenses, 
who received their appellation from Albi a town of Lan- 
guedoc, appear to have sprung from these Paulicians, 
and to have retained much of their peculiar doctrine. It 
has even been stated by M. Paris, that they acknowledged 
an antipope or primate, established on the borders of 
Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia. 


18 Petrus Siculus has enumerated six 
heresies of the Paulicians. 1, They 
maintained the existence of two deities, 
the one evil and the creator of this 
world, the other good and the author of 


Hallam’s State of Europe during the 
Maddle Ages, vol. in. p. 528. Mosheim 
has 1emarhed, that they were distinguish- 
ed from the Manicheans, 1, In not hav- 


that which is to come. 2. They refused 
to worship the Virgin, and asserted that 
Christ brought his body from heaven. 

3. They rejected the Lord’s Supper. 4. 
They also rejected the adoration of the 
cross. 5. They denied the authority of 
the Old Testament; but admitted the 
New, except the epistles of Peter, and 
perhaps the Apocalypse. 6. They did 
not acknowledge the order of priests.— 


ing an ecclesiastical yovernment admi- 
mistered by bishops, priests, and deacons ; 
2. In receiving all the books of the New 
Testament except the epistles of Petér$ 
3. In having their copies of the Gospel 
free from all interpolation—Eccles. Hist., 
vol. ii. p. 367. It might be added that 
they rejected the pretended mission of 
Manes. 
# Hallam, vol. ii. p. 528, 
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The records of the Romish inquisition, by which the 
Albigenses were persecuted in common with the Wal- 
denses, sufficiently prove that an important distinction 
existed between the two sects, and that, while the Wal- 
denses were attacked rather as enemies of the temporal 
greatness of the church, the Albigenses were opposed as 
adversaries of its faith, together with its establishments. 
The errors of the Albigenses were however such as 
naturally tended to render them hostile to the corrupt 
practices of that church, for under the influence of their 
Manichean principles they regarded as a duty the ob- 
servance of an austere mortification, and rejected the 
adoration of the cross with the worghip of the Virgin. 

Protestant writers have been solicitous to prove, that 
the Albigenses have been traduced by their adversaries 
of the Romish church, and really professed the pure 
principles of Christianity. The historian of the Roman 
empire on the other hand has labourcd to prove that the 
reformation has had through them a Manichean origin. 
The historian is correct in his statement of the origin 
and tenets of this sect, but his inference conccrning the 
origin of the reformation is fallacious. Three different 
sects appear to have been engaged together in the resist- 
ance *’, which the abuses of the church of Rome encoun- 
tered in the twelfth century ; the Waldcenses, the Arians, 
and the Albigenses. Of these the Waldenses appear to 
have been irreproachable in doctrine, and entitled to be 


0 Erant quidam Ariani, quidam Mani- 
chei, quidam etiam Waldenses sive Lug- 
dunenses, qui, licet inter se dissides, 
omnes tamen in animarum permciem 
contra fidem catholicam conspirabant ; 
et ila quidem Waldenses contra alios 
acutissime cisputant—Du Chesne, tome 
v. p. 666.’ Alanus, in his second book, 
where he treats of the Waldenses, charges 
them principally with disregarding the 
authority of the church, aa preaching 


without a regular mussion. It is evident 
however from the acts of the Inquisition, 
that they denied the existence of purga- 
tory. The difference, made in these re- 
cords between the Waldenses and the 
Manichean sects, shows on the other hand 
that the imputations cast upon the latter 
weie not indiscriminate calumnies.—See 


Limborch, pp. 201, 268, Hallam, vol. i, 
p. 532. 
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considered as the true fathers of the reformation. The 
Arian descendants of the Goths, and the Paulician sect 
of the Albigenses, were auxiliaries indeed, but were 
united in the same cause only as they were opposed to 
a common adversary. Among themselves these sects, 
however combined in their opposition to Rome, were by 
no means united, the Waldenses strenuously maintain- 
ing their own orthodox opinions against the Arians on the 
one part, and on the other against the Albigenses. Still 
the common war was waged with vigour ; the Waldenses 
combated their adversaries with the persuasive force of 
simple truth, the Arians encountered them with the con- 
fidence of human reasoning, and the Albigenses with the 
imposing austerity of Manichean mortification. 

The Waldenses of the French provinces, however 
supported by these other sects, were at length forced 
to yield to persecution; but in their dispersion they 
sowed more widely the seeds of the future reformation. 
Their dispersion began in the year 1180”, when Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, who probably had derived his surname 
from the sect to which he belonged, was driven from 
his home by the Roman pontiff and the archbishop of 
Lyons, and compelled to seek a retreat, first in the 
Netherlands and Picardy, and finally in Bohemia. In 
this country he and his followers assisted in preparing 
the people for the preaching of Huss; and it has ac- 
cordingly been expressly stated, that the Bohemian 
churches, while they acknowledged that Huss had been 
excited by the writings of Wicliffe, considered them- 
selves as having received their doctrines more imme- 
diately from the Waldenses. The final dispersion of 
the sectaries of these provinces was effected about a 
half-century afterwards. Raymond VL, earl of Thou- 
louse *, had drawn upon himself, by protecting them, 

% Leger, liv. i. ch. 20. ™ Mosheim, cent, xiii. part ii, ch, 5, 
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the vengeance of the Roman pontiff Innocent II1., who - 
accordingly in the year 1206 despatched ‘his legates to? 
crush the rising heresies. From this commencement: 
was gradually formed the execrable tribunal ‘of: the: 
Inquisition, completed by the succeeding pontiff in the 

year 1233, the only sure support of a system, which’ 
denies to mankind the liberty of thought in regard to 

their most important interests. The original Waldenses 

of the vallies in the mean time*® retained a sort of 

supremacy over their scattered brethren, being respected 

as the primitive congregations of the sect. To these ' 
vallies accordingly, as to a university, those who were 

intended for holy orders, were sent to study their pro- 

{ession; and from them missionaries were occasionally 

sent, even into distant countries, to form new churches, 

or to visit and superintend those which had been already 

constituted. 

Together with the heresies generated by the Grecian 
and the oriental philosophy, the false religion of Moham- 
med may also claim to have exercised’ some influence in 
assisting the reformation of corrupted Christianity. That 
religion, it has been well observed*, has been from its 
commencement the unceasing censor of the perversions: 
of the Christian faith. Just when the religion of Christ 
was sinking under its manifold abuses, a false religion 
was established in the world with distinguished celebrity, 
which opposed the utmost simplicity of worship to the 
superstitions of a paganised ritual, its leading tenet of 
the unity of the divine nature to the deiffcation of the 
Virgin with a crowd of other saints, and the almost entire 
absence of a priesthood to a numerous, opulent, and ° 
domimeering hierarchy. That the doctrines of that rel1’ 
gion ‘excited the curiosity of: Christians ‘is sufficiently! 
proved hy the fact, that in- the! twelfth .century ‘a’ Freweie! 


*® Leper, Hiv. ip. 2038. +--+? Os Pinter's Hist. of fh pfitad, bol: Bq! 34, &e. 
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abbot, the friend of Saint Bernard, translated the koran. 
That this curiosity, so awakened, was directed to the 
reformation of the church, may be inferred from the 
prevalence of reforming opinions in those provinces of 
France, which were adjacent to the Spanish frontiers. 
We know indeed that Gerbert, who had resorted to the 
Mohammedans of Spain for instruction, was in the year 
990 so strongly impressed with these opinions, that he 
proclaimed the pontiff to be Anti-Christ, ‘the man of 
sin,’ mentioned in the Epistle to the Thessalonians; and 
that from the schools in France,ewhich he instituted, 
came Berenger, who in the succeeding age attacked the 
great papal doctrinewf transubstantiation. The school- 
men too, whose disputations, vain as they were in them- 
selves, roused from its sleep of ignorance the intellect of 
Europe, received their arguments and their habits of 
contention from the Arabian metaphysicians. 

To the Greek church too some collateral influence Las 
been already traced”, as it affected the minds of those, 
who inhabited the‘common border of the two districts, 
in which the supremacy of the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and that of the Roman pontiff were respectively 
acknowledged. Bohemia, which had been converted 
to the religion of Christ by missionaries of the Greek 
church, but afterwards, on account of its connexion with 
the German empire, adopted the Roman ritual, fluctu- 
ated during about two centuries between the two systems. 
Near the close of the twelfth century, while the people 
of that country were in this unsettled state of religious 
observance, the Waldenses, driven by persecution from 
Lyons, arrived among them, and found their minds well 
prepared to listen to their representations of the abuses 
of the church of Rome. The Greek church, however 
distracted by doctrinal dissensions, and disgraced by a 

*® Chapter ii, of this book. 
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gaudy and idolatrous ceremonial, had been preserved 
from corruption in two important and observable parti- 
culars® ; it permitted the liturgy to be performed in the 
vernacular language of each of the countries, which 
received its tenets, and in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper it administered the cup, together with the bread, 
to the laity. To these peculiarities, which presented 
themselves to the notice of the most illiterate, the Bohe- 
mians had long been exclusively accustomed ; and down 
to the arrival of the Waldenses the lower classes still 
adhered to them, probably with increased attachment on 
account of the efforts employed to establish the contrary 
regulations of the Roman church. #n such a people the 
fugitives found many persons well disposed to embrace 
their principles of dissent. The scct accordingly became 
numerous, and subsisted to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when many of its members attached themselves 
to the party of separatists formed by the preaching of 
Huss in the beginning of the fifteenth century”. 

It was natural that a country, in which materials of 
resistance had been thus brought together, should become 
the scene of the earliest struggle of continental reforma- 
tion. Accordingly a century before Luther, John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, having had their zeal excited by 
the writings of Wicliffe®, the English patriarch of reli- 
gious reformation, preached openly in Bohemia the ne- 
cessity of a formal separation from the church of Rome. 


* The cause of the former of these dis- church. This may have been sufficient 


tinctions probably was that the Greek 
language continued to be the living speech 
of the Greeks, whereas the Latin, having 
ceased to be the language of Italy, was 
become peculiar to the clergy. The 
cause of the other was probably that the 
Greek church had not admitted the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, of which the 
retrenchment of the cup appears to have 
been a consequence. Transubstantiation 
was the peculiar heresy of the western 


to cause the Greeks té@ reject it. 

7 Mosheim, cent. iv. part u. ch. ui. 

8 It has been observed by the transla- 
tor of Mosheim, that this must be under- 
stood only in relation to the papal 
hierarchy, the despotism of the court of 
Rome, and the corruptions of the clergy, 
it being certain that Huss adhered to the 
most superstitious doctrines of the church, 
ax appears by two sermons, which he had 

repared for the council of Constance.— 
ccles, Hist., vol. ui. p. 410, note. 
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Nor was this a transient effort” speedily and effectually 
suppressed, for in this same country, a century after 
Luther, arose from the same cause that memorable war 
of thirty years, which terminated in the treaty of West- 
phalia, the grand adjustment of the political interests of 
the west. 

To these general considerations of predisposing causes 
must be added that of the personal character of one dis- 
tinguished individual, whose authority, acknowledged in 
the Roman church, afforded a powerful support to the 
leaders of the reformation. The existence of an indivi- 
dual so peculiarly characterised as Augustine, occurring 
in the latter part ofthe fourth century, just as those cor- 
ruptions were beginning to prevail, against which in the 
time of the reformation his doctrine of justification by 
faith was found to be the most effectual] antidote, may 
surely be regarded as an event deserving attention in an 
examination of the causes of that great revolution. The 
doctrine of Augustine, not disavowed as the faith of 
Rome, when it was not yet too much perverted by the 
vain contrivances of priestcraft to consider human efforts 
as insufhcient for salvation, remained through the dark 
ages of ignorance a beacon to warn the reflecting from 
the errors of superstitious observances ; and among the 
friars of the Augustinian order at last was found the man, 
who boldly and successfully arraigned the system, which 
had substituted these observances for the genuine means 
of salvation. The great question indeed between thie 
reformers arfd the Romanists was, whether salvation 
could be attained by the various devices of superstition 


* So far indued was it from being tran- 
sient, that the Hussites have been repre- 
sexited as very numerous in Bohemia ut 
a not distant period. Some think, says 
Riesbeck, that a fourth part of the in- 
habitants are of this sect, which was also 
spread widely in Moravia. Scarce four 


years are past, he adds, since above ten 
thousand farmers made a little stand to 
recover their freedom of opinion, but they 
were soon quieted, and the thing had no 
further conseyuences.—Travels through 


Germany, vol.i, p. 412. Dubl, 1787. 
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and priestcraft, or must depend wholly on the merits 
and the intercession of Christ. Fortunately for the 
reformation it happened, that this father, acknowledged 
and reverenced in the church of Rome, had long before 
established the doctrine, that merely human efforts, even 
of moral righteousness, must be unavailing; and the 
principle applied itself with yct greater force to the 
numerous observances, which had been substituted by 
the priesthood for the reasonable service of a Christian. 
This eminent man was born in the Roman province of 
Africa, and appears ta have inherited all the vehemence 
of character, which is believed to belong to the inhabit- 
auts of that region. In his youth his ardent spirit, 
gratified with the pretended solution of difficulties, en- 
gaged him in the heresy of the Manicheans, to which 
he continued attached during several years, until he was 
at length recalled to the orthodox faith by the sermons 
of Ambrose, which he heard at Milan. With the zcal 
of a proselyte he then became a champion of the church 
against the heresy, which he had Veen persuaded to 
abandon, arguing strenuously for the freedom of the 
human will in opposition to the fatalism of the Mani- 
cheans, who represented every man as having two souls”, 
the one derived from the evil principle, and therefore 
necessarily doomed to destruction, the other, having 
sprung from the good principle, as certainly destined to 
happiness. Early however in the fifth century he felt 
himself called to another controversy by the very dif- 
ferent heresy of Pelagius, a British monk, who main- 
tained that our nature had expericnced no corruption”, 
and required not any internal assistance of the divine 
spirit, for attaining to the highest degrees of piety and 
virtue, though by external grace it might be usefully 


» Hist. de Manichée, tome ii. p. 420. *1 Mosheim, cent. v, part ii. ch. v, 
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excited to exertion. Pelagius, who had gone into Pales- 
tine, was protected by the bishop of Jerusalem, whose 
attachment to the principles of Origen disposed him to 
countenance the new doctrine, and he was even declared 
by the Roman pontiff to be sound in the faith. Augus- 
tine however, at the head of the bishops of Africa, was 
steady in his opposition ; the pontiff was induced by his 
representations to relinquish the opinion, which he had 
pronounced ; and the doctrine of Pelagius was condemned 
and suppressed by the authority of the Roman see. In 
this other controversy Augustine, attacked the freedom 
of the human will as strenuously, as he had before main- 
tained it against Manichean fatalism, and was hurried 
into the usc of language, which was understood to imply, 
that God had predestinated not only the punishment of 
sinners, but also the crimes for which it was to be in- 
flicted. This interpretation of his doctrine however he 
vehemently denied, and employed all his influence in 
procuring its rejection. 

While all this various enginery was prepared for 
shaking the dominion of the papacy, that dominion was 
itself subjected to the action of interier causes of decay, 
which enfeebled its resistance. In the thirteenth century 
it had attained its greatest prosperity *, which may 
indecd be considered as having been continued through 
the whole of that age, having begun with Innocent III. 
and ended with Boniface VIII. The former of these 
two pontiffs, whose papacy began that century *, had 
been successful in accomplishing the three great enter- 
prises of the papal ambition. He first of the pontiffs 
acquired a dominion over Rome and the central parts 
of Italy; by the Latin conquest of Constantinople, and 
the submission of Bulgaria and Armenia, he attained the 


® Hallam’s State of args during 33 Ibid., p. 97. 
the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 6 
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general supremacy of the Christian church; and he 
realised, after the lapse of more than a hundred years, 
the bold pretension of Gregory VII. to the general 
control of princes, asserting to the papacy the same 
superiority over their power, which the great luminary 
of the day maintains over the lesser luminaries of the 
night. But this ecclesiastical domination contained 
within itself principles of dissolution, even more than 
political empires, its consistency and strength being 
wholly dependent on opinion. The wealth and pomp 
and ambition of the hierarchy offended the good sense 
and the piety of the laity, and even incurred the severe 
reproaches of the mendicant orderg of the church; the 
papal power became at length the object of the great 
schism, which was begun in the year 1378, and during 
fifty years exhibited to the astonished nations of the west 
two, or even tliree pontiffs, denouncing their anathemas 
in their mutual contention ; and the clergy were gene- 
rally alienated from the sec of Rome by the partiality, 
which was there manifested for thes mendicant orders, 
by the continually increasing encroachments on the 
rights of ecclesiastical patronage, and by the oppressive 
demands of money, required as the revenue of the spiri- 
tual empire. 

It seems indeed that the temporal dominion of Rome*, 
first fully established by Innocent III., enfecbled the 
spiritual influence of the papacy, by exhibiting it as a 
political power engaged in the ordinary contentions of 
ambition, and employing the ordinary measures of 
_ aggression and resistance. In the three centuries, 
which have succeeded the Reformation, the possession 
of the Roman principality has maintained the dignity 
of the papacy, by preserving the pontiff from becoming 
dependent on any of the sovereigns of Europe; but in 


** Hallam’s State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. ii. pp. 122, 123. 
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earlier times, when a spiritual empire was raised on the 
‘basis of religious opinion, an abstraction from temporal 
ambition, in a nominal dependence on the empire, was 
more favourable to the exaltation of the papacy, than 
‘a direct engagement in the politics of Italy. This part 
then of the successes of Innocent II]. appears to have 
acted with a double influence on the papacy, one im- 
mediate, the other remote, but cach accommodated to 
the circumstances of its own period, though neither was 
contemplated by that able and thes pontiff. The 
immediate influence served to discredit the papacy as 
a spiritual dominion, and thus to facilitate the Reforma- 
tion; the remote operation made provision for the inde- 
pendence of the papacy in those later ages, in which 
the formidable pretensions of the pontitts were reduced 
to little more than a pre-eminence in ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. The engagement in the political interests of Italy 
produced its natural eficct, in bringing forward base 
and unworthy men, eager to avail theinselves of the 
opportunity of gratfying an intriguing ambition, It is 
accordingly observable, that in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century the papal throne was dishonoured by 
the extreme profligacy of the pontifts, especially ef the 
notorious Alexander VI. From the termination of tlie 
schism, turning their attention wholly to schemes of 
temporal aggrandisement of themselves, or of their 
kindred, the pontitis forgot the spiritual character, which 
constituted the real power of their see, and while they 
were caballing for their own worldly purposes, prepared 
the way for the Reformation. 

The necessity of reforming the church was at length 
‘very generally felt even by those who were not at all 
-disposed to secede from it, and various efforts were ex- 
erted’ by them for the purpose; but the result served 
only to demonstrate the necessity of some important 
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change in the ecclesiastical constitution of Europe. When 
the papal schism had outraged every serious mind, a 
council was convened, first at Pisa, afterwards at Con- 
stance, to remedy the alarming disorder of the hierarchy. 
The latter of these assemblies *, which met in the year 
1414, adopted very decisive measures, according to the 
light which it possessed; it struck deadly blows at the 
supreme dominion of the papacy, but did nothing for 
the general amendment of the church. Constituted ® on 
amore denocratical plan than had been observed for 
ages in ccclesiastical councils, this assembly proclaimed 
that by divine right it possessed authority in matters of 
faith, and in the reformation of the church, to which 
even the pontiff was obliged to submit, thus denying to 
him his infallibility and supreme dominion, which were 
thenceforward to be exercised by councils convened at 
stated times*’. This formidable assault was however 
eluded without much difhculty, as it was easy for the 
papal party to avail themselves of the jealousies of the 
several nations, of which the couneil was composed ; 
and though the council of Basle, assembled in the year 
1433, proceeded in the spirit of that of Constance to 
abolish various abuses of the papal authority, yet having 
been induced by the resistance of the pontiff to depose 
him from his dignity, and to renew the schism by the 
election of another person to the papacy, it lost the 


85 TIallam, vol. ii. p. 106. 

85 In this council, besides the bishops, 
sat and voted, not only the chiefs of mo- 
nasteries, but the ambassadors of all 
Christian princes, the deputies of univer- 
sities, a multitude of inferior theologians, 
and even doctors of law. It was agreed 
that the ambassadors could not vote upon 
articles of faith, but only on questions 
relative to the settlement of the church. 
But ecclesiastics of the second order were 
allowed to vote generally. To coun- 
teract also the superior number of the 
italian bishops, the council was divided 


into four nations, the Italian, the Ger- 
man, the French, and the English, with 
equal nghts. The Spaniaids, who after- 
wards acceded to the council, were admit- 
ted asa fifth nation.—Hust. du Concile 
de Constance, tome u. p. 30, &e. Amst., 
1727. 

87 Another was to be assembled at the 
end of five years, a third at the end of 
seven more, and from that time a council 
was regularly to be convened at the end 
of each interval of ten—Hallam, vol, 11. 
p- 109. 
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support of the princes of Europe, and frustrated the 
project of imposing permanent limitations on the papal 
power by councils periodically convened. 

These councils have left to the world no reason for 
regretting the failure of the plan. The abuses of the 
papal supremacy might perhaps have been reduccd, or 
even suppressed ; but the spiritual domination would 
have been only transferred from a pope to a council, and 
no encroachment of ecclesiastical dominion would have 
becn restrained, no corruption of faith or worship would 
have becn purified. The council of Constance has even 
rendered itself for ever infamous® by solemnly recogni- 
sing the abominable principle, that no faith should be 
observed with Huss to the prejudice of the catholic reli- 
gion—a memorable example and demonstration of the 
utter inability of the church of Rome to effect its own 
reformation. Governments, as well as councils, have 
resisted, in a greater or less degree, the usurpations of 
the papacy, and the domestic usurpations of the clergy 
have also in some eountries of the church of Rome been 
controlled in subordination to the interest of the state; 
but the subjugation of the human mind in all its spiritual 
concerns was of the essence of that church, and accord- 
ingly to maintain it by persecution was deemed a sacred 
duty, and fidelity pronounced to be a crime. Nor was 
this odious principle avowed only by a council on one 


38 ¢ Gerson, the most eminent theolo- 
gian of his aye, and the corypheus of the 
paity, which opposed the transalpine 
principles, was deeply concerned in this 
atrocious business.’—lIlallam, vol. in. p. 
112, 

% England, the earliest and the most 
steady opponent of Rome, prepared her- 
self m this manner for that temperate 
and orderly separation, which was after- 
wards accomplished. Germany, bafHed 
in her efforts for independence, prepared 
the occasion for the statement of the hun- 


dred grievances, presented to Adnan VI. 
by the dict of Nuremberg. France so 
moderated the control of the church, as to 
render its authority tolerable and conse- 
quently permanent. Spain, adopting in 
the latter part of the thuteenth century a 
great part of the decretals into her na- 
tional code, trained her people on the 
other hand to become the slaves of the 
clerzy, when the accession of the emperor 
Charles V. should have connected that 
country with the empire, and with the 


papacy. 
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solitary occasion, but had before“ been substantially 
established in the decretals, the code of the papal domi- 
nion, and had been expressly announced by a pontiff. 

Nor was the corruption of the church limited to per- 
sons placed in exalted stations, and therefore exposed to 
all the strong temptations of worldly ambition. That 
the church, as an ecclesiastical system, had become inca- 
pable of communicating and maintaining a sentiment of 
religion among men, and was in truth at once unworthy 
and unable to exist longer in its actual condition, we have 
the unquestionable, testimony of Bellarmine, its ablest 
defender, borne too in the presence of its adversaries, for 
he wrote after the reformation. , For some years,’ says 
he*!, before the Lutheran and Calvinistic heresies were 
published, there was not (as contemporary authors tes- 
tify) any severity in ecclesiastical judicatories, any dis- 
eipline with regard to morals, any knowledge of sacred 
literature, any reverence for divine things ; thcre was not 
almost any religion remaining.’ If in these respects the 
church of Rome has since been in any degree amended, 
we must attribute it to the salutary influence of an alarm- 
ing secession. 

When so many causes had co-operated to form a nu- 
merous party of Christians adverse to the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, the special preservation of a small 
number of uncorrupted Christians, the Arian doctrine 
of the descendants of the Goths, the Manichean tenets 
of the Paulicians, the anti-idolatrous spirit of the Ara- 


4° It was established in the decretals, 


effecti erant, sunt temeraria, illicite, et 
that an oath disadvantageous to the 


tpso gure nulle (etsi forte ante ipsorum 


church is not binding. Urban VI., ad- 
vanced to the papacy in the year 1378, 
issued the following solemn and general 
declaration against keeping faith with 
heretics: Attendentes quod hujusmodi 
confeederationes, colligationes, et lige seu 
conventiones, facte cum hujusmodi here- 
ticis seu schismaticis, postquam tales 


lapsum in schisma, seu heresim, nite, 
seu facte fuissent) etiam si forent jua 
mento vel fide data firmate, aut confir- 
matione apostolicé, vel quicunque firmi- 
tate alid roboratw, postquam tales, ut- 
premittitur, sunt effectii—Rymer, t. vii. 
pp 352, 353. 
41 Concio xxvii. Op., tom. vi. 
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hian impasture, the distinctness of. the usages of the 
Greek:church, and the personal character and peculiar 
circumstances of Augustine; and when that church had 
hoth.excited by the enormity of its abuses the displeasure 
ofievary serious mind, and by actual trial had proved its 
own inability to effect the reformation, which all good 
men desired; it pleased the Almighty ruler of the world 
to bring forward, asthe chief agent in this most import- 
ant, work, an obscure monk in a distant region, who was 
beyond the influence of most of these causes”, but, catch- 
ing in his monastic scclusion the first glimpses of the 
divine light of truth, was urged by the intemperance of 
his adversaries to question their authority, and uninten- 
tionally to become the reformer of Europe. 

Perhaps in all the various combinations of the history 
of the world none is more remote from the anticipations 
of human conjecture, than that the reformer of the church 
should appear in such circumstances. It would natu- 
rally be expected, that the change would be commenced 
among those, who had previously manifested the strongest 
spirit of resistance. Yet how evidently do we now per- 
ceive the advantage of that very differcnt combination of 
events, which could not have been foreseen! If the 
leader of the reformation had arisen among the Bohe- 
mians, what could have occurred but a repetition of the 
violence, which a century before had distracted their 
country? When however this important individual ap- 
peared first ina monastery of a distant province, remote 
from all the irritations of preceding struggles, and slowly 
emancipating himself by the efforts of his own mind from 
the thraldom of his monastic habits, he might rejoice 

42 Even in the year 1523, when some of tioning some particulars, in which he con- 

the Bohemianscame tohim,and explained — ceived that their doctrine required cor- 
their doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, he — rection —-Seckendorf, Comment. de Lue 


declared that he only then ceased to con- _ theranismog, hb. 1. p. 276. Lipsie, 1694. 
sider them as heretics, still however men- 
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indeed when he discovered, that’ so many persons con- 
sented with him in the opinions, which he had’ been 
gradually led to form for himself, but he could be subject 
to no extrinsic influence, which might excite him to 
forget the moderation essential to a sound and useful 
change of the ecclesiastical arrangements of Europe. 
The predispositions, which have been examined, gave 
streneth to the cause; the estrangement of the leader 
from much of their operation gave it temperance and 


utility. 


e 

43 We expressed his approbation of 
their opimons relative to the nature and 
persony of the Divinity, the medsation of 
Christ, and the office and power of the 
Hoiy Spirit; and he commended them 
for having rejected the traditions of men, 
purgatory, masses instituted on account 
of purgatory, and the worship of saints : 
but he blamed them for denying the real 


presence of the body of Christin the sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper, and also 
the faith of infants in baptism. for con 
necting chanty with a saving faith in the 
work ot justification, for acknowledging 
seven sacraments, and for prohibiting the 
marriage of the clerzy.— Seckendorf, 
Comment, de Lutheramsimo, lb. 1, p. 276. 
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BOOK III. 


REVIEW OF MODERN HISTORY FROM THE REFORMATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of the history of Germany, from the commencement of the reign of 
Charics V, in the year 1519, fo his abdication in the year 1556. 


The Reformation which had bece begun by Luther in the year 1517, decided by the 
decree of Worms.—Wars with France and Turkey begun, 1521.—Hundred Grie- 
vances of Germany, 1522.—The Lutherans begin to associate, 1523,—Leacue 
of the Roman-Catholics, 1524.—League of the Lutherans: Hungary and Bo- 
hemia again acquired by the Austrian family, 1526.—Rome taken and plundered, 
1527.—Protestation of the Lutherans against the decree of the dict of Spire, and 
name of Protestants assumed: the Tuiks besiege Vienna, 1529.—Confession of 
Augsburg: extinction of Itahan independence, 1530 —Ferdinand king of the 
Romans, 1531.—League of the Protestants at Smalkalde, 1536.—League of the 
Roman-Cathohics at Nurembeiy, 1538.—Order of Jesiuts instituted, 1540.—Calvin 
establishes his system at @eneva, 104].—Council of Trent assembled, 1545.— 
Death of Luther: the league of Smalkalde take aims, 1546.—The Protestants of 
Germany league with Fiance, 1551.—The Peace of Passau, 1552—The Reforma- 
tion established in Germany, 1555.—Abdication of Charles V., 1556. 


Tue history of the formation of a system of balanced 
power is divisible into three periods, the Italian, the 
German, and the French. The Italian period, which’ 
has been already considered, was of a very short dura- 
tion, having been begun by Lorenzo de’ Medici in the 
year 1480, and terminated by his death in the year 1492. 
The German period, to which the Italian had been pre- 
paratory, may be regarded as having commenccd with 
the struggle between the emperor Charles V. and Francis 
I. of France in the year 1521, and as having extended 
from that time to the year 1688, when the establishment 


1 Book ii, chap, i. 
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of William III. on the throne of these countries consti- 
tuted a new epoch in the policy of Kurope. The third 
period, which arose out of the second, and forms the 
consummation of this view of history, comprehended the 
years which intervened between the advancement of 
William and the revolution of France, or a complete 
century. The interval between the first and second 
period was occupied by those Italian struggles, which 
served to engage the other countries of Europe in the 
policy of Italy, and to discipline them to the practice of 
its arrangements. No such interruption, however, was 
necessary between the second and third, as the latest 
system was but a new modification,of that, by which it 
had been preceded, and the change was immediately 
accomplished by the interposition of a new agent, the 
British government. 

The second period, embracing one hundred and sixty- 
seven years, is the subject of the present book. Of this 
period, denominated German, because Germany was 
during that time the predominant eountry of Europe, 
and the object of the general apprehension, much the 
vreater part was employed in the slow and gradual for- 
mation of the system, which was completed only in the 
year 1648 by the treaty of Westphalia, or rather in the 
year 1669 by the treaty of the Hague, which perfected 
the arrangements begun in the negociations of the 
former. For the actual subsistence of the system, thcre- 
fore, only forty, or rather only nineteen years, can be 
allowed. This would be a short duration, indeed, if the 
period had not been introductory to another, as the 
Italian period of twelve years had been to the German. 

The great agent in the German period of the fede- 
rative policy of Europe was the reformation of religion, 
by which the grand division of Roman-Catholics and 
Protestants was introduced into its political relations. 
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Germany had been prepared for the fornration of a fede- 
rative system by the loose combination of the parts of its 
monarchy, which constituted rather a league of distinct 
states, connected under a common chief, than a single 
government, It had also acquired from Italy some 
knowledge and practice of those federal combinations, 
by which Lorenzo de’ Medici had endeavoured to sustain 
the independence of his native Florence. But these 
were merely predispositions, and required that some 
active principle should be introduced, which might array 
two great combinations of states in mutual opposition, 
and urge them to the most strenuous efforts. Such an 
opposition of parties,was furnished by the separation of 
a considerable portion of Europe from the communion of 
the church of Rome. At this period, for the first time, 
a German historian? remarks, princes were enabled to 
bring foreign politics before their assemblies of states, 
and hope for a speedy assistance : and the author of a 
recent French publication has observed*, that the original 
principle of the bulance of power in Europe, however 
it was afterwards modified by new circumstances, was 
nothing but the opposition of the Catholic and Protestant 
parties. An opposition of religious principles influ- 
enced every class, and gave even to every individual a 
direct and personal interest in the foreign policy of his 
country. 

Many causes had constituted Germany a favourable 
scene for beginning the reformation, as for originating 
that federative policy, to which the religious revolution 
was thus necessary. The ancient and continued contests. 
between the popes and the emperors had disposed the 
minds of many to resist the pretensions of the papacy :.. 
the degree of success, which had been attained by the 


9 Schiller’s Hist. of the Thirty Years’ ® Essay on the Reformation, by Vil- 
War, vol. i. p. 9. Dubl. 1800, lers, p, 270, Lond. 1805, ' 
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pontiffs in the prosecution of their claims, had encot- 
raged them* to aggravate the abuses of their dominion, 
and thus to prepare the people for receiving impressions 
unfavourable to their religion: and the distribution of 
the country into numerous jurisdictions, almost inde- 
pendent of the imperial authority, afforded opportunities 
of protection and safety for the preachers of reformation, 
which could not exist in a more simple constitution of 
government. In the most remote part of this country 
was the electorate of Saxony, a district so considerable, 
that the imperial crown was offered to the elector by his 
colleagues in the electoral dignity, who were apprelen- 
sive of the power of the two more fosmidable claimants ; 
and this district was ruled by a prince so wise and mo- 
derate, that he refused the proffered diadem, recom- 
mending the election of Charles, in preference to Francis. 
This elector too had recently founded a university at Wit- 
tenberg, in which Luther, a monk of the Augustinian order, 
had been appointed professor, first of philosophy, and 
afterwards of theology. In a situation so peculiarly 
favourable to his success, the professor began his career 
of reformation with opposing the practical abuses of in- 
dulgences; and in this his earliest effort his high cha- 
racter procured for him the support even of the monastic 
society, to which he belonged, and co-operated with the 
suggestions of a sound policy in disposing the elector 
himself to give him protection. 

An extraordinary combination of circumstances proved 
favourable to the begining and progresg of Luther's 
reformation. The immediate crisis was rendered parti- 
cularly favourable by the death of the emperor Maxi 


milian, for that event devolved upon the’ friendly ‘elector 
1 P ‘ 1 ‘ ' ! 40 a 

* This is amply proved by the state- of the new opinions were far from being 
ment of the centum gravamina, presented the most numerous or powerful party. 
to ‘the pontiff ia the year 1528, by the Hist. wf Qhasles V,, vol. its pl. 299.100 * 
diet of Nuremberg, in whieh the patrons Muck fa th tog a tuw ows 44 
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of Saxony, the vicariat of that part of the empire, and at 
the same time diverted the attention of the Roman pontiff 
from so obscure a contest to the more considerable and 
pressing interest, which he felt in the election of an 
emperor. During the interregnum, which lasted more 
than five months, the opinions of Luther were propagated 
without control. The Roman pontiff too, having during 
more than a year afterwards deferred the adoption of de- 
cisive measures, gave Luther such an opportunity of ex- 
amining the proceedings and principles of the court of 
Rome, as determined him to undertake a reformation, 
not only of practice, but also of doctrine ; and° when at 
length he was condemned by a decree of the empire, the 
execution of the decree was hindered, partly by the multi- 
plicity of occupation, in which the commotions of Spain, 
and the wars of Italy and the Netherlands, involved and 
embarrassed the emperor, partly by the singular precau- 
tion of his friend the elector of Saxony, who caused him 
to be carried into captivity, and detained in an unknown 
confinement. The circumstances of his own mind also 
were not less favourable, for to the gradual progress 
of his religious discoveries he owed his success; his 
hearers were imperceptibly carried forward from one step 
to another, and the Roman pontiff was restrained from 
resorting at once to measures of severity, which might 
have stifled the reformation in its birth’. 

It is natural to enquire, why the emperor was not in- 
fluenced by the same considerations, which disposed the 
elector of Saxony to be the protector of Luther, even 
before he became his disciple. As emperor of Germany 
he was the political rival of the Roman pontiff, and he 
must have felt more deeply, in proportion to his more 


- © Hist. of Charles V., vol. ii. p.135. empire. 
The elector Palatine and the elector of © Tbid., p. 180. 
Saxony were the ordinary vicars of the 7 Ibid., p. 144. 
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extended authority, the grievances of ecclesiastical 
usurpation. Why then did not the German reformation 
comprehend the whole territory of the empire, like the 
change of religion effected in the northern kingdoms of 
Denmark and Sweden, instead of being limited to certain 
provinces, and disowned by the sovereign? The answer 
to the question’ has been already given by the historian, 
in remarking that the various and scattered dominions of 
Charles, and the impending hostilities of Francis, ren- 
dered it indispensably important to him to secure the 
friendship of the pontiff. A most extraordinary concur- 
rence of contingencies had united in his person the suc- 
cessions of Austria, the Netherlands, ‘and Spain, so that 
he could not consider the question of a reformation merely 
as the sovereign of the empire, and for his other domi- 
nions he could not hazard the enterprise. 

Another enquiry here presents itself, which belongs to 
the present investigation. How would the general in- 
terests of Europe have been affected, if Charles had not 
by a double inheritance become the sovereign of these 
various and scattered dominions, but, possessing only the 
empire, had adopted the principles of the Saxon elector, 
and supported Luther in separating from the Roman see? 
This question may be answercd from the consideration of 
the importance of the mutual opposition of Protestants 
and Roman-Catholics, as the generating principle of a 
system of political equilibrium, begun within the govern- 
ment of Germany. If the whole empire had become 
protestant, there would have been within it no such di- 
vision of religious parties, as appears to have been 
required for giving being to the struggles, which were 
concluded by the adjustments of the treaty of West- 
phalia. 

It may indeed be questioned, whether the reformation 


Hist. of Charles V., vol. ii, p. 176, 
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could, in a religious view, have been well established 
in Germany, if it had not experienced from the power of 
the emperor a resistance, which restrained its leaders 
within the bounds of moderation. Melancthon has on 
more than one occasion® expressed his apprehension of 
the violence, which the clergy would probably suffer from 
the princes, and yet more from the nobles, bred as these 
had been in forests and stables, if they were not re- 
Strained by the hierarchy and the emperor; and he has 
declared his persuasion, that the two great chiefs of the 
Protestants would probably have contended among them- 
selves, and that many divisions would have ensued 
among their followers. The interest of religion was 
therefore coincident with the political interest of Europe, 
both being most effectually promoted by the adherence 
of the emperor to the see of Rome. 

The character of Luther was singularly compounded 
of a fearless courage in conduct, and a cautious and even 
diffident timidity of opinion. Driven" early into the mo- 
nastic life by the shock experienced at the sudden death 
of a friend, killed by lightning at his side, he appears 
to have been disciplined by it to habits of patient sub- 
mission, while his native boldness bade defiance to per- 
sonal danger. In that situation also he found various 
excitements of a purer faith. The monastery, in which 
he sought a retreat, being of the Augustinian order, he 
naturally acquired a respect for the writings of Augus- 
tine, which were adverse to the actual state of the church : 
in the second year after he had entered it, he discovered 
a Latin bible, and then for the first time learned, that there 
were other passages of scripture, besides those which were 
recited in the daily offices of the church : soon afterwards, 
being visited in sickness by an aged monk, he received 


* Schmidt, tom. vii. p. 488. 10 Seckendorf, lib. i. p. 18, 19. 
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from him the doctrine of the remission of sins through 
faith, and was from that time indefatigable in searching 
the sacred scriptures and the works of the patron of his 
order. Still he had no idea of questioning the faith of 
the church of Rome, and seven years elapsed before he 
was, as he has himself represented, forced into an open 
opposition by the impossibility of retreating". Slowly 
and with difficulty did he emancipate himself from the 
persuasion, that he was bound to submit his opinions to 
the dictation of the visible church. This persuasion 
was however” much shaken by a mission, on which he 
had been despatched to Rome for the determination of 
some disputed matters of discipline rélative to his order, 
having in the ecclesiastical capital of Christendom been 
disgusted by the abandoned morals and the irreligion of 
the clergy, though he could not yet cease to consider 
them as the rulers of his faith. Luther has been censured 
as coarse and violent, when he was at length engaged in 
the great struggle of the reformation ; hut with more mo- 
deration he could not have held on his way through the 
difficulties, which opposed him“, and with all his violence 
he was most adverse to the principle of maintaining by 
arms the cause of religious truth ”. 


11 Seckendorf, lib. i. p. 38. 

18 Bower’s Life of Luther, p. 20, 21. 
Lond. 1813. 

18 He used often afterwards to ex- 
claim, that he would not, for the value of a 
thousand florins, have missed the instruc- 
tion afforded him by the journey to Rome. 
Ihid., p. 21. It is remarkable that Wic- 
liffe had the advantage of receiving a si- 
mular lesson. 

* Luther in a confidential letter writes 
thus of himself :—Solor tamen meipsum, 
quod existimem, imo sciam, patrem illum 
familias colestem, pro magmitudine sus 
domiis, etiam opus habere uno et altero 
servo, duro contra duros, et aspero contra 
asperos, veluti malo cuneo in malos nodos. 
Epist. Lutheri, ed. Budd., p. 193. Eras- 
mus applied to him a commendation, as- 
signed by the ancient proverb to Hercules, 


Cimon, and other illustrious characters, 
Axons py, AAG Ta Ubyige & yabos.—-Me- 
Jancthon’s Funeral Oration. 

4 Before the meeting held at Smal- 
kade the elector of Saxony demanded of 
Luther, whether it were lawful to form a 
league for the defence of religion. The 
reply of Luther was, that he could not ad- 
vise an alliance, and would rather die ten 
times, than cause that a war should be 
excited for the gospel.—Seckendorf, lib. 
n.p. 141. Two years afterwards, how- 
ever, he yielded to the suggestion, that 
the emperor had so abused his constitu- 
tional powers, that the states were justi- 
fied by the constitution of the empiré m 
entering into a defensive alliance for the 
protection of that religious truth, which 
they were bound to preserve to their sub- 
jects.—Ibid., lib. iii, p. 10. 
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The occasion of the reformation, it is well known, was 
furnished by the gross aggravation of the indulgences of 
the church, which had been early in their origin, though 
slow and gradual in the progress to their last prodigious 
enormity. In their commencement indulgences” were 
merely mitigations of the penances imposed by the church, 
conceded to the recommendations of martyrs and confes- 
sors. They were however so speedily abused, that early 
in the third century Tertullian complained of the fraudu- 
lent contrivances, by which the discipline of the church 
was already evaded. But the practice was not very widely 
extended, nor employed as an engine of power, until the 
crusades had excitéd the pontiffs to employ every expe- 
dient, for collecting a force sufficient to encounter their 
infidel adversaries. The crusaders being considered as 
men engaged in the immediate service of the church, it 
was deemed reasonable that they should be encouraged 
in their arduous and hazardous enterprise by a plenary 
indulgence, extended to a remission of all sins, and the 
boon was afterwards granted to all, who, without en- 
gaging personally in the service, should provide sub- 
stitutes for these wars of religion. The indulgences, 
thus granted to those who opposed the infidels of the 
east, were afterwards allowed to them, who encountered 
the domestic enemies of the church, the heretics of the 
west : the institution of jubilees, the first of which was 
celebrated in the year 1300, converted them into an ex- 
pedient for supporting and enriching the see of Rome, in- 
dulgences béing granted to all, who should on such oc- 
casions repair to the papal residence : and the accelerated 
return of these festivals, the interval being successively 
reduced from a hundred” to fifty, to thirty-three and to 


16 Hist. of the Reformation, by Beau- years, in which he charges the angels to 
sobre, vol. 1. Pp 8. Lond. 1801. transport to heaven those who should die 
17 There is extant an edict of Clement im this pilgrimage.—Sleidani Comment., 

VI, who reduced the interval to fifty p.620. Francof. 1610. 
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twenty-five years, so multiplied the distribution of these 
favours of the papacy, that it became an ordinary measure 
of ecclesiastical finance. Originally they had been issued 
by the bishops ; but at the commencement of the crusades 
the power was claimed by the pontiffs as the exclusive 
prerogative of the Roman see, at which time the ple- 
nitude of the papal power transformed them from re- 
missions of ecclesiastical penances into remissions of the 
pains of purgatory. In support of this pretension it was 
urged, that the superabundant merit of the saints consti- 
tuted a stock, from which the pontiff could at pleasure 
transfer portions to sinners. As the sufficiency of this 
stock might be questioned, the infiAite merits of Christ 
were added to those of the saints; but, as'* it was not 
easy to persuade mankind, that the free gift of Christ 
could be purchased with money, the chief reliance was 
placed on the satisfaction of the saints. Penance was 
mentioned for the sake of form; money however was 
alone required, or at the most some external perfor- 
mances, which it was even then permitted to redeem. 
Offensive to every moral and religious feeling as the 
abuse of indulgences had already become, it was aggra- 
vated by Leo X., who had been advanced to the papacy 
in the year 1513. Splendid in his expenditure, he soon 
discovered that his finances were inadequate to the supply 
of his wants, especially as he was charged with the task 
of completing the great church of saint Peter, which his 
predecessor had begun to build. To proclaim a sale of 
indulgences was on this occasion suggested to him, as 
the easiest and most effectual expedient for replenishing 
the exhausted coffers of the papacy; and it was accord- 
ingly published in the year 1516, the sale being urged, 
especially in Saxony, with an eagerness which disre- 
garded and outraged every principle of religion, and 


18 Beausobre. vol. i. n. 13. 14. 
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every feeling of decorum. So destitute of shame was 
Tetzel, the papal agent, that a German bishop declared 
his persuasion, that this would be the last vender of such 
acommodity ®, Absolution was given for future sins, 
equally as for the past, and thus indulgences were con- 
verted into licences for violating the commands of God. 
This was not an incidental abuse, which might provoke 
the censure of the pious, while the general system of the 
prevailing religion was still sound and defensible, for 
the question of indulgences involved the consideration of 
human salvation, and therefore concerned the most es- 
sential principle of the religion of Christ. A question of 
no less importance tas at issue, than whether salvation 
could be purchased with money. On the thirty-first day 
of October, in the year 1517, ninety-five propositions 
were offered by Luther on this subject for discussion, 
and the reformation was begun. In exercising the 
function of a confessor”, he had thought it necessary to 
enjoin certain penances for some atrocious crimes; the 
persons, on whom they were imposed, pleaded that they 
had already received remission in the form of an in- 
dulgence; and the future reformer, disregarding the pro- 
tection, refused the absolution, for which they had soli- 
cited him, until they should have complied with his 
direction. The persons thus rejected complained to 
Tetzel, who was then in a neighbouring town; and he 
menaced the despisers of indulgences with the terrors of 
the Inquisition, causing a pile to be sevcral times formed 
in the market-place. Luther, when he had in vain made 
application to some bishops for satisfaction and pro- 
tection”, determined to appeal to the reason of his coun- 
19 Beausobre, vol. i. pp. 33, 34. Dominicans, in employing these as the 
20 Seckendorf, jib. 1. p. 17. agents of the traffic; but the imputation, 
™ Luther has been accused of oppos- which had been adopted by Hume, has 
ing indulgences merely because the Au- been refuted by the translator of Mo- 


mian friars were jealous of the pre- — sheim’s history, vol. iv. p. 31, note. 
erence which had been given to the 
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trymen, by proposing questions to be agitated before the 
university of Wittenberg, in which he was the professor 
of theology. 

To Luther was opposed a pontiff, who appears to have 
regarded his efforts with the calmness of a man devoted 
much more to the consideration of the political interests 
of Italy, and to the enjoyments of literature and the arts, 
than to the duties and the cares of his ecclesiastical 
station. The biographer of Leo X.” has laboured to 
palliate the ecclesiastical deficiencies of his character; but 
the efforts of Mr. Roscoe can avail little against the ob- 
servation of Paolo, that he would have been a perfect 
pontiff, if to his other qualities he had added ‘some 
knowledge in matters of religion, and a greater incli- 
nation to picty, to neither of which he appeared to pay 
any great attention.’ Pallavicini also, the adversary of 
Paolo, concurs in the representation of the latter, de- 
scribing the pontiff as neglecting to cultivate that sacred 
literature which became his station ; as calling even into 
the sanctuary of religion those who were better ac- 
quainted with the fables of Greece and the delights of 
poetry, than with the history and doctrines of the church ; 
and as giving such attention to the chase, to amusements, 
and to pompous exhibitions, as was manifestly incon- 
sistent with the gravity, which he was bound to maintain 
in his ecclesiastical presidency. ‘Though the biographer 
has deemed himself justified in rejecting, because resting 
only on the authority of Luther, a story brought to prove 
the impiety and atheism of the pontiff *, yetsit may at least 
be considered as illustrating the opinion generally enter- 
tained of his indifference in regard to religion, and it 


™ Roscoe’s Life of Leo X., vol. iv. p. judgment:—Tu quidem vera videris di- 
320, &c. Liverpool, 1805. cere, sed adversani tui oratio facit bonum 
_% Luther tells us that Leo, having vultum, id est, letiorem mentem (Ital. 
listened toa ray alon concerning the buona cera), ex Epicur scilicet sententia, 
immortality of the soul, pronounced this —Seckendorf, lib. ui. p. 676. 
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agrees well with the testimonies of many authors, who 
have referred to his character™. When we consider what 
might have been the difficulties of the reformers, if they 
had been encountered by the unconquerable zeal of a 
Gregory VIL., or by the daring ambition of an Innocent 
III., we may appreciate the advantage, which their cause 
derived from the pontificate of an indifferent, perhaps an 
infidel voluptuary®. 

While Luther was gradually advancing in the propa- 
gation of a purer faith, he found his way prepared by the 
writings of a scholar, who had not hardihood sufiicient to 
enable him to embrace hiscause. Erasmus, the modern 
Lucian, ridiculed the monastic orders of the church and 
the court of Rome itsclf*, and by weakening their 
influence assisted the reformation. The Dutch scholar 
afforded it a more direct assistance by publishing” the 
first edition of the New Testament in the original 
language, the date of which preceded just by one year 
the commencement of Luther's opposition to indulgences. 
His paraphrases also were so much esteemed even among 
Protestants, that in the beginning of the reign of 


Edward VI., of England, it 


* ¢Qnatime when cardinal Bembus 
did move a question out of the gospell, 
the pope gave him a very contemptuous 
answere, saying all aces can testifye 
enough how profitable that fable of Christe 
hath been to us and our companie.’ 
—Bale’s Pageant of the Popes, p. 179, ed. 
1574, quoted by Mr. Roscoe, Life of Leo 
X., vol. iv. p 328. The following epi- 

ram was written by Sannazarro, 1n allu- 
sion to the circumstances of the death of 
this pontiff :— 


Sacra sub extrem si forte requintis hora 
Cur Leo non potuit sumere; vendiderat. 


Greswell’s Mem. of Politianus, &c. p, 385. 
2 Leo did not proceed to condemn the 
tenets of Luther until the year 1520, when 
he was overcome by importunity.—Mo- 
sheim, vol. iv. p. 50. 
“% The design of his little treatise on 
the praise of folly was to express his re- 


was ordered that this book, 


sentment of the neglect which he had 
experienced at Rome; and therefore he 
exposed that court, not sparing the pope 
himself: on which account he was never 
after looked upon as a true son of that 
church.—Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. 1. 
p.3l. Lond. 1808. 

% The Complutensian edition of the 
New Testament by cardinal Ximenes had 
been completed two years before, but 
was not published until the year 1522, so 
that 1t could not have reached Erasmus, 
until he had published Ins third edition. 
The cardinal first delayed his publication 
until the whole bible had been printed, 
which was accomplished in the year 1517; 
the pontiff then interposed his prohibition, 
which was not removed until the year 
1520; and some other difficulties after. 
wards caused an additional delay of two 

re ma Proleg., p. 120. Amst. 
7ol. 
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which had been translated into the English language, 
should be placed, together with the bible, in the church 
of every parish*. It has been accordingly said of this 
eminent and agreeable writer, that ‘ he had laid the egg 
which Luther hatched®.’ He was far, however, from 
possessing either the views or the spirit of the reformer. 
Instead of admiring Augustine, from whom Luther had 
derived his doctrine of faith, Erasmus” attached himself 
to the study of Jerome; and he has not hesitated to 
declare*!, that he had not the courage necessary for 
becoming a martyr to the truth, but was ready through 
prudence to submit to the decisions of the pope and the 
emperor, even when he knew therm to be wrong. The 
hope of Erasmus® was, that a reformation of literature 
would gradually and quietly generate a reformation of 
religion, for which he was contented to wait. He was 
not however permitted to wait in tranquillity, for he 
was driven by the jealousy of the church of Rome into 
a controversy with the reformer®; but he chose for his 
subject a question of metaphysical’ philosophy, rather 
than of theology, attacking his adversary only on the 
question of liberty and necessity, and abstaining at the 
same time from every expression of malignant opposition™. 


31 Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 
250, 251. 


28 Burnet’s Hist. of the Reformation, 
vol. ii. p 26. Lond 17105. 


9 .'This,’ says Erasmus, ‘1s a joke of the 
Minonite brethren, for which they deserve 
to be complimented as wits: but I laid a 
hen-egg, and Luther hath hatched a very 
different bird.’—Jortin’s Life of Erasmus, 
vol. i. p. 320. 

% < As much,” says Luther, ‘as Eras- 
mus prefers Jerome to Augustin, so much 
do I prefer Augustin to Jerome.’—Ihid., 
p. 86. ‘ I know none among the teachers,’ 
he also says, ‘whom I hate like him 
(Jerome); for he writeth only of fasting, 
of victuals, of virginity, &c.; he teacheth 
nothing of faith, nor of hope, nor of love, 
nor of the works of fath. Truly I would 
not have willingly entertained him for 
my chaplain,’—Jbid., p, 114, 


“% Tbid., p. 254. 

%3 Jbid., p. 313. Erasmus was much 
offended at being called ‘ the Balaam of 
the refurmation, hired to curse Israel.’ 
The correspondence appears to have been 
Maintained in theeresult, for the feeble- 
ness of his opposition is supposed to have 
‘put him away from honours,’ the dig- 
nity of a cardinal, to which he aspired. 

The elector of Saxony, when Charles 

V. had been recently advanced to the em- 
ire, desired Erasmus freely to give him 
is opinion concerning Luther. Erasmus, 
says Spalatinus, who was present, press- 
ing his lips close together, stood musing, 
and delaying to give an answer, while 
Frederic, as it was his way when he was 
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Nor was this pretended hostility destitute of an influence 
favourable to the reformation, for it taught the followers of 
Luther to moderate their religious opinions, so far as they 
were connected with the scholastic question. 

With the primary reformer of Germany was very 
curiously associated, as if to correct his vehemence, and 
to give him the aid of more extensive Jearning, the mo- 
derate and learned Melancthon, whose mildness so conci- 
liated the general good-will, that, as Erasmus remarked, 
even his adversaries could not hate him, and whose 
learning rendered him so respectable, that, as Seckendorf 
has informed us, the eulogies pronounced upon him by 
learned men would filla very larze volume. Melancthon 
did not possess the firmness necessary for the leader of the 
reformation, for on two occasions he had the weakness* 
to concede some of the principles, for which he had pre- 
viously contended; but his mildness and his learning were 
most useful auxiliaries to the bold and honest vehemence 
of the intrepid Luther, who” ranked his Loct Communes 
next to the sacred sériptures for religious instruction, and 
considered them as sufficient, with the scriptures, for 
supplying a complete knowledge of divinity. In this 
manner were genius and learning and conciliation united 
in the cause of the reformation with the more strenuous 
qualities of the great reformer; and most happily were 


discoursing earnestly with any one, fixed 
his eyes steadily upon him, and staied 
Inm full in the face. At last Krasmus 
broke out into these words :—Luther hath 
been guilty of two «rimes; he hath 
touched the pope upon the crown, and the 
monks upon the belly.—Jortin'’s Life of 
Heasnrus, vol. i. p. 226. 

:® Cox’s Life of Melancthon, p. 22. 
Lend. 1815. 

% His weakness was shown first in a 
timorous ‘defence of the confession of 
Augeborgh, in which he admitted the 
doetrine of transubstautiation ; afterwards 
ina disposition to accede to the system 


of vegulations, pedposed by the emperor, 


which was distinguished by the name of the 
Interim. In the latter instance, alleging 
that in things indifferent compliance was 
due to the impertal mandate, he professed 
to regard as such the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith alone, the necessity of 
good works to eternal salvation, the 
number of the sacraments, the jurisdiction 
claimed by the pope and the bishops, ex- 
treme unction, the observation of certain 
relygious festivals, and several supersti- 
tious rites and ceremonies.—Mosh., vol. iv. 
p. 283, note by the translator.-Ebid., ‘p.. 
326, 327. 
7 Cox's Life of Melancthon, p. 189. 
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they exercised in preparing the confession of Augsburgh, 
the declaration of the faith of the Lutherans, of which 
Luther furnished the substance, but the exposition was 
the work of Melancthon. 

Unlike the yielding Melancthon, Luther® refused a 
compromise of opinion, which would have broken down 
the wall of separation between the German and the Iel- 
vetic church, and thus have deprived Europe of the 
results, which arose from their distinct and appropriate 
characters. But while with impetuous and unsparing 
energy he reprobated the practices and opinions of the 
church of Rome, and with an inflexible rigour of doctrinal 
severity proscribed the peculiar gpinions of other re- 
formers, he manifested a truly Christian moderation in 
the zeal, with which he laboured to restrain the excesses 
occasioned”, or at least countenanced, by the first move- 
ments of reformation. His exemplary disinterestedness 
he evinced, by remaining in the same academic situation, 
in which he had first proclaimed his opposition to the 
indulgences of Rome. Roused to this opposition by no 
vain arrogance of speculation, but by the honest indigna- 
tion of a virtuous heart, he sought for truth in the records 
of revelation, and slowly and gradually emancipated 
himself from the errors”, in which he had been educated. 


%§ Bucer laboured to unite the Hel- 
vetic church with that of Luther, by pro- 
posing certain modifications of the doc- 
trine of Zune le in reyard to the eucharist ; 
but in the year 1544 Luther published 
his confession of faith in 1egard to this 
ductiine, which put an end to all hopes of 
umion.—Cox’s Life of Melancthon, pp. 
365, 366. 

8 These excesses were wrought by the 
Anabaptists, who were not satisfied with 
the reformation of Luther, thinking it 
not sufficiently spiritual, and expecting 
that a visible church should be formed, 
which should consist only of saints. Per- 
ceiving that they did not gain proselytes 
with sufficient rapidity by then exhorta- 
tions and pretended revelations, they be- 
gan in the year 1525 to endeavour to 
propagate their doctiine by arms. In 


this strugyle they possessed themselves of 
the city of Munster in Westphalia, which 
they proposed to constitute the capital of 
the new kingdom of Chnist. indulging 
themselves at the same time in the most 
flagitious exiravagancies; but the city 
was retaken in the year 1536, and the 
violences of the fanatics were effectually 
repressed —-Mosheim, cent. xvi. sect. 3, 
part 2, ch, 3. 

*’ In a letter, addressed to the bishop 
of Brandenburg in the year 1518, he 
suys, concermng the theses, which he had 
in the preceding year proposed for dis- 
putation, that of the accuracy of some of 
them he was himself doubtful, and of se- 
veral he was ignorant; and yet in these 
very theses he had admitted the reality 
of purgatory, and of the divine inapya- 
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What he thus discovered to be the truth, he maintained 
with a fearless defiance of the terrors of the world. 
Coarse in his invectives, as was the fashion of his age, 
he was as ardent and intrepid in supporting his opinions, 
as he had been slow and cautious in forming them. To 
his avowed disapprobation of violence in the defence of 
truth and religion the time of his death bore a remark- 
able correspondence, for he was removed from the world 
in the same year, in which the confederated Protestants 
judged it necessary to have recourse to arms. He had 
performed the duty, for which he was peculiarly quali- 
fied by his principles and feelings; and the cause of his 
followers was then cgmmitted to the ordinary operations 
of political agents. 

The success of the German reformation appears to have 
been very remarkably assisted by the whole series of the 
events of the reign of Charles, which preceded the death 
of Luther and the commencement of hostilities between 
the two parties. The war kindled by the emulation of 
Charles and Francis* left Germany in a profound tran- 
quillity, which permitted it to make an unobstructed and 
rapid progress. The alliance which the Roman pontiff, 
Clement VII., had formed with the king of France, gave 
occasion to dissensions** between lim and the emperor, 
which not only added to the embarrassments of the latter, 


tion of the pope, with much of his claim It is remarkable that in the year 


of power.—Bower’s Life of Luther, pp. 
47—58. The supremacy of the Roman 
see he first questioned in the year 1519; 
and towards the end of the same year he 
first professed withoutereserve his dissent 
from the church of Rome 1n regard to the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper.—Ibid., 
pp. 108, 119. The repeated attacks of 
his opponents obliged him, he said, to 
row wiser in selflefence—Ibid., p. 118. 
iven in the year 1523 he still retained 
an attachment to several of the supersti- 
tious customs of the church of Rome, and, 
in particular, was not prepared for the 
abolition of the public mass, though on 
account of abuses he consented to that 
of the private celebration,—Ibid., p. 189, 


1522 he declared, that all his tenets 
had been anticipated by Wresselus, sur- 
named Gansevoit, a native of Groningen, 
who had died in the year 1489, but that 
he had himself then for the first time 
seen his treatise, which was first published 
in that year—Seckendorf, hb. i. p. 226. 

“! Hist. of Charles V, vol. in. p. 292. 

# Tbid., pp. 411, 412. 

48 In the course of these dissensions 
Rome was taken and plundered by the 
imperialists; but the emperor, when he 
had been reconciled with the pope, was 
so solicitous to make reparation, that he 
granted more favourable terms, than any 
which could have been expected after a 
series of successes—-Lbid., vol, iii, p. 31. 
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but rendered him averse from measures unfriendly to the 
reformation, and even induced him to publish an appeal 
to a general council. When at length, in concluding a 
peace in the year 1529, he deemed it necessary to the 
support of his authority, that he should declare himself 
the protector of the ancient and established religion, the 
result “ of this measure was that the Protestants “ became 
associated by the league of Smalkalde. The speedy 
renewal of foreign war then again favoured the reform- 
ers, and by the treaty of Nuremberg’, concluded in the 
year 1531, the emperoy granted conditions almost amount- 
ing to a toleration. 

In the progress of this great» struggle incidents 
occurred, remarkably resembling those, which the ima- 
gination has devised, for giving a deeper intercst to 
fictitious narrative. What incident in romantic story 
can be considered as more remote from the ordinary 
course of events, than that the reformer should have been 
rescued from imminent danger by the interposition of an 
unseen protector, who hurried him into an obscure cap- 
tivity ina castle surrounded by a forest, where, under an 
assumed name, his real character not being known even 
to his guards, he was preserved until the violence of 
persecution had abated, and in the interval found that 
leisure for translating the scriptures”, which his zeal in 
discharging the duties of his ministry would not other- 
wise have allowed? We observe also that the history 


*? Hist. of Charles V., vol. ii. p. 54. 


4 This denomination was derived from 


46 Vist. of Charles V., vol. i. pp.6], 
yA e 


the protest, which was entered against 
the intolerant decree of a dict convened 
in the year 1529, It was subscribed by 
the electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
the two dukes of Lunenburg, the land- 
grave of Hesse, and the prince of Anhalt, 
together with fourteen considerable towns, 
namely, Strasburg, N urembery, Ulm, 
Constance, Reutlingen, Windsheim, Mei- 
nengen, Lindaw, Kempten, Haiulbron, 
Isna, Weissemburg, Nordlingen, and St, 
Gal.—Sleidani Comm., pp, 158, 160, 


47 The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was published 1n the year 1522, and 
the publication of a version of the whole 
bible was completed in the year 1530. 
Sleidan says of Luther, that he both 
greatly adorned and enriched the German 
language, and holds the first rank among 
its writers, employing the most eapressive 
and appropriate words, and translating 
from the Latin language phrases, which 
seemed to be incapable of a German ver- 
sion,—Comm., p. 492, 
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- the reformation. of Germany,,in the, same. correspond, 
nge.ta aur works of imagination, exhibited, just before 
ila of that most important revolution, sugh A 
disastrous, vicissitude of fortune*, as that into which 
the hero of a fictitious narrative is commonly plunged, 
immediately before he is represented as attaining to dise 
tinction and happiness. When the cause of the refor- 
mation had during twenty-seven years advanced in a 
steady course towards a successful establishment, it was. 
then arrested in its progress, which seemed to be for ever 
barred, when suddenly the way wag again opened before 
it, and the goal was almost immediately reached. ss, 
Thirteen years after the treaty of Nuremberg” a peace 
was again concluded between Charles and Francis, the 
emperor being chiefly induced by his anxious desire of 
repressing by arms the Protestants, who had at this time 
assumed the form of a dangerous association. In this 
enterprise the emperor was at first flattered by appear- 
ances of decisive success. The disunion and imprudence, 
of the confederates soon reduced almost the whole body 
to an unqualified submission, the single city of Magde- 
burg alone continuing to resist the emperor. The death 
of Francis, which occurred in the following year, seemed 
to complete his assurance of triumph, as it removed, the 
rival, who had long embarrassed his measures. This 
alarming depression of the Protestants proved _ however 
to be on the contrary the very crisis of their full and legal 
establishment. The emperor, intoxicated with his suc- 
cess ia repressing the league of the Protestants”, pre-: 
ceeded to.endeavour at once to enforce by his authority. 
a uniformity of religious opinions, and to exalt that 
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authority above all opposition: ‘A protestant prince’ of: 
Saxony®', who with a selfish policy had attached himself ‘ 
to him, though probably in a mistaken reliance on his 
promises, was at once prompted and enabled by that very 
conduct, so hostile to the immediate interests of the con- 
federates, to insure in the end their effectual resistance. 
This politic prince, who had by the favour of Charles 
added to his hereditary possession of one part of Saxony 
the electorate of that province, of which his father-in- 
law had been deprived, and had thus become the most 
powerful prince of Germany, embraced a critical moment 
for declaring himself the protector of the liberties of 
Germany, and, extending his view beyond the limits of 
the empire, effected with France a confederacy, which 
had been projected by the Protestants, when they con- 
federated at Smalkalde. Unable to resist a combination 
so powerful, or to repeat the artifices, which had ruined 
the former confederacy, the emperor yielded to the neces- 
sity of his situation. ‘The treaty of Passau, which pro- 
visionally established the Lutheran church of Germany on 
a legal basis®, and relinquished the political usurpations 
of the emperor, was accordingly concluded in the year 
1552, and three years afterwards the transaction was 
formally completed in a diet assembled at Augsburg. 
The Protestants of Germany® had from the beginning 
of their association looked for support to Francis, the rival 
of their sovereign. The French king was however hin- 


5! Hint. of Charles V., vol. iii. p. 332, 
&e.; val. iv. p. 11. 

% This establishment was limited to 
the Lutherans. A restrictive clause, 
named the Ecclesiastical Reservation, was 
also annexed by the imperial authonty, 
depriving of his benefice every ecclesias- 
tic, who should after that time become a 
Lutheran.--Pfeffel, tame ii. p. 174. The 
Calvinists were however admitted into 
the empire a few years, afterwards, the 
emperor Ferdidant 
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being probably ine. 


duced by the pope to aequiesce in it, that 
it might weaken the umon of the Protes- 
tants. The elector palatine wag the first 
prince, who embraced the doctrine of 
Calvin, and caused it to be adopted by 
his subjects.—Lbid., p.190. The state of 
the Culvimists was notwithstandimy pre- 
carious until the year 1648, when by the | 
treaty of Westphalia they wese placed in, 
the same conditiog with the Luthergns--+ 
Ind, ps 202. bo vee Sb ered 
8 Bhst.of Chaples Vin toh ih p. 5%, 
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‘dered ‘from promising his protection, not only: by d:peace 
recently concluded at his own desire, but also by the 
exhausted state of his resources, An alliance indeed, if 
then concluded, must have been afterwards dissolved. by 
the persecutions, with which that prince harassed his 
own protestant subjects, for, when he had become desirous 
of gaining the assistance of the Protestants of Germany™, 
he found that he had thereby placed an insuperable bar- 
rier in the way. In the last great struggle of the German 
Protestants® the sense of danger overcame the difiiculty, 
and an alliance was concluded in the year 1551, which 
formed the basis of the adjustment of the federative ar- 
rangements of Europe, as it was almost a century after- 
wards constituted by the treaty of Westphalia. Here 
then we perceive the bearing of the temporary depres- 
sion of the Protestants. That alone could have effected 
the original combination of the balanced policy of Europe. 
The story of the German reformation bears upon it the dis- 
tinctive character of the divine foreknowledge, in its pro- 
spective relation to a transaction then a century distant. 
‘Perhaps no more remarkable example of a hostile 
power acting upon the interior interests of a nation 
evuld be produced, than that which is afforded by the 
ageressions of the Turks, as they in the reign of Charles 
v. influenced those of the empire. The Turkish do- 
minion had been completed by the acquisition of Syria 
and Egypt just two years before that prince was ad- 
vanced to the imperial throne, and was therefore pre- 
pared to acf upon the empire with its utmost force, when 
those great interests began to be agitated in it, on which 
such an agency might be exercised with the greatest 
éffect. We accordingly observe the Turkish war con- 
netting itself with all the fortunes of the German Pro- 
testants,.and determining that disposition of the imperial 


Hist. of Charles V, vol. iii, p. 267, S¥id, p. 862; vol iv. p. 5% 
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government, by which it was after the death of Charles. 
separated from the crown of Spain. 

The war of Turkey began with the struggle of the 
German reformation, for in the year 152] Luther was. 
proscribed by the diet of Worms, and about the same 
time the Turks attacked Lewis king of Bohemia®, and 
gained possession of Belgrade, the bulwark of Christen- 
dom. Inthe year 1532, the emperor for the first time 
consented to conclude a peace of religion®’, because the. 
Purks.in that year menaced Austria with invasion. The 
Protestants, who undes the protection of these hostili- 
ties had acquired strencth and importance, were after- 
wards abandoned to their own exertiorts, for Solyman in 
the year 1547 was induced to turn his arms against Per- 
sia *®, which has been described as the political counter- 
poise of the Ottoman government™; and they were ac- 
cordingly so reduced by the power of the emperor, that 
they submitted to accept, under an ordinance denomi- 
nated the Interim, a restoration of almost all the abuses, 
which they had renounced™, But this was the crisis of 
the German reformation, which has been already noticed ; 
and the issue of it was the legal establishment of the 
church of the Lutherans, completed after eight years by 
the dict of Augsburg. 

The apprehension of the same people has been men- 
tioned, as reinforcing the arguments of expediency for 
electing in the year 1531 the archduke Ferdinand, bro- 
ther of Charles V., to the dignity of king of the Romans, 
by which appointment he acquired a right of succession 
to the imperial dignity. The primary motive.was the 
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nétessity of providing’ for thé governinietit of'thé enmipite 
aii the jong intervals,’ in ‘WHidh Charlég Wad obligga! 
to attend personally to the concerns of his~heréditaty: 
dotiinions *. The Roman-Catholic electors were probably 
disposed to favour Ferdinand, ‘through an’ appréhén- 
sion that the elector of Saxony, who must otherwise’ have’ 
been nominated vicar of the empire, might avail ‘himself 
of his delegated power to favour more effectually’ the 
cause of the Lutherans; but the fear of the Turks mivht! 
operate upon all to overcome their repugnance to'a mea-' 
sure, which, though not unprecedented, was contrary tothe 
principle of a government professedly elective®. When’ 
Ferdinand was el&cted king of the Romans, Philip ‘the’ 
son of Charles was but four years old, and was theréforé 
unfit to be offered to the choice of the electors. ''Thé 
emperor was afterwards desirous of securing to his ‘sor 
the succession of the imperial crown, together with thit 
of his Spanish dominions; but the appointment previ- 
ously made presented an insurmountable obstacle, ‘for 
Ferdinand could not be induced to resign his dignity. 

‘The temporary combination of the huge and scattered 
dominions of Charles had produced important effacts; iti 
engaging France in a struggle with a power alarming’ to 
its mdependence, in favouring the efforts of the réformers 
by the distractions and aheences of the sovereign, and im 
binding at the same time that sovereign to the support 
of the existing system of religion. It was however im: 
portant to the subsequent interests of Europe, that this 
combj nation’ ‘should be dissolved, as soon as these effects 
had'béen produced ; and the Turkish hostilities, by fdci- 
lati perhaps by Suggesting, the advancenient’ 'of the 
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mud of the emperor to the second dignity of the em- 
pire,, made preparation for effecting ‘the separatiqn with 
out, a struggle, 

la, the year following that, in which Luther had pro- 
tested against the sale of indulgences in Germany, the 
same: abuse - was not less strenuously resisted by Zuingle 
in Swisserland. The reformer of that country had in- 
deed so early as in the year 1516 begun to instruct his 
hearers from, the sacred scriptures, though without di- 
rectly condemning the church of Rome®™. His situation, 
in an,obscure district ofa free country, did not require 
the ,game. slow advances, which were necessary in the 
mare .expased situation of the German reformer. We 
accordingly perceive that his mind had been previously 
opened to the truth, and was thus prepared for encoun- 
tering the abuses of Rome, instead of being roused by 
the: offensiveness of these abuses to combat the doctrines 
of a. church, in which they were maintained. The differ- 
ence too of their personal conditions corresponded to that 
of their local situations. Luther was a shonk, and conse- 
quently disciplined to habits of submission; but Zuingle 
was a parochial minister, living at large in society, and 
left free to the workings of his own reflections. 

.The Helvetic reformation, thus commenced by Zuingle,. 
was.completed twenty-three years afterwards, or in the. 
year, 1541, by Calvin at Geneva. Mosheim has - 
marked that, without the efforts of this second founder *, 
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the Helvetic church would probably have been confined 


within, the limits of Swisserland, being indebted to his, 
extraordinary talents and extensive views for a ce lebrity, 
and influence, which it could not otherwise haye acquir 

The little community in which he established hig ve 
had. been prepared for his purpose, the great’ curitest 
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‘given occasion to a revolt, by which it became indepen- 
dent.both of the duke of Savoy, and of its own bishop. 
It was in itself singularly accommodated to the reception 
and propagation of such a system. The state of Geneva 
was so small, that the ecclesiastical revolution predomi- 
nated in all its concerns, and gave it almost exclusively 
the character of an ecclesiastical community ; and being 
near the frontier of France, yet sheltered by its partici- 
pation of the independence of the Swiss confederacy ”, 
this diminutive republic was able to communicate an im- 
portant influence to the neighboyring monarchy, without 
being absorbed into its greatness. Nor was Calvin less 
fitted by circumstances to be the framer of a system, which 
might thus be extended to the adjacent country, being a 
native of France, where also he had received his educa- 
tion, though driven by the violence of persecution to 
seek a refuge among the Protestants of Germany and 
Swisserland ©. , 
The twofold character of the reformation appears. to 
have provided ‘more effectually for the formation and 
support of a just system of religion, than could have 
been accomplished by any single effort. The system of 
Luther, in its very inconsidcrable deviation from the 
Roman doctrine of the eucharist, bore the timid charac- 


*5 For protection against the attacks of 
the duke of Savoy, the citizens of Geneva 
had in the year 1526 formed a permanent 
alliance with the cantons of Berne and 
Friburg.—Planta, vol. 1i. p. 136. 

Francis I., mcensed by some wri- 
tings published against the mass, com- 
manded that in the middle of each of the 
four most frequented parts of Paris eight 
of the reformed should be burned alive ; 
or, according to another account, six in 
Paris, and more than twice as many mn 
other parts of the kingdom. Calvin then 
withdrew to Basle, and from Basle pro- 
ceeded to Italy; being driven from that 
country by the inquisition, he returned to 
France; and being again driven from 
France, he resolved to return to Basle, or 


to visit Strasburg. The direct road to 


Germany being obstructed by war, he 
was induced to go through Geneva, 
though without any intention of remain- 
ing there; and to this casual visit, in the 
year 1536, must be referred the establish- 
ment of a system so much influenced by 
local circumstances. In Geneva he 
found the reformed religion already esta- 
blished. The resistance however, excited 
by his peculiar system of discipline, com- 
pelled him in the following year to retire ; 
but he was recalled from this new hegira 
in the year 1541, and permitted to model 
the ecclesiastical government according 
to his pleasure —Life pf Calvin, by Mac- 
kenzie, p. 37—50. Lond, 1809. Hast. 
de Genéve, par Spon, tome i, p. 275— 
284. <Abrégé Chron., par Mezeray, 
tome v. pp. 439, 440. 
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ter of that monastie obedience, in which the habits of its 
author, vehement as he was by nature, had been formed 
to submission, while the bold dictation of Calvin, though 
he professed to sacrifice all his opinions and feelings to 
an implicit acknowledgment of scriptural truth, discovered 
the independent spirit of a man educated to the secular 
profession of the law, and loose from all the engagements 
of ecclesiastical subordination. If Luther alone had 
planned the reformation, it would have departed too 
little from the tenets of the church of Rome; if Calvin 
had been its only leader, it would have dogmatized too 
boldly on the counsels of the Almighty. Inthe English 
reformation the caution of Luther has been tempered 
with the spirit of Calvin; but it may well be questioned, 
whether this moderation could have been attained, if 
these two reformations had not been separately effected. 

The Helvetic church had not only two founders, but 
two distinct characters, Calvin having superinduced 
several important modifications on the system esta- 
blished by Zuingle. This Swiss reformer had subjected 
the clergy to the control of the civil magistracy, and 
had allowed a difference of ranks and a subordination 
among the ministers of his church. In regard to the 
eucharist he embraced the opinion first proposed by 
Carlostadt®, that the body and blood of Christ are not 
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7 Mosheim, vol, iv. p. 377. 

® Luther, when he rejected the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, maintained that of 
consubstantiation, teaching that those 
who partook of the eucharist, received 
the real body and blood of Christ toge- 
ther with the bread and wine. The di- 
vines of Swisserland objected to the Lu- 
therans, that our Saviour could not be 
everywhere corporeally present, as was 
implied in the doctrine of consubstantia- 
tion, The Lutherans endeavoured to re- 
ee the objectiqn by what they termed 
the communication of properties, alleging 
that the divine nature, by which Christ, 
as God, is omnipresent, was united to his 


human nature, and communicated to it 
this property of omnipresence, so that he 
was corporeally present where he was 
spiritually present.—Bp. Marsh’s Lect. 
on Divimty, p. 73. gCambr., 1809. The 
opinion of the Lutherans was an im- 
portant improvement, inasmuch as it pre- 
cluded the worship of the sacramental 
elements, Carlostadt, supposing that ° 
our Saviour pointed to his own body as he 
spoke, contended that the bread and wine 
were merely symbolical. It was after- 
wards perceived that the words of our 
Saviour should be figuratively applied to 
the bread and wine as symbols, — 
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it atvy sénke renliy présent; thd bread: and visine being 
mittely syinbols. He also appears to:-have differed little 
frorvthe Pela cian doctrine ©, which maintains the moral 
sufficiency of ‘the unassisted powers of man.!: Galvinion 
thé‘other hand withdrew the church from the control of 
fhe ‘divil- government, subjecting it only to the:super- 
witendence of presbyteries. - In his opinion of: the 
éucharist he made some approach to the Lutheran 
doctrine, holding that it was not merely, as Zuingle had 
taught, a symbolical representation of the death:-of 
Christ, but that there is also a real, though a spiritual 
presence of Christ, in this sacrament. . Above all, he 
introduced, and zeadously inculcated, the doctrine: of the 
absolute decree of God”, by which, according to his own 
good pleasure, and without any reference to the eonduct 
of ‘men, he from all eternity had predestined some: to 
evérlasting happiness, and others to endless: misery. 
Fhe first of these three alterations was firmly resisted .by 
the Swiss Protestants. It seems as if the little républic 
of;Geneva was the only community, in which the church 
could, in the beginning”, be rendered thus independent; 
nor had this been effected even there without a-violant 
struggle, in which the reformer was driven into a tem 
porary exile. In regard to the other peculiaritiesiof’ ae 
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© Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 369. 

“yb Calvin, who acknowledged this to be 
* a, hosrsble ‘decree, because he saw that 
reprobation cannot be separated from 
deragqn, endgavyoured #0 justify it by re~ 
ferrin the distinction of right and wrong 
to the will of the Dyity, concluding that 
it. must +be,unreasonable to question his 
dpcree,,since whatever he wills, should be 


eetagoad dvet, because he wills x. Pag 
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si predestination has 
cet er too scholas- 
3: jaigere, in his Ap- 


ot cron, however Ms tad ben! Agua 
there, the arras nf, sit ey Ant a 
duced into other states, in w hit could 


not have had its origin. It was accor 
ingly introduced into Frahee about thé 
middle of the sixteenth eentury, inte Ger- 
many and Scotland in the year T3960, bad 
into the Netherlands in the: JER, 1581. 
The English refugees, after thé accessibri 
of Edward VI. in the year ]947, brought 
with them from Frankfort the principles 
of Calvin. It is characté istic of this 
austere church that during > more han’ 
centur it adtnitt ed no rise into i 
service, whereas tn the’ Lufherain ¢hui h 
aoe ‘thing ‘which could’ be 40 ' ‘a lied, 
ney the céonfessidii of | ugstit g. was 


ad usic.— Butlets vias f 
sete, rat Mule vee tb ie 
of F¢nglom, Lond., 1819, ’ 
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aystemn (Calvin: prevailed. with .the, Swigg churches, ta 
ube : with: ‘that. of Geneva, first.tin relation to the 
doctrine :of the eucharist, and afterwards in respect of 
that: of: predestination. ae ee: 
: The doctrine of Calvin, in regard ta the great ques- 
tion, of .human salvation, is so opposite to that of 
Zuingle, that it may be difficult to conceive, how it has 
been adopted by those, who had received from the latter 
their first notion of religious reformation. A medium.of 
transition did however exist between the two, systems, 
for Zuingle held the philosophical necessity of human 
actions , which was easily transformed into the notion 
of'a necessity created by the arbitrary decree of God. 
In another particular also they exhibited that tendency 
towards union, which is so often exemplified in extreme 
opinions”. Both, though from contrary principles, 
degraded the second person of the Godhead from his 
unportance in the salvation of men; the doctrine of the 
natural: sufficiency of man left nothing for a Redeemer 
to: perform, and that of an arbitrary decree referred all 
to the redetermination of the Father. Nor was this 
¢onimon tendency of the two doctrines unnoticed even 
imithe age of the reformation. Zuingle, though he suc- 
ceéded in satisfying in this respect the mind of Luther’, 
had been accused of entertaining an unworthy notion of 
the divinity of Christ; and Calvin, though he has in his 
celebrated Institution maintained the orthodox doctrine, 
of which he also gave a barbarous confirmation in pro- 


So, 


g: 4 
a Archhishop Laurence’s Bampton late Rev. Thomas Scott, the most distin- 
ectures, p. 389, Oxford, 1805. gushed of the Calvinistical of 
_ The Koetiine of Calvin accordingly, England, has declared His certain know- 

while, it recedes as much as possible from ledge, that religion, by which he must be 
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:moting the punishment of Servetus™, was yet obliged-to 


plead. his: cause at: Berne against a charge of Arianism “, 
and: his opinions were early represented by Lutheran 
In later. times 
this common tendency has been more distinctly mani- 
fested, as it appears to have been the principle of that 
ascendency, which the doctrine of Zuingle”® has ob- 


tained over that of Calvin, the degradation of the im- 


portance of the Redeemer, though a common result of 
both systems, being more strictly congenial with the 
former. : 

In the commencement of the reformation” both Lu- 
ther and Melancthon were led by their opposition to the 
Romish doctrine of meritorious performances to maintain 
the contrary doctrine of the necessity of human actions. 
But both abandoned this opinion so early as in the year 
1527, probably influenced by the arguments of Erasmus. 
In the confession of Augsburg, prepared in the year 
1530, though it is held that, independently of the Holy 


7% Michael Servede, or Servetus, a 
Spanish physician, published in the years 
153] and 1572, seven books in the Latin 
language concerning the errors contained 
in the doctrine of the trinity, and two 
dialogues also on the same subject. In 
the year 1533, having scttled at Vienne 
in Dauphiné, he published his own system 
of Theology, under the title of Chuisti- 
anity Restored. Having escaped from 
Vienne, where he had been imprisoned, 

e endeavoured to pass into Italy, but on 
his way Calvin caused bim to be appre- 
hended in Geneva, and to be accused of 
blasphemy, for which he was condemned 
to the flames by the council. Hs doctrine, 
which was to the last deyree obscure and 
embarrassed, seems to have been strangely 
compounded of that of Sabellius, who de- 
yued the distinctness of personality in the 
trinity, and of that of Spinosa, who main- 
tained ‘that’ the universe is God. His 

pnjshgeént was inflicted agreeably to the 
ity which had existed before the refor- 
mation; but the spirit of. those laws aub- 
sisted with them, not did any of the re 


formers, not even Melancthon, question 
their propriety. Calvin indced 1s entitled 
to the credit of having endeavoured to 
cause hin to be sentenced to a death less 
severe—Mosh., vol. iv. p. 488. Life of 
Servetus by Chauffpié, p. 121, &c. Lond, 
1771. 

78 Mackenzie’s Life of Calvin, p. 43. 

77 Albertus Grawerus de novo ac hore 
rendo errore circa doctrinam de sutisfac- 
tione Christi pro peccatis humani peneris, 
pp. 8, 9. Jene, 162}; and Leécorun 
Theologicorum Johannis Gherhardi, tom. 
inl. p- 290. 

7 p’Alembert, in his Short Account 
of the Government of Geneva, has re- 
marked, that perfect Socinianism was in 
his time the religion of most of the pas- 
tors of Geneva.—Miscell. Pieces, p. 73. 
Lond., 1764. Inthese countnes a similar 
change has manifested itself among pres- 
byterians, in the distinction of the New 
and the Old Light. 

™ Archbishop Laurence’s Bampton 
Lectures, p. 249, 
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‘Spirit; human nature is incapable of doing any thing 
good, yet it is not taught that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
ww tegulated by an arbitrary decree. Luther indeed 
distinctly expressed his persuasion of the untversahty of 
the offered assistance of God*®. Accordingly, whea the 
council of Trent®, in the year 1546, came to the eon- 
sideration of the question of predestination, they found 
nothing deserving their animadversion in the writings of 
Luther, or in the confession of Augsburg, but they are 
said to have sought for it among the Zuinglians. The 
great question of the reformation was that concerning 
the merit of human performances ; and the question of 
predestination was in truth a superfetation of that other 
controversy, generated by the dogmatising refinement of 
the mind of Calvin. To Augustine this doctrine had 
been suggested by the vehemence of his opposition to 
Pelagius ; in the reformer of Geneva it appears to have 
been the subtlety of a systematic theologian. 

‘Zuingle had not proposed to abolish all distinctions of 
rank among the clergy. Calvin, ‘by rejecting every 
gradation of ecclesiastical authority, by exalting at the 
same time the powers of ecclesiastical government to a 
rigorous superintendence of discipline, and by proposing 
his church of Geneva as the universal model of all, 
which should adopt his peculiar opinions, not only 
preserved among his own people, but also extended as 
widely as the reception of his religious system, the 
habits of republican government. That the presby- 
terian form of ecclesiastical government was adopted by 
Calvin™, appears however to have arisen from this mere 


was Afrius, a monk jn the latter part of 


© Seckendorf, lib, i. p. 313. 
f the fourth century, who propagated this 


8 I. Paul’s Hist. of the Council of 


Trent, p. 197. Lond,, 1676. 

™ The first person, who maintained 
that no distinction should be acknow- 
ledged between bishops and presbyters, 


doctrine, together with others tending to 
simplify religious lta throughout 
a nn £ x nd . vappadocia.— 
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cantingency, that. the ‘bishop: of «Genena: .petnisted: im 
opposing the, reformation, Calyin indeed has icnale 
dealared,®, that he rejected episcopacy. only for.the want: 
of, ,meyit..in the bishops,, admitting that it had: been 
deyiyved from the apostles. It is a matter ef historia: 
record, that Calvin with Bullinger and others *,: inua- 
letter. addressed to Edward VI. of England, offered ito 
make him their defender, and to have bishops in theitt: 
churches, as in England; and Calvin has expsesslyt: 
admitted ®, that his church was deficient in not- main: 
taining the ancient episcopacy. yaeefaat 
The Lutheran church of Germany holds a middle} 
place between presbyterian and episcopal establish: 
ments, maintaining with the former” that no law. of} 
divine authority has ordained any distinction among the: 
ministers of the gospel, but admitting such a distinetion: 
with. the latter. for the sake of convenience. . The’ 
Lutherans * would indeed at Smalkalde have acknows? 
ledged the jurisdiction of bishops, if they would have: 
reformed the church. The middle character of..their: 
system, which was formed under the protection of the: 
civil ‘authorities, fitted it for accommodating: itself, to, 
episcopal arrangements, where these should be generally . 
fayourable to the reformation; and accordingly, whem, 
the,, Lutheran reformation was received in Sweden ‘and, 
Denmark, the episcopal establishments of these countries | 
continued to subsist, the bishops taking the place of..the: 
German. superintendents. it ehh 
| Roth ;churches.are governed by consistories, but, fron 
faring in, ;this,,particular, that, those of the. Calwinists: 
adit jlayrelders,,,This difference ™ arose from. the: 
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bhkilety- oft Calvin to maintain it his church an effective 
discipline; for which purpesé he'seents'to have judged: 
it: mecesbaty to’ assotiate laymen ‘with the’ ministers,’ 
The ichwrch of Calvin thus drew to itself the power of 
the-stdte, whereas that of Luther attached itself ‘to: ‘the: 
state; of which it admitted the supremacy. ge 

: The political influence of the German reformation on 
the bystem of Europe consisted especially in dividing 
the- empire into two great parties, the struggle of which 
was: instrumental to the arrangement of the federative 
interests of the European states. The reformation ‘of 
Géneva on the other hand appears to have been fitted by 
its ecclesiastical arrangement to infase into the states of 
Rurope'a spirit of civil independence, at the time when 
the general exaltation of the sovereign authority seems 
to’have rendered such a reinforcement of the principle of 
freedom necessary to the general welfare. {tis certain 
that the whiggism of our own government may be'traced 
to this source, and consequently all the political advan- 
tave} which we have derived from its influence in mait- 
tathing our civil liberties. The same reformation ‘furé 
nishéd:the new republic of the Dutch provinces with an 
eetlesiastical establishment analogous to the genius’ of’ 
its ‘government, and fitted to maintain its character, 
which has exercised an important agency on the fede- 
rative combinations of Europe. It also generated’ itt’ 
the adjacent country of France a religious republic com- 
prehended within a monarchy, crushed mdeed by tliat’ 
motarchy for a considerable time, but in its power ad 
inffaence surviving the disaster, and at length: mainly 
contributing to the revolution of the woverntnent: af that: 
country, which has put an end to an exhausted system 
of federative relations, and given @. Depipning, ‘to, npW 
and different combinations of policy. 7 hay 
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As Germany afforded a suitable theatre’ for Luttietin- 
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ismij'and ‘Swisserland for Calvinism, so: in a later period 
has'the extreme freedom of Poland allowed the adver- 
sdries-of the trinitarian doctrine to form in that country 
the church®, which has received its denomination from 
two Italians, each named Socinus, the latter the nephew 
ofthe former. These men, who at first had connected 
themselves with the Calvinists of Poland, were in the 
year 1565, on account of the dissensions which they had 
excited, required to form a distinct congregation. At 
this time they professed chiefly the Arian doctrine; but 
simple unitarianism soon prevailed among them, and in 
the year 1574 they published a confession of this doc- 
trine. From Poland the doctrine of Socinus made its 
way into Transylvania in the year 1563, and has main- 
tained itself in that distant province. The Socinians of 
Poland laboured, but with little success, to propagate 
their doctrine into the other countries of Europe, pub- 
Hshing for this purpose at Racow, their metropolis, a 
considerable number of books, the greater part of which 
was in the year 1656 republished in six volumes in folio, 
under the title of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum. 

' The influence of Socinianism appears to have con- 
sisted in maintaining, with much exaggerated pretensions 
indeed, the claim of human reason, as opposed to too 
implicit an admission of received doctrines. Heresy is 
in every case the check of orthodoxy, and the existence 
of a Socinian church may accordingly have been a salu- 
tary restraint on too strong a disposition to dogmatize. 
Phe two distinct reformations of Germany and Swisser- 
land seem to have co-operated to form juster notions of 
religibus truth, than any which could have been appre» 
hended under the influence of a single movement of this 
deseription ; and the doctrine of Socinus seems to have 
rr 4) ae ee ve nas _ * ' 
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sermed to. kéep both within the limit of a reasonable inter. 
pretation of the sacred scriptures, by urging, though to 
an unwarrantable extreme, the pretension of reason to 
pronounce upon the faith of Christians. 

Though the reformation was a separation froma chaveh 
so deeply corrupted, that it had ceased to inculcate the 
doctrines of a genuine faith, yet it so reacted upon that 
church, as to dispose its adherents to moderate the abuses, 
of which their adversaries complained, and to combine 
with their ceremonious ritual some portion of the piety of 
amore reasonable seryice. In France too, where the reli- 
gion of Rome was exposed to the derision of infidels, as 
well as to the arguments of Protestards, efforts have been 
latterly employed to exhibit its peculiar doctrines in a 
manner less offensive to the minds of its opponents. In 
this manner a church, which had almost ceased to be a 
religious establishment, was qualified to continue to hald 
its place in the combinations of Europe, as the opponent 
of those others, which appealed to the scriptures for a 
purer faith. The time had not yet arfived, when a purer 
faith could be generally propagated, and the adjustment 
of the political interests of Europe was aided by the 
struggle. 

The council assembled at Trent in the year 1545, by 
which the emperor had vainly hoped to compose the 
religious dissensions of Germany, was instrumental” in 
giving stability to the church of Rome. Doctrines, which 
had been received on the credit of tradition alone, and 
had been interpreted with some degree of-latitude, were 
then sanctioned by a formal authority, and defined with 
@ scrupulous exactness ; and ceremonies, which had been 
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Butlerls Book of the Roman- atholic 
The cieed of Pits TV., tniblished in the 


Church, p. 5. Lond, 1825. In this 


year 1564, has ever since that time been 
considered as an accurate and explicit 


sumimury of the Roman-Cathvlic fnthe= ° 


creed thirteen articles have been ‘added 
to the Nicgne creed, 
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observed éuly in deference to a supposed antiquity, ‘were 
then pronounced to be essential parts of the worship of 
the church. As the line of separation was thus nitere 
distinetly drawn between the two contending systems of 
Christianity, which were accordingly placed im more 
direct opposition, the council assisted the cause of the 
reformation, and favoured the political combinations, 
which were afterwards formed by its struggles. 

The church of Rome had also before this time received 
a powerful support” by the institution of the order of 
Jesuits, which was founded in the year 1540. Originating 
in the weakness of a distempered fanatic, but afterwards 
organised with consummate ability, this celebrated so- 
ciety gave new energy to the declining system, when the 
ancient orders had lost their influence and importaace.. 
Devoted with more implicit submission to the will of the 
poatiff”, it was a more ready instrument of the papal: 
authority ; mingling in all the active concerns of political - 
life, it was present in every place, in which its assistance 
could be serviceabie to the Roman see; and engrossing . 
to itself the instruction of the rising generation, it formed 
to habits of future submission and attachment the yield. 
ing understandings and characters of the young. Such 
was the rapidity of its growth that,” at the close of a- 
century, it comprehended nineteen thousand persons; a 


91 Hist. of Charles V.,, vol. iii. p. 203, 

«When the fanatic Ignatius first 
sohieted the confirmation of his order by 
the Reman pontiff Piul III, the learned 
and worthy cardinal Guidiccioni opposed 
higwequest wath great vehemence. But 
thia opposition was vanquished by the 
dexterity of Iynetins, who, changing the 
urtichwofl bis stitution, in which he had 
promiixed.vbediance te the pope with cer- 
tais wesivictiona, surodd it jn. such a man- 
pr phat pope Redrpron aa 
of paplicit ind. end. undimidbed ¢ 
and ohedewac do Uae. Sloman: posinil’—- 
Note by the transl. of Moskei, al. iv. 


p- 155. The whole order, we are informed 
by Mosheam, 1bid., pp. 187, 188, 1s divaded 
into three classes, of which the first, whe 
are the true and perfect Jesuits, besides 
the three ordinary vows of poverty, chas~ 
tity, and obedience, common to yl) the 
monastic tribes, are obliyed to take a 
fourth, by winch they solemuly bind them. 
selves to go, without deliberation or delay, ‘ 
wherever the pope shall think ft to-send « 
them. . we Fg F 
 Butles’s Hist. Mem. of the deoudts,.. 
annexed te his Life ef-:Peaglon, pidGGs : 
Lond, 1819, "Ai 
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powerlnbassomation-of-men, all-intelligent, and ious 
apd active for.the interests of Reme. <2 aes 
yAt: leagth 4n.the year 1556 was frie inated. by ce 
abdication of Charles V.*, a most unportant: peniod.of 
thirty-seven: years, in which by the restless ambition of 
that monarch the energies of the principal :kmgdoms of - 
Eugope were developed and exercised, in which’. those: 
states were by continual agitations brought within the. 
action-of their reciprocal influences, and a religious sepa- 
ration. was at the same time effected, generating -an 
opposition of political interests, and by that opposition a: 
system of federative relations throughout the govern-:: 


ments of: Kurope. 


4 yh 


‘One considerable country may indeed be repaid: ag 
haviag: within this period been deprived of its political: 
existence, for the independence of Italy was suppressed : 
in:.qhe year 1530, when Florence was reduced by the: 
arms’ of Charles V., this state being in the followrr. 
year:eonverted into a feudatory principality of theem-- 
pire under the family of the Medici. Thus was subye-: 
gated this interesting republic, which had been so insttancé - 
with spiret, that of a population of eighty thousand per-:' 
sons two or three thousand citizens occupied in a rapid: 


rotation the chief offices of the government, and: by the: 


“ This prince in the year 1555 re- 
signed to his son Philip the seventeen 
provinees of the Netherlands, when he 
had vainly ated his most strenuous 
endeavours with his brother, to procure 
for Philp the suecession of the throne of 
the-empire. In the following year he 
alse. seclaned to im at Brussdls the king- 
dom ef Spain with its dependencies, and 
sent am’ embagsy inte Germany, to notify 
his abdication of the impenal dignity. 


Various: catines' nowever renderdd it ime - 


practicsble to assemble a diet for recerv- 
lng bie renwiei ation of the xe before 
oo LbOBuw Pfeiiel, tome a. Pp 176, 

£4 The constitution, established scant 
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ing to the capitulation, restored and legi- 
timated the power before enjoyed by the 
Medici, restonng at the same time ‘the 
forms of a republican government. ’: Cleée- 
ment VII. however, the head of that - 
family, abolished the @epublican institu-: ' 
tions in the year 1532, constituting Ated~ 
ander duke of Florence; and giwing him: 
countils so selected, that the will of the ' 
prince was invariably observed. © Coantd, *' 
the immedhate successor of Alekander' '- 
was by a papal bull in the year 9669- deo, 
clared grand duke of Tusviuy; whictr tthe 
was in none fread vewed tb ther 
succeeding duet: wmnperot.— Bie, 1 
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wisdom of their administration procured for the state an 
importance far exceeding its very limited resources. 
Liberty had given to Italy four ages of glory. It was 
then finally extinguished in that republic, in which it 
had shone with its brightest, as with its latest splendour. 
But the liberty of Italy was an agency, which had dis- 
charged its functions, and had become superfluous to the 
system of Europe. The growing organisation, having 
begun to exercise its own powers for its support and 
hoon nanene no longer required, or admitted, that an 
umbilical duct should convey to it extraneous supplies, 
fitted only for developing an embryo-formation. 

The age of Leb X., whose pontificate was however 
limited to the narrow space of not quite nine years, has 
been commonly reckoned as one of the four periods, in 
which the human intellect has experienced remarkable 
improvement, the others being the ages of Alexander, of 
Augustus Cesar, and of Lewis XIV. In the time of 
Leo, and under tlie influence of his patronage, a decisive 
progress was certainly made in literature and the arts. 
In {literature pecuniary assistance was afforded by this 
pontiff to Ariosto”, especially for defraymg the expense 
of publishing his celebrated poem; and among these 
whom he patronised, is found Gian-Giorgio Trissino, the 
author of Sofontsba, intitled to our notice®, not only as 
having first introduced the versi sciolti, or blank verse, 
into general use, but also as having been the first regu 
Jar tragedy since the revival of letters. To the time of 
this pontiff ig to be referred the perfecting of the jocose 
Italian satire *, which had originated in Florence towards 
thre- close of the preceding century. Francesco Berni, 
who revived and perfected this whimsical style of com- 
position, probably led the way for Rabelais, Cervantes, 


“1 Roscoe's Life of Leo X., vol. iii. p. Ibid, p. 238-2. 
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and Sterne, his writings having been in lively and un- 
affected verse, what the works of these writers are in 
prose, Latin poetry was however that, which chiefly 
engaged the attention of Leo’. The arts indeed expe- 
rienced his most liberal protection; and their most illus- 
trious period is accordingly that which™, having com- 
menced with the return of Michelagnolo from Rome to 
Florence about the year 1500, was terminated by the 
death of Leo in the year 1521, or rather by the death of 
Raffaello in the preceding year. 

Italy, during the remainder of the sixteenth century, 
continued to exhibit the appearance of life under the 
influence of various causes'”, which“still operated even 
after liberty had been destroyed. The most remarkable 
indication of this remaining vitality was that, which was 
afforded by the genius of Tasso, the epic poet of the 
modern Italians. Ariosto, who had adorned the earlier 
part of the century, was the poet of romance, and by his 
Orlando Furioso prepared the way for that combination 
of romantic with classical poetry, which in the Gierw- 
salemme Laberata of Tasso constituted the modern epic, 
classic in the general arrangement, but romantic in the 
portraiture of manners and situation'’, The genius of 
Tasso, thus rising to our admiration after his country 
had begun to sink into obscurity, resembled those lumi- 
nous objects, which the astronomer discovers within the 
dark part of the lunar orb, catching by their elevation 
the rays, which could not reach the low surrounding 
level, and claiming to belong rather to the’ portion illu- 
minated by the full radiance of the solar light. The 
splendour of the arts of design was obscured at the same 


ae , een s Life of Leo X., vol. iii. p. 12 Sismondi de ta Litt, da Midi, torhe 
li. p. 157. 
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time with that of literature. Michelagnolo was -contem- 
porary to Ariosto; his pupils and .successors flourished 
with Tasso; and genius ceased at the same time to ¢ex~« 
press itself in verse, and by the hand of the artist. 
Scientific inquiry resisted longer the baneful influence.of 
Italian degradation. ' Galileo, who was born in the year 
1564, gave in the seventeenth century, and under: the 
control of the Inquisition, his confirmation to the theory 
of Copernicus, and was followed by his pupil Torricelh, 
who by the invention of the barometer began the phuo- 
sophy of the atmosphere. 

The depravation of the Italians, which was consequent 
to their loss of libetty, was consummated in the practice 
of chichisbeism, a system of licensed adultery, which pol- 
luted all the relations, and poisoned all the enjoyments 
of domestic life. This profligate usage, introduced in 
the seventeenth century by some licentious courts, was 
generally adopted, as it served to provide occupation for 
a crowd of younger brothers, who were destitute of em- 
ployment, because under the influence of Spanish preju- 
dices they had become too proud for commerce, and were 
at the same time too poor for marriage, all right of inhe- 
ritance being sacrificed to the claim of primogeniture. 
The practice, which had thus resulted from the debase- 
ment of the Italians, spread in the following century 
from Italy into Spain’, where it avenged the wrongs of 
the dependent country. Perhaps however it may be 
thought to have been in a corrupted people a restriction 
of the gross immorality, which would otherwise have 
attended the admission of females into general society. 

Though Italy was the country of the papal residence, 
and multitudes of persons found a direct interest in sup- 

4 These male paramours arein Spain III. from Naples, in the year 1. Bue 4 
named cortejos, in Italy, cecesbei. Townsend’s Journey through Spain, vol. 


°° ‘The occasion was theintroduchonof ii. p, 249. Dublin, 1792. 
Ttalian munners on the arrival of Charles 
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porting the papal establishment, yet the reformation of 
religion had in various parts of the peninsula numerous 
adherents, especially in Ferrara’®, where learning had 
been much encouraged, and in Venice’, which was 
jealous of the encroachments of the papacy, and tolerant 
through the policy of commerce. In that country, as in 
Spain, it was suppressed by a persecution, which was 
there begun in the year 1543, and continued to the end 
of the sixteenth century”. If it had been then esta- 
blished, it would probably have disturbed the political 
relations of Europe, which were formed amidst the 
struggles of Protestants and Roman Catholics. Nor does 
its suppression in that country appeat to be entitled to 
much regret, for the reformed opinions of the Italians 
were early’, and very generally, limited to the doctrine 
of Socinus. The philosophy of Plato'”, the revival of 
which had been useful in destroying the authority of the 
scholastic theology, was so captivating to the ingenious 
minds of that people, as to have indisposed them for the 
reception of the revealed truths of the gospel. The 
suppression of the reformation in Italy seems indeed to 
have corresponded to the humiliation of the original 
church of Greece, as in each case the minds of the people 
were too much occupied in fanciful refinements for the 
simplicity of scriptural doctrine. 


On this account its 


18 M‘Cree’s Hist. of the Reformation 
in Italy, p. 67. Edinb. and Lond. 1827. 

17 Abid., pp. 89, 90. 

1 Tbid., p. 201. On this occasion the 
Inquisition was established at Rome, under 
the name of the congregation of the holy 
office, ‘the jurisdiction of which, though 
long resisted at Vemce, was gradually 
extended throughout Italy. The Italian 
was teilder than the Spanish Inguisitian, 
because the popes, being temporal princes 
in the states of the church, had no occa- 
sion to employ it there to undermine the 


secular authorities. 
operations were suspended in Italy, when 
the reformation had been suppressed. 
But the chief difference, while its apera- 
tions were contmued, consisted in this, 
that in Rome publicity of punishment 
was avoided, whereas in Spain the object 
was to strike terror by public spectacles. 
—M‘Crie’s Hist. of the Reformation in 
Hfaly, p. 267. 

109 Ybid., pp. 148, 151. 

00 Tpid., pp. 101, 153. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Of the history of Spain and Portugal, from the commencement of the 
reign of the emperor Charles V. in Spain, in the year 1516, to that 
of the reign of Philip LIT. of Spain, in the year 1598, 


Charles king of Spain, in the year 1516.—Cortes of Castile ruined, 1539.—Philip 
prince of Spain married to Mary of England, 1554—Phihp II. king of Spain, 
1556.—Death of Mary, 1558.—Persecution of the Netherlands begun, 1553-— 
The Turks repulsed from Malta, 1565.—Defeated at Lepanto, 1571—War of the 
Netherlands begun, 1572.— Union of Utrecht forfned, 1578.—Armada sent against 
England, 1588.—The constitution of Aragon abolished, 1592.—The Dutch firet 
sailed to India, 1595.—The government of Spain bankrupt, 1596.—Portuguese 
empire in India completed, 1547.—Portugal united with Spain, 1580. 


Whew the principles of the federative policy had been 
developed in Italy by Lorenzo de Medici for the protec- 
tion of Florence, it was extended over Europe in twa 
successive periods ; the German, in which the interests 
of the principal states of the continent were adjusted by 
the treaty of Westphalia, and those others, which were 
supplementary to its arrangements, and the French, in 
which the maritime interests of Europe were combined 
with the former in a more comprehensive arrangement. 
In the former of these two operations Germany was the 
grand agent, and the empire had accordingly acquired a 
temporary ascendency, which drew forth the efforts of 
France, in aid of a confederation of some of its own 
states. In the latter the primary impulse was given 
by Spain, intimately connected with the maritime inter- 
ests of Europe, by its possession of the Netherlands, 
and by its remoter dependencies in the east and west. 
The reign of Philip IJ. of Spain was thus the period, in 
which preparation began to be made for the later adjust- 
ment, as that of his father had given a beginning to the 
former. Provision appears to have been made for the ul- 
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terior adjustment so long before the time of the comple- 
tion of the other, that a sufficient time was allowed, in 
which the commercial states might improve and collect 
their resources, and be prepared to engage with energy 
and effect in the general struggle of nations. 

The reign of Philip II. of Spain, which forced into 
existence and power the republic of the Dutch provinces, 
and stimulated to exertion the maritime energies of 
England, is accordingly the grand object of consideration 
in the present chapter, the Spanish government of 
Charles and the contemporary history of Portugal being 
but introductory to this more important reign. The 
government of Charles, by reducing the ill-arranged 
constitution of Castile to a simple monarchy, enabled 
Philip to proceed in his enterprises with less embarrass- 
ment; the Portuguese government completed its great 
enterprise of oriental dominion, to be transferred to the 
new republic of the Dutch provinces, when the country 
should be forced to yield to the ascendency of the neigh- 
bouring monarchy, and its more distant dependencies 
should by the common government be abandoned to the 
enemy. 

The constitution of the Spanish monarchy was a com- 
bination of parts not fitted for co-operation. The in- 
dustry of the Moors had filled Spain with cities, which 
under the dominion of the Christians acquired consider- 
able importance in the cortes, as they alone furnished 
the public supplies. A numerous and powerful nobility 
had on the other hand been formed in the long contest 
with the infidels, which stood in these assemblies op- 
posed to the cities. By these two orders' the powers 
.of the crown were so much limited, as to be insufficient 
for retaining them under any regular control. The 
nataral result was that the adverse interests 9 
: ' 4 Bist. of Charles V., vol. 1, p. 34. 
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pestiss shonld urge them into opposition’ so dinect ahd, 
open that: the crown was enabled to establish. a an‘ entire 


t, 


ascendency over both. bala 
bis. result was accelerated by the Aeon of: ‘the. 


people. When Charles? had, soon after the commence- 
ment of his reign, dismissed the Spanish minister, the 
celebrated Ximenes, and abandoned his subjects of 
Spain to the unprincipled management of his Flemish. 
counsellors, the Castilians were so indignant, that 
several cities of the first rank entered into a confederacy : 
for the redress of grievances, the beginning of that union 
of Castile, which two years afterwards shook the govern- 
ment to its foundation. The advancement of Charles 
to the imperial throne augmented the jealousy of the 
Spaniards, dreading to see their country reduced to the 
rank of a dependency on the empire. In the year 1521 
these discontents manifested themselves in various in- 
surrections. The nobles* at first co-operated with the 
cities in demanding a redress of the grievances sus- 
tained from the sovereign; but the views of the two, 
orders soon became opposed. The latter, encouraged. , 
by success, began to seek also the removal of those op- - 
pressions, which they suffered from a feudal nobility. 
From this time the nobles became attached to the cause. 
of the crown. The insurrection of Castile accordingly 
Was soon suppressed, and Charles confirmed the triumph 
of his power by his moderation, and the address, with 

accommodated himself to the national feeling. 

es, the chief of his Flemish ministry, having died 

in the beginning of these troubles, the emperor 1 
left, free. to attend to the suggestions of his own 
genius. 

If Spain had been at this time subject to a single and 
uniform government, the emperor might have been com- 


— ee, ie ati? 
. of Charles V, vol ll. p. 50-68. 5 Ibid., p. 243. 
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pulled to: !yield ‘to the: insurgents‘, beeanst these would 
have‘ been able ‘to act with concert, and: to bring 
their whole power to bear at once apon the throne; 
wHild thé sdvereign was unavoidably engaged in attend- 
ing to the mterests of his other dominions. From this 
disadvantage however Charles was relieved by the 
multiplicity and discordance of the local governments 
of- Spain. Not only did the several kingdoms, which 
had been gradually united under a single prince, retain © 
the: distinctness of their several governments, but the 
people continued to cherish their ancient antipathies, 
and the forms of government were so various, that the 
grievances of different districts were “different, and the 
people could not agree in any common plan of redress. 
Aided by divisions, which separated his adversaries, 
Charles was enabled to put a sudden end to a general 
commotion, nor did his power afterwards experience any 
similar resistance. 

At length, in the year 1539°, the nobles of Castile 
were induced to unite with the representatives of the 
cities: in refusing a supply demanded by the emperor, 
being anxious to maintain their feudal exemption from 
taxation. But the sovereign, whose power they had pre- 
viously exalted against the cities, availed himself of it to 
depress his unsteady adherents, and, dismissing the as- 
seinbly, ceased to summon to the public councils the 
nobles and the prelates, as persons who should not claim 
the right of voting in the imposition of taxes, which they 
would not pay. From that time the corte’ of Castile 
consisted only of thirty-six members, the representatives 
of eighteen cities; and the assembly, having lost its 


‘ ttst. of Charles V., vol. #. p. 267. bias its cortes, and Biscay its peeuliar 
5 Benides the cortexof, Castile, Amagon, i 
Catalonia, Valencia, and Navarre, had ark: Hist. ‘of Charles V., vo iil, ae 182 
184, 
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former dignity and importance, became ‘woifornaly sub- 
missive:to the crown. 

dhe yet more free cqnstitution of Aragon souenied to 
exist more than half a century after the cartes of Castile 
had been thus ruined; but in the year 1592 this also 
was violated by Philip I1., who however thought it unne- 
cessary to issue any formal decree of abolition’, Avail- 
ing himself of a sedition, which his own attorney had 
provoked, this prince sent from Castile a body of troops, 
the leader of which, without any form of trial, put to 
death the chief magistrate, named the juztiza, confis- 
cated his property, and by a proclamation denounced a 
similar treatment vf all, who should presume to dispute 
the authority of the king. In the year 1713 the consti- 
tution was finally abolished *, and the governments of 
Aragon, Valentia, and Catalonia were assimilated to that 
of Castile. The cortes of Portugal appear to have panes 
into disuse probably in imitation of Spain. 

In another respect also the reign of Charles was pre- 
paratory to that’ of his successor, as in it was effected 
a matrimonial alliance between Philip and Mary of Eng- 
Jand. The alliance was not of long duration, Mary 
having died at the end of four years from her marriage ; 
but, besides that, even within that time, it invalved the 
English in a war with France, which deprived them of 
Calais, their last possession on the continent, it was the 
principle of the hostilities afterwards waged by Philip 
against England, with all their important influences on 
the interests of these countries. 

:, Portugal was also in the same interval making i its pe- 
‘culiar preparation for the approaching period, in which 
the peninsula should become the prevailing agent in 
adjusting the relations of Europe. It first completed’ the 


7 Watson's Hist, of Pailip II,, vol. ii. ® Coxe’s Mem, of the Bourbon Kings 
p. 322. Dubl,, of Spain, vol. i, p. 420. Ate. 7 |. 
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arrangement of its Indian empire, and then disposed itself 
to submit to the humiliation of a union with Spain. The 
history of Portugal in this interval is indeed wholly com- 
prehended within these two classes of transactions, for 
we read only of its eastern concerns, until that series of 
disastrous events began, which deprived it of its national 
existence. 

Albuquerque, who founded the Indian empire of 
Portugal, died in the year preceding that, in which 
Charles succeeded to the crown of Spain; and it was 
completed by John De Castro, who died in his govern- 
ment in the year 1547°. From this time it began to 
decline, though it was occasionally retestablished by the 
energy of viceroys sent from Portugal. Through all 
these struggles the Portuguese were encountered with 
the most obstinate resistance by the Turks and Egyptians, 
who were united under the same government in the year 
1517, when Egypt was reduced by the Turkish sultan. 
In the year 1526 an adverse power was formed in India 
itself, the Mogul empire of India”, which had been held 
as it were in suspense during a hundred and twenty- 
seven years from the invasion of Tamerlane, having been 
then begun by Baber. The Turks and Egyptians served 
to restrain within due bounds the first impetuosity of the 
Portuguese. The Mogul empire, while it served also to 
control the spirit of conquest, was favourable tothe com- 
mercial interests of Portugal. Having been formed by a 
nation merely continental, it was not actuated by that com- 
mercial jealousy, which had sent the Turks and Egyptians 
into the east to oppose the progress of its people; and 
the creed of its founder, though Mohammedan, was so 


"It eemprehended the kingdoms of witha part of tha Molueca islands; and 
Sofala, Mozambique, and Melinda, on Macao in China.—De la Clede, tome ii. 
the eastern coast of Africa; the isle of yp, 509. 

Ormus in the Persian gulf; the whole ” Book ii. ch. xi,, note™. nh 
coast of Malabar with Ceylon; Malacca "s 
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temperate’, that it opposed little of areligions — 
to the intercourse of the two nations. / r 
Ten years after the completion of the Indian einpine of 
Portugal, began the preparation for its compulsory union 
with Spain, Sebastian, whose wild ambition effected the 
ruin of his country, having then succeeded to the throne. 
This prince being at his accession only three years old, 
the government was necessarily committed to a regency ; 
it appears however to have been well administered, first 
by the grandmother, and then by a cardinal, who was 
uncle of the king. In this interval, comprehending 
eleven years, the kingdom is indeed described as enjoye. 
ing much prosperity, and the capital as daily improving 
in magnitude and magnificence”; but the young king; 
educated by women and monks, acquired a zeal of hosti- 
lity. against infidels, which, acting on a mind naturally 
ardent and impetuous, resembled mental derangement, 
rather than ordinary passion. Having at the age of 
fourteen years received the reins of government, Sebas- 
tian,soon manifested the influence of this ruling propen~ 
sity. of his mind. He expressed a design of going: to: 
India, and was dissuaded from the distant enterprise; 
only by proposing that he should rather direct his efforts. 
against the Moors of Africa. In this expedition he: 
perished in the year 1578; he was succeeded on -the. 
throne by his uncle the cardinal, at this time incapaci- 
tated by age ; the superannuated successor himself died: 
at, the end of two years, leaving the kingdom toa rer 
gency of five persons, nominated to settle a very disputed . 
succession ®; and after a short contest with these gover- 


1s “ He was of the sect of the Hani- 
¢ ites, whoge doctrine and ‘tenets he 
Ps versed, yielding more fo the 
ence pt. pa than to the marvel- 

BY) supers 
Toni doceag a 9 supe pa tT of that za- 
‘ tonal worship, which is ‘ine to the great 


ne antiquity. 


: | Creator, nor a despiser of ay pes _ 
‘ ceremonies, which are founded 
‘ policy fax the benefit of ie ahaa 
‘ judges of things.’~-Dow’ o'Tranal ob F Fe. 
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The principal claimants .were,.the., 
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nos, and: with. Antonio, the ilegitimaté offspring “ef! a 
son of king Emmanuel, Philip II.:of Spain, the son of '# 
daughter: of the same king, possessed himseif of the 
throne ‘of Portugal, and thus in the year 1580 eet 
under his dominion the whole peninsula. 

It.is remarkable that the pretension of the duke of 
Braganza to the throne of Portugal both facilitated the 
union of the two monarchies in a very important degree, 
and also prepared remotely its subsequent dissolution. 
The duke, having married Catherine, a grand-daughter 
of kine Emmanuel, clarmed the crown in the right of his 
wife, who was by one degree of descent nearer to that 
monarch, than Philip the son of anothef grand-daughter. 
This pretension, which, if he had been a man of ability, 
might have defeated the project of the king of Spain, 
just served in his case to embarrass the claim of An- 
tonio, and thus to distract the counsels of the Portu- 
guese. When again the union had been effected, it 
became the policy of the government tg discountenenrsde! 
and depress the house of Braganza: the private wrérif’ 
of this distinguished family were accordingly from that 
time incorporated with the general oppression, by which ' 
it was proposed to break and humble the spirit of the 
nation; and thus, when at the close of sixty years the 
measure of the public grievances was full, and every 
heart. was ready to brave the peril of the struggle, the 
grandson of this duke was ready as a leader, convinced 
that there was no safety for himself but in the restora~ 
tion of his country, and happily free front the a 
ference of any other pretension. ee 


duchess of Braganza,a grand-daughter of chess; but he feared the opposition of 
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+ Before the union of Portugal, Philip had governed his 
hereditary dominions twenty-four years, during which 
he was busily engaged in various transactions most 
intimately affecting the general policy of Europe. The 
house of Austria fortunately was during this time 
divided into two branches, those of Germany and Spain, 
the more completely separated “* as the disgust occa- 
sioned by the refusal of Ferdinand to relinquish the 
imperial crown to his nephew, had occasioned a visible 
alienation and rivalry. By the separation the monarchy 
of Spain was left alone, to prosecute, without a power 
too great to be controlled, its own schemes of aggran- 
disement, while Germany enjoyed a long interval of 
tranquillity, in which it recovered from the agitations of 
the reformation, and prepared itself for the great war of 
thirty years, which was the agony of the re 
treaty of Westphalia. 

Philip, though succeeding to but a part of the dew 
nioas of his father, was yet at his accession much the 
most powerful prince of Kurope. Possessing the entire 
monarchy of Spain; commanding Italy by the possession 
of the Neapolitan and Sicilian territories on the one 
part, and of the duchy of Milan on the other; ruling the 
Netherlands, then the most commercial country of the 
west; enjoying, besides other distant dependencies ” 
the sources of treasures!®, which rendered all other 
governments poor by comparison; having a navy much 
more considerable than that of any other state; and 
influencing ‘the counsels of England by his marriage 
with the queen; Philip by all these advantages was 


4, List. of Charles V., vol. iv. p.343. — paniola, Cuba, and mmny other of the 

%3 Franche-Comté in France; in Africa, cee pee eee: of Philip I1., 
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sufficiently qualified to assert a superiority, which should 
provoke the resistance of other states, and thus give 
beme to the arrangements still required for completing 
the adjustment of the interests of Europe. The two 
sets of movements, by which the empire under Charles 
V., and Spain under Philip II., were instrumental to 
that adjustment, were essentially distinct, and belonged 
to successive periods of the federative policy of Europe. 
They were accordingly executed by distinct agencies. 
Spain and the Netherlands were indeed, by the separa- 
tion of the German branch of the house of Austria, ren- 
dered jess formidable to the other governments; but 
they retained all the resources, by which they might 
affect the interests of commercial states, and these were 
afterwards augmented by the union of Portugal. 

As the reformation was the principle of separation, 
which in the time of Charles V. arrayed in mutual 
opposition the two contending parties of Germany, and 
thus gave a beginning to the great struggle of the con- 
tmental interests of Europe, so was it, in mine time of his 
son, the relentless bigotry of that prince, which brought 
into existence the republic of the Dutch states, and 
drew forth against Spain the energies of England, thus 
eréating that combination of commercial interests, by 
which a larger and more perfect adjustment was effected, 
than could be established at the peace of Westphalia. 
The bigotry of Philip II. was accordingly an efficacious 
agent in the political arrangements of Europe. 

The origin of the bigotry of Philip may ‘be traced in 
the history of his country, though probably it was much 
strengthened by his own peculiarity of character. For 
attaching itself to the cause of Rome, Spain had been 
prepared by almost eight centuries of hostility waged 
against infidels. The Christians of that country had 
indeed, amidst all their zeal for religion, maintained’ a 
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great degree of independence in regard to Rome ™, even 
observing a distinct liturgy, transmitted from the. Gothic 
period of their history. The Roman liturgy however 
towards the close of the eleventh century found its 
way into Spain”, and with it brought as a consequence 
the acknowledgment of the papal supremacy. Four 
centuries afterwards the Inquisition was established in 
that country’, for detecting the numerous Jews, who 
had sheltered themselves under an exterior profession of 
Christianity from the violences of those, who were in- 
debted to them, or were envious ef their wealth. This 
dreadful tribunal, originally instituted in the thirteenth 
century to repress ‘the heretics of the adjacent provinces 
of France, was then established in Spain, armed with 
new terrors, to watch the doubtful fidelity of the Jewish 
converts ; but it soon extended its jurisdiction, first to the 
converts from Mohammedanism, and afterwards over 


the old Christians, so as to become the scourge of the 


7 The old Gothic church of Spain had 
maintained an entire independence.— 
Geddes’s Tracts, vol. 11. 

#® The controversy between the two 
liturgies was first submitted to a judicial 
combat, in which the champion of the 
Gothic liturgy prevailed ; and then to an 
ordeal of fire, the issue of which was 
again favourable to the same party, the 
Gothic liturgy resisting the flames, while 
the Roman was consumed. The king 
however, on some slight pretence, or- 
duined that both should be used, the 
Gothic in the six churches of Toledo, 
which the Christians had enjoyed under 
the Moors, and the Roman in all others. 
The former, being discountenanced by 
the court, and the superior ecclesiastics, 
fell gradually into disrepute, and was at 
length superseded bythe latter.—M ‘Crie's 
Hist. of the Reform. in Spain, vol. i. pp. 
24,25, Edinb. and Lond., 1829. The 
first mass, according to the Roman form, 
was celebrated in Aragon in the year 
1071, and in Castile in the year ]086.— 
Ibid., p. 26. 

19 lbid., p. 87. The bull for establishing 
the Inquisition in Castile was issued in 


the year 1478.—Ibid., p. 89. The prin- 
ciples of the ancient and modern Inquisi- 
tion, says doctor M‘Crie, were radically 
the same, but they assumed a more ma- 
lignant form under the latter than under 
the former. The leading difference, he 
adds, between the two institutions con- 
sisted in the organization of the latter into 
one preat independent tribunal, which, 
extending over the whole kingdom, was 
governed by one code of laws, and yielded 
implicit obedience to one head. The in- 
quisitor-yeneral possessed an authority 
scaicely inferior to that of the king or the 
pope: by joming with either of them, he 
proved an overmatch for the other; and 
when supported by both, his power was 
irresistible. The ancient Inquisition was 
a powerful engine for harassing and reot- 
ing out a small body of dissidents: the 
modern Inquisition stretched its iron arms 
over a whole nation, upon which it lay 
hike a monstrous incubus, paralysing its 
exertions, crushing its energies, and ex- 
tinguishing every other feeling than a 
sense of weakness and terror.—ZIbid., pp. 
103, 104, 
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whole church. The Inquisition, in this more perfeet, 
and therefore more detestable form, was limited to Spain 
and Portugal, with their dependent territories. 

Into this country” a knowledge of the reformation was 
however soon conveyed by the intercourse subsisting 
with Germany, then subject to a common sovereign, and 
numerous conversions were effected in various places, 
especially among persons distinguished by rank or 
education. It was there encountered by the Inquisition, 
and an unsparing persecution™ at length in the. year 
1570 was successful im suppressing it. But the blood of 
the Spanish martyrs, though unavailing to the reforma- 
tion of their own country, was not sled in vain, for the 
cruelty”, by which their faith was extirpated at home, 
inspired their fellow-subjects of the Netherlands with 
that horror of the Inquisition, which consolidated their 
resistance, and established in the United Provinces the 
reformed religion in connexion with civil liberty. We 
may well believe indeed that this salutary horror was 
not limited to the people of the Netherlands, but ani- 
mated the exertions of all, who were struggling for the 
enjoyment of civil and melicious liberty. It was during 
the years 1559 and 1560”, that the death-blow was 
given to the reformed religion in Spain; and in the same 
time the religious liberties of the Protestants of Germany 
were finally secured, a reformed church was regularly or- 
ganised in France, and the cause of religious reformation 
after a long struggle attained a permanent establishment 
in Scotland. In England the remembrance of the mer- 
ciless bigotry of Mary, associated with the reports of 
Spanish cruelty, supported Elizabeth against the machi- 
nations of her enemies. 


© M‘Crie’s Hist. of the Reform, in Spain, vol. i, ch. iv. 
.* Ibid, p. 336, ™ Ibid., pp. 345. Tria “x 
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For exciting the commercial energies of Eurape Spain 
was peculiarly fitted, partly by the possession of the 
dominion of the Netherlands, partly by that of the distant 
territories, which supported her marine, and furnished 
the principal supply of the precious metals. As the 
Netherlands were just then rising to the summit of opu- 
lence and prosperity, the cannexion of those provinces 
with Spain afforded that country an opportunity of giving 
a strong impulse to the commercial interests of the con- 
tinent. Her other resources at the same time enabled 
her to equip and support navies, with which she might 
provoke the exertions of the maritime powers of that 
period; and her dependencies presented objects, which 
attracted and rewarded the enterprise of her enemies. 
The armada, falsely named invincible, roused the naval 
efforts of the English nation, and the Spanish settlements 
furnished rich prizes for the predatory expeditions of 
Rawley and of Blake. 

The curious part of the process is that the operation 
was not single, but comprehended two commercial states, 
one of which, the republic of the Dutch provinces, was 
even indebted to it for existence. It appears that an 
insular government could not, without a preparatory ap- 
paratus, be intimately engaged in the relations of con- 
tinental policy ; and that this apparatus was supplied by 
a commercial state of the continent, necessitated by its 
situation to concern itself in the continental combinations, 
which, by furnishing a sovereign to the insular govern- 
ment, should extend to the latter its own federative 
character. Italy, we have seen, was the organ, which 
originally formed, and then transmitted to the empire, the 
earlier combinations of the federative policy of Europe. 
Those of a later period were prepared, and transferred to 
the English government, by the republic of the United 
Provinces. 
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The people of the Dutch provinces had been from early 
times prepared for asserting their independence. The 
pravinces of the Netherlands”, long governed by their 
respective princes, under the titles of dukes, marquesses, 
or counts, had been engaged in perpetyal wars with the 
neighbouring powers, or among themselves; and the 
assemblies of the states, in return for the supplies of 
money, which these wars rendered necessary, had ob- 
tained such privileges, that their governments approached 
more nearly to the republican, than to the regal form. 
After several ages, by,the failure of the male lines of 
some of the reigning families, by intermarriages, and by 
conquests, these countries came successively under the 
dominion of the house of Burgundy” in the interval 
between the year 1363 and the year 1477. Still how- 
ever they retained their ancient privileges, the fruits of 
that commercial opulence, which rendered their pros- 
perity important to their rulers; and a formal confirma- 
tion of them* was obtained in the latter of those years 
from the daughter and heiress of the last duke of Bur- 
gundy. The reformation” indeed having in the year 
1518 spread from Germany into the Netherlands, the 
emperor Charles V. employed for suppressing it various 
measures of great severity, which were regarded as in- 
fringing the privileges of the provinces; but these vio- 
lences, opposed as they were to a strong conviction of 
religion, served only to excite that spirit of resistance, 
which was urged to extremity by the more sanguinary 
proceedings of his son and successor. 

Philip, born and educated in Spain, did not entertain 
the predilection for the Netherlands, which had been 
cherished by his father, who had been born in that 


% Watson's Hist. of Philip II, vol. i. *® Abrégé de la Hist. de l’Hollande, 
pp. 69—79. par Kerroux, tome i. 184. Leide, 1778, 
* bid., book ii. ch. v, 7 Thid., p. 210, &e. 
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country, and had passed in it his earlier years. To his 
haughty disposition the manners of the people were 
Strange and irksome; to his love of power the great 
privileges, which they enjoyed, were offensive; to his 
bigotry the free toleration of the new religious opinions 
appeared insupportable, This last consideration” de- 
termined him to proceed at once to measures of rigorous 
coercion. He not only republished, in the third year 
of his reign, certain most severe edicts against the Pro- 
testants, which Charles had been induced to recal; but 
he also established, for the purpese of enforcing them, 
a tribunal” of the same nature with the Spagish Inqui- 
sition, though not*distinguished by the same name. To 
this grand grievance others were added. For supporting 
the execution of the edicts*® the number of the bishops 
was increased from five to seventeen, the number of the 
provinces, which offended the nobles, as it augmented 
the influence of the clergy in the council of state, and 
the monks and abbots, as it both diminished their im- 
portance in the assemblies of the states, and took from 
them a portion of their revenues for the new endowments ; 
and the people”, in violation of one of their fundamental 
privileges, were alienated by the presence of Spanish 
troops”, who exasperated the popular discontent by 
their intolerable insolence and rapaciousness. 

William prince of Orange *, the leader of the revo- 


*8 Watson’s Hist. of Philip II, vol. i. 
pp. 75, 76. 

® Ibid. p77.‘ 
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1 Ibid., p. 79. 

%8 The people of Zealand refused to 
work. at their dykes, saying that they 
chose rather to be swallowed up by the 
ocean, than to remain a prey to the cru- 
at oes avarice of the Spanish soldiers. 
—IJbiti, — 

8 As the ‘representative of the family 
of Nassau in Germany, thjs prince had 
inherited several rich possessions in the 


Netherlands; and by the will of his 
cousin René de Nassau et Chalons he 
had in the year 1544 succeeded to the 
principality of Orange in Languedoc. 
All these circumstances appear tu have 
been important to his subsequent dés- 
tination. His German deéscent e 
occasion to that counexion with the em- 
peror Charles V., to which'he was pro- 
bably indebted for much of his peculiar 
character: his large possessions in the 
Netherlands, situated as they weré in the 
northern provinces, constituted hini 'the 
leader of the revolutiort; and his ‘prin 
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lution, had been * during many years the favourite of 
the late emperor, who had early discovered in him those 
eminent endowments, by which he has been rendered 
illustrious. The confidence of the wise and experienced 
emperor must have given him an early training in the 
various duties of government; and his favour appears 
to have given occasion to that fluctuation of religious 
opinion, which must have disposed him to moderate, as 
he did, the vehemence of religious parties, and to render 
the struggle a contest for civil independence, rather than 
areligious feud. The emperor”, who had taken him 
from his father in his infancy, caused him to be educated 
in the religion of Rome, though born of a protestant 
family ; nor did he, until he was commencing his hos- 
tilities against the Spanish government, renounce the 
tenets of the Roman church. In all respects indeed the 
prince was eminently qualified for guiding the efforts 
of his countrymen. Possessing extraordinary resources 
of patience and wisdom, he watched the progress of 
events and made preparation for every contingency ; 
regardless of his private interests, and even of the safety 
of his son, who was detained a prisoner in Spain, he 
devoted his entire soul to the cause of his country ; and 
he manifested a singular dexterity in conciliating and 
retaining the affections of men, and in preserving the 
combination of a confederacy, which, without the influ- 
ence of his informing spirit, must speedily have been 
dissolved in its own weakness. 

cipality, though belonging to Austria, Germany, was the object of apprehension, 
facilitated a communication with the and the reason of the combination with 
court of France, to which these provinces the Netherlands had ceased to exist. 

in their defection looked for support. * The emperor kept him perpetually 
The principality of Orange, already about his person from the year 1544.— 
seized by Lewis XIV. in the war of the | Watson’s Hist. of Philip 11., vol. 1. p. 83, 
Spanish succession, was ceded to France This reminds us of Egbert’s residence 
in the treaty of Utrecht by the king of | with Charlemagne, already compared to 
Prussia, in the quality of heir of William that of Philip with Epaminondas. 


IIl.—Abrégé de ]’Hist.des Traités, tome 35 Harris’s Life of Wiliam JII., in- 
1, p. 313. At this time France, not trod. v. Dubl., 1749. 
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Though the prince of Orange was the grand agent 
itt the revolution of the Netherlands, neither he, nor his 
frietids counts Egmont and Horn, began the resistance, 
by which it was effected. Without their co-operation a 
confederacy *, named the compromise, was fortned by 
triany of the other nobles to oppose the introduction of 
the Inquisition, while they disclaimed every intention 
of resisting the legitimate authority of the sovereign. 
This effort of opposition, however qualified, was inime- 
diately encountered by Philip with a violence, which 
put dan end to every plan of moderation. A numerous 
army was in the following year sent into the Netherlands 
under the command of the duke of Alva, a man fitted 
beyond all others to goad a dissatisfied people unto open 
rebellion, and to coerce their first struggles of resistance 
into the organisation of a settled government. Even 
then the prince of Orange deemed the season of hos- 
tility not yet arrived, and retired to his county of Nas- 
sdu in Germany, The governinent of the duke in the 
mean time proceeded to prepare the crisis of his inter- 
position. Every outrage, which could be offered to the 
religidus and political sentiments of a nation, characte- 
rised the administration of the Spanish governor ; and 
such was its cruelty, that a council *’, which he esta- 
blished, was denominated by the Flemings the counctl of 
blood, an appellation fully justified, more than eighteen 
huiidred persons having within a few months suffered 
by the hand of the executioner. The prince himself 
was soon cifed to appear before the duke, and, as he 


88 Watson’s Hist. of Philip IT., vol. i. 
pp, 175, 176. 

% Of the spirit of this tribunal a judg- 
thent may be formed from dne of its 
ddtllekt abts, which was to declare, that 
to have piéserited, or stitscriled any pe- 
tition, against tHe lite erection df bishdp- 
rics, oF aaaht the édiets' and Enddisition, 
or to have permitfed the exercise of the 


new religion unter any pretence ita 
ever, dr to insinnate by word of mout 

or writing, that the king has no right to 
abolish those pretended privileges, which 
have been the source of 80 mtich impiety, 
is treason dvainst the king, and fut 
mérits the beverest punitHimerit Ke shall 
be pleased to thHict.—Ibid.; p. 208. 
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refused to obey, his estates in the Netherlands and 
Franche Comté were confiscated. In these trying cir- 
cumstances the wisdom of the prince was conspicuous. 
Instead of resorting immediately to hostilities, he en- 
treated the emperor Maximilian to intercede with Philip 
in his behalf, and in that of the oppressed people of the 
Netherlands, foreseeing that the haughtiness of the king 
would confirm the alienation of his subjects, and justify 
his own resistance. At length, in the year 1568, when 
he had been during some months solicited by the Flemish 
exiles to take arms, he resolved to begin the war, and 
with his brother led into the Netherlands some forces, 
which they had levied in the protestant districts of Ger- 
many. 

Ten years before this event the death of Mary queen 
of England, dissolving the connexion with Spain, had 
left England free to afford a present asylum to the per- 
secuted people of the Netherlands, and afterwards to sup- 
port in those provinces the cause of religion and liberty. 
lt was computed that®, about the time of the arrival of 
the duke of Alva, more than a hundred thousand persons 
fled into foreign countries, and soon afterwards more than 
twenty thousand others, who fixed their residence chiefly 
in that country, rewarding it with the introduction of the 
Flemish manufactures : and so important was the death 
of Mary to the revolution afterwards effected, that the 
historian of Philip II.” has declared his opinion, that, if 
Mary had been still alive, and the Spanish monarch pos- 
sessed of his former influence over the couhsels of Kng- 
land, the people of the Netherlands must have struggled 
for their liberties in vain. 


3° Watson's Hist. of Philip II, vol. i.  casion the fugitives introduced the arts of 
pp. 205—208, 275, The art of making weaving the finer stuffs, not only of wool, 
woollen cloth had been introduced into — but also of linen and silk —Andersou’s 
England a little befere, and about the Hist. of Commerce, an. 1567. 
year 1360, by the Belyians and Flem- 8° Watson’s Hust. of Philip IL, vol. i, 
ings, driven from their own country by _ p, 218. 
frequent inundations. On this other oc- 
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The first effort of the prince of Orange was soon dis- 
concerted*® on account of the want of funds sufficient for 
maintaining his forces; but it served to indicate the defi- 
ciency to be supplied, and the infatuated violence, with 
which the duke of Alva laboured to enforce an oppres- 
sive system of taxation”, soon procured him partisans, 
disposed to contribute to the expenses of the war. Two 
years after the first hostilities a numerous party of 
exiles “, who had equipped armed ships to cruise against 
the Spaniards, being at this time by the oppression of 
the government much increased in number and import- 
ance, placed themselves under the authority of the 
prince, while he, sby the assistance of the protestant 
preachers, was forming a party, and collecting contribu 
tions, chiefly in Holland and Zealand, in which provinces 
the reformed religion had made the greatest progress, 
and nature and art had combined to construct a secure 
asylum for liberty. 

Elizabeth of England, embarrassed by the movements 
of her Roman-catholic subjects 8, with whom the Spa- 
niards maintained a secret correspondence, did not for 
some time feel herself at liberty to avow herself the friend 
of the exiles, and was therefore necessitated to comply 
with the requisition of the duke of Alva, by ordering 
their ships to quit her harbours, and by prohibiting her 
subjects from furnishing them with shelter or provisions. 
The historian has however remarked, that this ecom- 
plzance of Elizabeth eventually favoured the independ- 
ence of. the Dutch provinces, as it forced the exiles to 
depend only on themselves, determining them to seek in 
their own country that security, which they could not 
fiid- abroad. If Ehzabeth could have been at this ti 
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their avowed protector, they would probably have failed 
to form an.independent government. 

The war, which was renewed in the year 1572, conti- 
nued its devastations during thirty-five years, being ter- 
minated only in the year 1607, such was the severity of 
the discipline, by which the new republicans were trained 
for independence. In this long contest two considera- 
tions deserve our attention; that of the separation of 
the seven provinces “ from the remaining ten, and that 
of the distinct relations of the two portions. 

For estimating the importance of the separation of the 
provinces, by which ten remained subject to the crown 
of Spain, it should be considered that the distinguishing 
character of this period of the policy of Europe, was 
that the power of the house of Austria should be predo- 
minant, so that other governments might be associated 
to maintain against it their common independence ; and 
that consequently that policy required that, in the division 
of the two branches of Austria and Spain, some bond 
of political connexion should still exist, which might 
strengthen the feeble tie of consanguinity. This con- 
nexion was accordingly maintained by that portion of the 
Netherlands, which still continued to be a dependency 
of Spain, these provinces being a detached and distant 
territory not easily protected by Spain, but capable of 
receiving from Germany prompt and effectual assistance 
against the attacks of France. 

(his view discovers to us a double application of these 
provinces, which may well command our admiration. 


oltaitd, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelder- ten are estimated to extend aboot a hun- 
Landay Trevlend, Groningan, and Ovar- dred: and twenty miles from porth to south, 
yssell. ey extend about one hundred and about a hundred and eighty from east 
and fifty British miles from north to to west, comprehending seven thousand 
south, and about a hundred from west to _five hundred and, twenty aquare Tiles. 
east, comprehending, it ig computed, ten Pinkerton’s Mod. Geogr, vol.jy p. 290, 
thousand square rhiles. The remaining 467, : | 
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While the seven were united in an independent republic, 
which should in the succeeding period constitute the 
bond of the system, the remaining ten in the existing 
period preserved the connexion of the two branches of 
the family of Austria, and supported the dctual relations 
of Europe. This is indeed a repetition of the double 
agency already traced in the separation of these branches, 
the one of which maintained the combinations of the 
earlier period of the federative policy of Europe, and the 
other prepared those of the period, which should follow. 
It is however a beautiful instaricesof analogy, that a cor- 
responding distinction should be discoverable in the 
division of the dependent territory, which had been before 
remarked in the separation of the two monarchies. It 
is further remarkable that, when the earlier period was 
concluded, and different combinations of policy were to 
be formed, the Spanish Nethetlands were transferred to 
Austria, to be held as a barrier for the protection of the 
Dutch republic against the then formidable ambition of 
France. 

The union of all the provinces, as it would thus have 
been inconvenient to the general policy of Europe, so 
would it probably have disqualified the new republic for 
its peculiar function, by giving to it such a degree of 
intrinsic streneth, that it must have been much less de- 
pendent for safety on fedetative combinations, and by 
rendering it so much a continental power, that it 
would have been ill fitted for entering into a close con- 
nexion of interests with the British government. If on 
the other hand any of the various negotiations had been 
suecessful, by which the people of the seven provinces, 
in their weakness and despondency, sought a prbtectot 
against the oppressions of their sovereign, those provinces 
would have become a mere appendage of some one of 
the great monarchies of Europe, instead of constituting 
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an independent and enterprising republic, necessitated 
to seek its safety in the wisdom of political combinations, 
as it struggled for its soil against the violence of the 
ocean. Both these extremes were happily precluded. 
The separation of the provinces preserved the republic 
from acquiring a territorial and continental importance, 
which would have been unsuitable to its proper function ; 
and the failure of the negotiations for foreign protection 
left them to that independence, without which they could 
not have borne their important part, in arranging the 
new combinations of Europe. \ 

The separation of the seven provinces*® was chiefly 
the result of the greater prevalence of ‘the reformed reli- 
gion in the northern part of the Netherlands, on account 
of which they had soon begun to be divided into Protes- 
tant and Roman-catholic states. The prince of Orange 
indeed; in the year 1576, was so far successful* in his 
efforts to unite all the seventeen provinces, that a treaty 
of confederacy was concluded at Ghent, comprehend- 
ing all except Luxemburg; but this confederacy, which 
was named the pacification of Ghent, was really a treaty 
between the Roman-catholic provinces on the one hand, 
aiid those of Holland and Zealand on the other, as 
between two distinct parties. With this grand and 
prineipal cause of separation co-operated the difference 
of lbeal circumstances, ahd the local influence of the 
prince of Orange, to animate the northern provinces with 
more determitied resolution. The towns of these pro- 
vitices were for the greater part“? much mofe difficult of 
access by land than those of the others; and at the same 
time, as they were maritime, the Protestants, who had 
been driven into exile by the Spanish government, being 
superior in naval strength, were able to maintain by sea 


i Maal Ilist, of Philip II., vot. ii. 46 Ibid., 
pp. 47, 6 Ibid, Ta. i p. 304, a 
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an easy communication. The prince of Orange also* 
having been in the beginning of the reign of Philip ap- 
pointed governor of Holland and Zealand, it is reason- 
able to believe that his personal influence may have 
contributed much to excite that superior energy, with 
which these and the adjacent provinces resisted the op- 
pressions of the crown. A separation was formally made 
in the year 1579“, when the union of Utrecht was con- 
cluded, the original of the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces. 

Even after the formation of this.union®” the seven pro- 
vinces, despairing of being able to erect an independent 
government, lookéd round for the protection of some of 
the neighbouring sovereigns, but happily in every instance 
without success. The emperor and the German princes 
were utterly averse from taking any concern in the affairs 
of the Netherlands. The connexion indeed of the two 
branches of the Austrian family, though it had not hin- 
dered the archduke Matthias from accepting the office 
of governor, before the states had thought of renouncing 
their allegiance, rendered it impossible for the emperor 
to countenance their revolt. The same difficulty did 
not present itself to the duke of Anjou, brother of the 
king of France, who accordingly accepted the offered 
sovereignty”, though under the condition that it should 
not be united to the crown of France. But the situation 
of France” did not permit its monarch to give to his 
brother any effectual assistance. The finances of that 
kingdom wete embarrassed by the misconduct of the king, 
and by the calamities of the people ; and the struggles of 


“8 Watson’s Hist. of Philip II., vol.i. in the general assembly of the states, and 
. 83. partly in the states of the several pro- 
49 The treaty contained neither any vinces.—Ibid., vol. ii. p. 66. 
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their allegiance to Philip; but the pro- 51 Tbid., p. 117. 
vinces tacitly assumed to themselves the  Ibid., p. 125. 
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the two relicious parties among the French were quite 
sufficient to exercise the utmost: energy of the royal 
power. Though the aid of France was inconsiderable, 
and a treacherous attempt of the duke of Anjou® to ren- 
der himself master of several of their towns had alienated 
the states, so low were they reduced by the death of the 
prince of Orange, assassinated by an emissary of Philip, 
that they offered the reversion of their sovereignty™, 
after the death of the duke, to the king of France him- 
self, abandoning their former anxiety for preserving its 
distinctness from the erown. The internal dissensions 
of France protected the independence of the new repub- 
lic by compelling a reluctant refusal. To Elizabeth® of 
England the same offer was then made. The prudent 
policy of this princess however, while it determined her 
to give to the confederacy every possible assistance, 
determined her also to decline the sovereignty of the new 
state; and by an extraordinary correspondence of cir- 
cumstances it happened, that her general™, the earl of 
Leicester, like the duke of Anjou, outraged her allies by 
his ‘attempts against their liberties, as if to render it im- 
possible, that the policy of Elizabeth should be warped 
from her original resolution. 

Among the particulars of the struggle two seem to 
deserve especial attention. One of these is that the 
first effort of the prince of Orange was unsuccessfully 
made with a body of forces collected in Germany, after 
which the enterprise was abandoned during four years; 
the other was the assassination of that prince. The 
bearing of each of these particulars has been. distinctly 
noted. The effect of the former was that the prince”, 
who.as a German had naturally undertaken to effect ihe 
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liberation of the Netherlands by land, connecting himself 
with the marine fugitives of the oppressed provinces, 
changed his enterprise to a maritime war, and coni- 
menced his successes with the reduction of the Brill in 
the jsland of Vorn, rendering the new republic maritime 
in its original construction. It has also been remarked 
of the assassination of the prince of Orange™, that the 
Spaniards profited of the consternation, which that event 
produced among the confederates, to recover many pro- 
yinces of the Netherlands; and that from that time the 
general confederacy insensibly decayed, the union of the 
seven provinces being alone maintained. 

The independence of the United Provinces was not 
recognised by Spain until the year 1609, eleven years 
after the death of Philip II.; but the wild ambition of 
that prince, urging him first to attempt the conquest of 
England, and afterwards to endeavour to acquire France 
in the right of his daughter Isabella, had so with- 
drawn his efforts from the reduction of his revolted 
subjects, that from the year 1591 the war on their part 
ceased to be defensive, and the ten provinces were pre- 
served to Spain®™ rather by the ability of the Spanish 
general, the duke of Parma, than by the power of the 
Spanish arms. 

Neither was the prosperity of the United Provinces 
postponed to the termination of this protracted contest. 
A vast multitude of manufacturers from the other Belgic 
provinces, and from France, where the government con- 
tinued to persecute the Protestants, retired into Holland 


* Tableau des Révol. de l'Europe, 
tome ij. pp. 56, 57. 

5° The pretension of Philip was founded 
on his marriage with the eldest daughter 
of Henry II. of France, the male lne of 
that prince having become extinct in the 
year 1589, at the death of his youngest 
son Henry IYI. When he found that he 
could not procure the crown for himself, 


he proposed the brother of the emperor, 
or any of the princes of the house of Lor- 
raine, offering his daughter in marriage. 
All his efforts were however frustrated by 
the conversion of Tleury 1V.—Suppl. to 
Maniana’s Hist. of Spain, an. 1593. 
aoe Hust, of Philip TI., vol. i. 
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or Zealand, when the maritime provinces had asserted 
their liberty, The naval superiarity of the states soon 
afterwards determjned them to seek in India the original 
source of the most lucrative commerce urged to the 
enterprise by the restrictive measures of the Spanish 
gavernment. arly in the sixteenth century “ the 
Dutch had actively engaged in exchanging the coarser, 
but more necessary commodities of the Baltic, for the 
luxurious produce of Spain and Portugal, the treasures 
of America, and the spices of the east. Nor was this 
commerce at first interrupted by the war of the Nether- 
lands, the advantages derived from it to Spain and Por- 
tugal inducing the government to comnive during many 
years at the continuance of an intercourse with its 
revolted subjects. The king of Spain however at last 
beginning to suspect, that the intercourse was more 
advantageous to these than to his obedient people, and 
furnished the resources, by which they were enabled to 
assert their independence, the Dutch were excluded 
from the ports of the peninsula, and qriven in the year 
1595 to seek, by a direct traffic with the powers of India, 
the most valuable commodities of the commerce, which 
they had lost. 

The settlements, which the Portuguese had formed in 
the east, were no longer capable of presenting any 
powerful resistance to the efforts of the United States. 
Far removed from the control of their own government, 
corrupted by the continued enjoyment of prosperity, 
enervated by an enfeebling climate, and suhdued by the 
artifices and the severities of their ecclesiastical -esta- 
blishment ®, the Portuguese of India were at this time ill 


6! Watson's Hist. of Philip III, p.178 | Christians, named the Christians of Saint 
—182 Dubl,, 1783. Thomas, who are said to have been about 
6 The Inquisition was established at two hundred thousand in number. The 
Goa in the year 1548, chiefly for sub- archbishop of Goa, partly by intriguing 
jectiug to the see of Rome the native with the native princes, partly by or- 
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qualified to retain the possessions, which their ahcesters 
had so valiantly acquired. The subjection of Portupal 
to the crown of Spain facilitated and accelerated ‘the loss 
of these more distant dependencies, for Philip, unable to 
protect at once all his ancient and his newly acquired 
settlements, suffered the eastern establishments: of ‘Port 
tugal to fall™, without an effort to preserve them, into 
the hands of the Dutch. if 
The military successes of Portugal had thus prepared 
the way for the commercial activity of the United: 'Pro. 
vinces. The traffic of Portugal avith the east had been 
a royal monopoly ®, as the establishment of their settle- 
ments had been @ great achievement of military enter- 
prise. Sucha system must be ruinous in regard to com- 
merce, and could serve only to form stations for a people 
of a different character. Left to themselves, these set- 
tlements must have gradually sunk in their own weak- 
ness, amidst the hatred which they had provoked ; : but 
the subjugation of the mother-country, by exposing them 
unaided to the attacks of the revolted provinces beforé 
the period of their natural dissolution, transferred them 
to a nation, whose habits were fitted for oes them 
the instruments of a beneficial traffic. ei 
The influence ‘of the ambition and bigotry of Phihp, 
in exciting a spirit of commercial enterprise, was not 


daining a great number of new priests, 
procured an apparent, recognition of the 
doctrine and authority of Rome in a 
synod convened at Diamper in the year 
1599. The Synafi chanch of India how- 
ever was not destroyed by this measure, 
for doctor Buchanan has assured us, that 
in the year 1806 he found an archbishop 
of Cranganore, presiding over forty-five 
churches. These Syrian Christians he 
represents as agreeing with the esta- 
blished church of these countries both in 
ecclesiastical government and in articles 
of faith.—-Christian Researches, pp. 123, 
134, Lond, 1811. 

© The chivalrous spirit, which origi- 


nally animated the Portuguese, is pe} 
haps most remarkably illustrated by the 
anecdote of the viceroy De Castro, who 
to procure money for strengthening, the 
citadel of Diu, pledged ‘his beard to the 
inhabitants of Goa. The secunty was ac- 
cepted, and faithfully redeemed—De la 
Clede, tome i. p. 721. 

* The Portuguese, in the conclusion 
of the struggle, retained no considerable 
place except Goa and Diu.—Mem. sur le 
Commerce des Hollandois,p, | 132, ‘Amst, 
1718. 
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confined to the great trading republic of the Netherlands, 
but was also exercised on England.. By driving thither 
a multitude of manufacturers he had greatly benefited 
its domestic. industry. He. afterwards engaged in an 
enterprise, which eventually excited its naval exertion. 
Incensed against Elizabeth for the assistance, which she 
had given to his subjects, and the insults, which his do- 
minions in America had received from her fleet; intoxi- 
cated with his recent success in reducing Portugal, the 
maritime power of which country was now added to that 
of his original dominions; and anxious also to bring 
back to their ancient reverence for the Roman see a 
people, which had been during almos? thirty years the 
chief support of the Protestants of Europe; he sent 
against England in the year 1588 the so-named tnvincible 
armada™. <A battle was fought, which in its circum- 
stances and consequences may be compared to that of 
Salamis. The Spaniards were forced to abandon in 
despair their project of invasion, and what the skill and 
bravery of the English sailors had left unfinished of the 
destruction of this formidable armament, was completed 
by storms and various contingencies. So extensively 
indeed was the calamity felt in Spain, that Philip judged 
it expedient to abridge by an edict the customary dura- 
tion of domestic mourning™. The royal navy of England, 
which had been founded by Henry VIII., and when it 
had been neglected by Mary, had afterwards been re- 


stored and augmented by 
triumph very considerably 


® This armament ‘consisted of one 
* hundred and fifty ships, most of which 
“were greatly superior in strength and 
‘size to any that had been seen before. 
‘It had on board near twenty thousand 
‘soldiers, and eight thousand sailors, 
‘besides two thousand volunteers of the 
‘most distinguished families in Spain. It 
‘carried two thousand six hundred and 


VOL. III, 


Elizabeth, was after this 
improved in strength and 


‘ fifty great guns, was victualled for half- 
‘ a-yeur, and contained such a quantity of 
‘military stores, as only the Spamsh 
“monarch, enriched by the treasures of 
‘the Indies and Amenca, could supply.’ 
— Watson's Hist. cf Philip II., vol. 1. 
p. 258. 

* Watson's Hist. of Philip I1., vol. ii, 
p- 269, 
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entetprigé. In almost every season after the ruin of the 
armada © the English undertook some naval expedition 
agamst the dominions of Philip, either in Spain or iti 
America; and in one of these they even captuted and 
plundered the town of Cadiz, where his naval prepara- 
tions were principally executed. 

In the interval between the commencement of perse+ 
cution in the Netherlands and that of the hostilities, to 
which it gave occasion, the great power of Philip II. 
was employed in repressing the Ottoman government, 
which had for this time sufficienély discharged its func- 
tion of acting externally upon the system of Europe ®. 
In the beginning* of his reign the Ottoman power was at 
the summit of its exaltation ®, Solyman, the greatest and 
the most enlightened of all the sultans, being then in the 
possession of the throne. This monarch had widely 
extended his dominions in Persia, in Hungary, and in 
Africa; he had expelled the knights of saint John from 
Rhodes, which they had long defended as a bulwark of 
Christendom; he had stripped the Venetians of a great 
part of their territories; he had laid waste the coasts 
even of Italy and Spain ; and he had powerfully strength- 
ened the corsairs of Africa, who under his protection had 
erected the piratical states of Barbary. The first consi- 
derable blow, which was struck against this very for- 
midable power, was the repulse which it sustained in 
the year 1565, at the memorable siege of Malta, where 
the knights, expelled from Rhodes, had been stationed 
by the emperor Charles V. In this instance, the power 
of Spain was but auxiliary, the extraordinary valour of 
the knights having been previously suffered to break 
down the ‘impetuosity of the assailants; but, as the ap- 


etd 
66 Watson’s Hist. of Philip IT., vol. ii. beetle and the Turks actually besieged 


ienna in the year 1683. 


, 385. > 
Pia It agtedl: again in the war of thirty ™ Watson’s Hist, of Philip IL, vol. i, 
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prehension of the danger, to which his forces must other- 
wise have been exposed, appears to have determined 
Philip to observe this selfish caution “, that very circum- 
stance affords a proof of the alarming magnitude of the 
Turkish armament, and of the importance of a powerful 
government, interested like Spain in reducing the ascen- 
dency of the Ottoman empire. This government, which 
had thus cautiously reserved its forces at the siege of 
Malta, put forth all its vigour six years afterwards, when, 
in conjunction with the pope and the Venetians, it de- 
feated the Ottoman fleet, in the great battle of Lepanto. 
Even after this engagement, in which nearly the whole 
of the Turkish fleet had been taken or destroyed, the 
sultan was able, at the end of six months, to send out 
another fleet of considerable strength. But a fatal 
wound had been inflicted on the naval power of Turkey ; 
the admiral declined to engage with the fleet of the 
Christians; and the succeeding sultan, Amurath III, 
directed his enterprises against the Persians. 

Two other operations seem to have been preparatory 
to that decay, into which the kingdom sunk, when its 
functions had been discharged, and its power and acti- 
vity would but !have embarrassed the system. One of 
these was the ruin of the Moors of Spain, and with them 
of the industry of the country ; the other was a French 
war, which completed the exhaustion of its finances. 

Alarmed by the apprehension of a treasonable corre- 
spondence between his Moorish” subjects and his foreign 
enemies of the same religion, this prince resolved in the 
year 1568 to strip the former of their arms, and to pro- 
hibit all those usages, by which a distinction was main- 
tained between them and other Spaniards. The result 
of these attempts was, that the Moors rose in arms 


” Watson’s Hist. of Philip IL, vol. i. p. 155, 72 Ibid, p. 242, &e, 
1 2 
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against. .the. government; and that, after a civil war of 
almost two years, they were overpowered, and reduced 
either to actual slavery, or to a state of dependence little 
preferable to servitude. Bigoted however as Philip II. 
was, he was yet too politic to resort to a measure so ob- 
viously inexpedient as the expulsion of this industrious 
people; nor does it appear that the clergy ever recom- 
mended it either to him, or to his father”. This was 
reserved for his son and successor, Philip III., who, 
being influenced much more by bigotry than by policy, 
sealed in the year 1610 the degradation of his country “. 
It has been remarked ”, that it was fortunate for Philip 
II., and perhaps for Christendom, that, while he was 
depressing his infidel subjects, the Turkish sultan would 
not suffer himself to be diverted from the naval war, 
which he was then waging against the Venctians. No 
interposition of that potentate could obstruct the more 
violent measure of Philip III., for the battle of Lepanto, 
fought inthe year 1571, had ruined the power of the 
Turks in the Mediterranean. 

The French war, in which Philip was engaged during 
the last eight years of his reign, was the result of a hope 
of procuring the crown of France, either for himself, or 
for his daughter Isabella, by taking a part in the domes- 

. tic dissensions of that country. This, added to his other 
enterprises, while it served to frustrate his ambition, 
, ruined his resources. His forces were diverted from one 
expedition to another, and his treasures, great as they 
_ were, proved inadequate to his multiplied expenses. 
The possessor of the mines of America was at length 
‘reduced to a direct bankruptcy. During several years 
. he had. been necessitated to borrow considerable sums of 


1 


om, 


 Watson’s Hist. of Philip III, pp. 7 Watson's List, of Philip IL, vel. i., 
296, 297... P- 296. 
™ Book ii., ch, iv. 
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money from the Italian and Flemish merchants”, to whom 
he mortgaged his revenues. Nearly two years before 
his death he cancelled these engagements; but his re- 
venues were still insufficient, and his credit was annt- 
hilated. Spain, before deprived of religious and civil 
freedom, weakened by the dismemberment of the Dutch 
Provinces, ruined in the industrious part of its popula- 
tion, and exhausted in the public resources of the go- 
vernment “”, sunk into the imbecility and unimportance 
suited to a country, the chief relations between which 
and the rest of Europe thenceforward consisted in ma- 
naging the brokerage of the mines of America, and in 
supporting the remaining fabric of the church of Rome. 
The ruin of the national character was begun with the 
establishment of the Inquisition, and the expulsion of the 
Moors was but the completion of the national degrada- 
tion. Portugal, occupied in foreign enterprises, long 
escaped the destructive influence of that horrible tribunal ; 
but there also it was established in the year 1526, and 
both in Portugal and in India it wrought all its work of 
intellectual debasement. Brazil, which was saved from 
its dominion, is in our time the resource of the Portu- 
guese nation. 

Amidst the operation of all these causes of national 
decay we find the literary glory of the peninsula, because 
In a nation, as in an individual, the vigour of the intel- 
lect outlasts the maturity of the bodily frame, which it 
informs. The reign of the emperor Charles V. indeed, 
although fatal to the freedom of the Spanish’ government, 
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% Watson's Hist. of Philip II, vol. ii, 
p- 395. 
7? How little the Castilian character 


gratine to America, could have affected 
the population, wealth, or manners of 
vastrie, Jn this romance was already 


was at any time adapted to the pursuits 
of industry, appears fium the romance of 
Lazanllo de Tormes, ‘published soon af- 
ter the commencement of the reign of the 
emperor Charles V., and consequently 
betue lis wars, or the passion for emi- 


displayed that combination of pride, po- 
veity, and indolence, which distinguished 
the Custilians fiom the people of Aragon 
and Catalonia.—Sismond: dela Lit, du 
Midi, tome in. p. 292. ! 

7 De la Clede, tome 1. p. 669. 
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presented some immediate excitements to the genius’ of 
the Spanish people”, as it animated their enthusiasm, by 
the brilliant spectacle of national importance, and by the 
intercourse of the Italians furnished more correct models 
of composition, This however was a passing influence, 
soon abandoning the Spaniards to the inevitable decay of 
mind, which followed, though at some distance of time, 
the political ruin of their country ; and the soft languor 
of the national poetry has been considered as character- 
istic of a people ®, which had then survived its liberty, 
as Theocritus followed the loss of Greek, and Propertius 
and Tibullus that of Roman freedom. 

The literary fulhction of Spain, before this period, had 
been to convey to the other nations of the west the in- 
fluences, which it received from the genius and active 
inquiry of its Arab conquerors. Its peculiar literature it 
had yet to form, probably because its people had enjoyed 
little intercourse with other Europeans", and therefore re- 
ceived little advantage from the causes, which had among 
them introduced refinement. The same cause, which 
appears to have so much retarded the literature of Spain, 
rendered it more appropriately national than any other, 
and in particular generated a drama, which disclaims all 
reverence for the restrictions transmitted to us from the 
practice of the Grecian theatres. Forming their dra- 
matic poetry before they began to hold intercourse with 
other nations, and regarding in it only the gratification 
of their own taste, they entered, in the middle of the fif- 
teenth centuty, upon a career of this sort of composition 
peculiar to themselves, when no other modern nation had 
yet proceeded beyond the mysteries and moralities of the 
middle ages ™. 


79 Sismgadi de la Litt. du Midi, tome 81 Thid., p. 252. 
ili. A? 267. The Spaniards refer the origin of 
Ibid., pp. 310, 311, their dramatic poetry to three sources: 
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. The causes, which excited the national genius in the 
reign of the emperor Charles V., did not merely improve 
the poetry of Spain, but absolutely changed the versi- 
fication, by substituting the heroic measure of the Ita- 
lians for the short verses of the Castilian poetry®. The 
change was effected primarily by Juan Boscan Almo- 
gaver, an Aragonian, who probably felt little partiality 
for the Castilian dialect, as not his own, and on the 
other hand found the Italian more analogous to that 
provencal poetry, in which he had been educated. Bos- 
can was assisted in effecting this literary revolution by 
his friend Garcilaso de la Vega, who was lke him a 
disciple of Petrarca, imitating however also Virgil and 
Sannazzaro, and became the first lyric and pastoral poet 
of his country. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, the last 
of a triumvirate of the poets of this time, distinguished 
himself yet more in prose, by publishing, besides a his- 
tory of the war of Granada, his Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
first of those comic romances, in which Castilian gravity 
appears to have sought its recreation, treating with de- 
rision that which is mean and profligate in human life. 
The reign of Charles was fertile in great poets™; but 
a general resemblance prevailed among them, as they 
all cultivated pastoral poetry. Heroic poetry was indeed 
frequently attempted by the Castilians *, and thirty-six 
epic poems written by them have been enumerated, the 
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to the mysteries represented in their 
churches, tu a satirical and pastoral drama 
named Mingo Rebulgo, but most pro- 
perly to the dramatic romance of Calixtus. 
and Meliboea, or Celestina. The first 
act of this strange drama was written by 
some anonymous person towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and ma- 
nifested a true talent for comedy long 
before the dramatic compositions of other 
modern languages. Fernando de Rosas, 
ubout the year 3510, added twenty other 
acts to the first, which was itself very long, 


and thus rendered the representation im 
practicable.—Sismona) de la Litt. du Madi, 
tome ini. p. 255—-257. Gil Vicente, a 
Portuguese, had however in the year 
1504 composed a drama in the Spanish 
language, a religious piece designed to 
celebrate the birth of a prince of Portu- 
gal. He was the single dramatic pect of 
Portugal.—Ibid., tome iv. p. 447—419., 

% Ibid, tome ni. p. 268, &c. 

™ Ibid, p. 313. 

® Ibid., p. 436, &c. 
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most distinguished.of which was the Arancana, composed 
by, Alonzo de Hircilla, on the war with the -Arancas, the 
most warlike of the people of Chili. These however 
were rhymed histories, rather than epic paems, and 
cannot claim any competition with the productions. of 
Gamoens, Tasso, and Milton. cas 
The dramatic literature of Spain is that which.is most 
peculiarly national, and has most attracted the attention 
of recent critics. Devoting itself to the gratification of 
the people, and disregarding the rules of the learned, 
it continued barbarous indeed, but it has caused asto- 
nishment by its extraordinary copiousness”, and in the 
minds of Germai critics it appears to have excited by 
its very irregularity an undue admiration. The great 
founder of this dramatic literature was Lope de Vega, 
contemporary to our Shakspeare, having been born in 
the year 1562, and having died in the year 1635. His 
dramatic productions are reckoned to have amounted in 
number to the prodigious sum of two thousand two hun- 
dred*’, for each of which, if his entire life had been em- 
ployed in them, eight days only could be allowed, and. 
time would still be wanted for twenty-one large volumes 
of poetry, containing among others five epic poems. . Cal, 
deron, born in the year 1600, is considered by his counr 
trymen as the king of their theatre, and has been ranked 
by Schlegel in the very first class of poets ; very differ+ 
ent however from that of the German critic is the judg-. 
ment of Sismondi, who has pronounced him to have been 
the writer of a corrupted age, and, though endowed with 
the most splendid gifts of genius, to have passed in every 
thing, the boundary of nature and of truth. 
The Spaniards in the seventeenth century were re- 
garded "by. the principal nations of Europe as the mas- 


86 Sjimonili, de Ma Litt. du Midi, tome iii. pp. 362, 363. 
& Ibid., tome iy, p, 46. 
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ters uf the ‘dramatic art®. This admiration however 
passed away, because their writers, emulating the extra- 
drdinary promptness of Lope and Calderon, rejected the 
aids of study and correction, and reduced their stage 
nearly to a level with the extemporaneous comedy of 
Italy. Of the literature of the Spanish theatre generally 
Sistiondi has pronounced”, that it is defective in substi- 
tiiting’ complication of plot for exhibition of character, a 
fault occasioned perhaps partly by the monotony of cha- 
ractéer in the old romance, to which the national taste 
had been familiarised,’ partly by the extraordinary rapi- 
dity, with which the Spanish dramas were composed. 
The effect of this fault, he remarks, is that, though the 
apparent richness of the Spanish theatre at first creates 
surprise, yet the ultimate feeling is that of weariness of 
its unformity. 

The author of Don Quixote, who was born thirteen 
years before Lope, wrote also for the theatre, but with 
little success. His fame however can sustain this failure, 
for he has been immortalised by a romance, which by its 
irresistible ridicule has closed the series of romantic nuar- 
rative, and by its faithful representation of characters 
and manners has become the common and lastmg pos- 
session of nations. ! 

Phe literature of Spain supported itself under Philip IL., 
Philip Hf, and Philip [V.”; and, notwithstanding the 
deleterious influence of national decay, it sunk only with 
the last of these princes in the year 1665, from which 
titrie to the middle of the eighteenth century the people 
of Spain appear to have remained under the torpor of a 
mental lethargy. Long however before the end of the 


® The great Corneille formed himself taining for a long time the exclusive pos- 
inthe'Spanish school, and Rotron, Quis session of the dtage+—Sismondi, de Je 
nault, Thomas Corneille, and Scarron, Litt. du Midh, tome tv. p. 4. 
gave to the theatre scarcely any except ® Ibid, pp. 216,217, 
dramas borrowed from those of Spain, the Ibid, p. 217—219. 
Numes and manners of Castile evew ree aa 
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reion of Philip IV. it had exhibited indications of: a bad 
taste, which gradually deprived it of its value. Affec- 
tation indeed and pretension appear to have been natural 
to the writers of Spain®, for the Latin writers of that 
country from the time of Seneca have been charged 
with these very faults ; the intercourse with the Arabs 
must also have communicated to them a love of that 
splendid description, of that daring and extravagant 
imagery, which in all ages have characterised oriental 
composition; and when the public freedom had been 
lost, and with it the freedom of the understanding had 
necessarily perished, the imagination remained uncon- 
trolled by thought, the single faculty which the national 
genius could longer venture to exercise. The want of a 
just taste is accordingly perceptible in the earliest, and 
in the most flourishing period of the Spanish literature, 
for it is conspicuous in the works even of Juan de Mena, 
who died in the year 1456, and Lope de Vega himself 
sought resources for his amazing fertility of composition 
in affected expressions, and in images, which a sober 
correction would have rejected. It was rendered the 
prevailing characteristic of the Spanish writers by the 
example of Gongora, who was born inthe year 1561, and 
died in the year 1627. 

The corruption of taste appears to have prevailed 
both in Italy and in Spain from the common operation 
of the same cause, the loss of that freedom of intellect, 
which would have controlled the extravagancies of the 
imagination. Spain seems to have furnished to Italy 
the example of literary degeneracy ; but the latter coun- 
try aggravated the mischief in the former by a reciprocal 
communication of evil influence. Marini, who began 
this corruption in Italy, was a Neapolitan, descended 
from Spaniards, and educated in Spain; the school, 

" Sismondi, de la Litt. du Mids, tame iv, p. 53, Sc. 
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which he formed in Italy, reacted by its example on 
Spain, where however bombastic pretension and pedantry 
were indulged to a yet greater excess. 

The literature of Portugal*” appears to have been 
earlier in its commencement than that of Spain, as the 
force of the national character began sooner to be deve- 
loped. The Portuguese writers accordingly assert that 
the fifteenth century abounded in romantic poets of 
their country. These however are unknown to the rest 
of Europe, and the first distinguished poet of Portugal 
was Bernardim Ribeyvo, who died in the year 1521, at 
the early age of twenty-six years. Ribeyro, who pro- 
bably imitated the Italian Sannazzard, excelled chiefly 
in pastoral poetry, which became the favourite poetry of 
Portugal, even more than of Spain, as the language” is 
a softened dialect of that of the neighbouring country. 
But Camoens was a splendid exception, the glory and 
the shame of Portugal”, as Cervantes was of Spain. 
His poem, which he has named the, Lusiad, or the 
Affairs of Lusitania, and which indeed embraces all the 
past history of that country ”, has assumed and held a 
place among the epic compositions of modern nations. 
Its machinery is however grievously vitiated by incon- 
pruity, for, in attempting to support his poem by a 


% Sismondi, de la Litt. du Midi, tome 
iv. At 273, &e. 

The Portuguese language may be 
described as that of Castile deprived of 
ats bones, the middle consonants being 
generally those which are omitted. Thus 
dolor, grief, becomes dor; celos, those, 
ceos; neilo, ao, &c.—Ibid., p. 265, note. 

% Camoens in the last period of his 
life was reduced to the misery of subsist- 
ing on the alms, which were begged for 
him in the streets of Lisbon by an old 
and attached servant a native of Java, a 
competent fortune, acquired in the east, 
having been lost in a shipwreck. He died 
in the short interval between the defeat 


of Sebastian, and the loss of the indepen- 


dence of his country. Cervantes wrote 
lis immutable Don Quixote in a prison, 
in which he was confined for dubt. 
Though the work was admired and ex- 
tolled by Philip III. and his court, no 
relief was adiministerei to the wants of 
the author. Tasso did justice to the 
merit of his contemporary Camoens in a 
sonnet addressed to Vasco de Gama, the 
discoverer of India. 

 Vusco relates to the friendly king of 
Melinda the previous history of his coun 
try, and the remainder, to the time of the 
composition of the poem, is anticipated in 
a prophecy, sung by a nymph.in the: 1s 
land of Love. 
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pagan. mythology ®, the author has rewarded his Chris- 
tians in an allegorical island of divine love with all the 
voluptuousness of a Mohammedan paradise, and, because 
Bacchus was said to: have conquered India, he’ has 
placed his Mohammedans under the protection of the 
heathen god of wine. Prosaic composition was not 
neglected by the Portuguese, for their heroic enterprises 
excited the genius of history. A crowd of writers has 
accordingly commemorated their achievements”, among 
whom Barros, a passionate admirer of Livy and of Sal- 
lust, has been by his countrymen famed the Livy of Por- 
tugal. : 

Camoens died in the year preceding the union, 
which subjected his country to the crown of Spain. 
This revolution would have crushed the poetry of Por- 
tugal, if it were not already expiring by a natural decay. 
Bernardos, the contemporary, though also the survivor 
of Camoens, has proved by his affectation, that a poetry 
chiefly pastoral had completed its period, the genuine 
images of this very limited species of composition hav- 
ing been exhausted. 

The Spanish peninsula, at the close of the period here 
reviewed, had fulfilled its great functions in the formation 
of the system of Europe, and then, as Italy had done 
before, retired as it were into a state comparatively 


* Camoens has endeavoured to justify 
his use of pagan machinery by a repeated 
intimation of its allegoncal nature. Alle- 
gory is however ill assorted with real and 
substantial persorfages. Tasso has with 
more success employed magical enchant- 
ment. Milton yet more happily adopted 
an opinion, once prevalent, that the gods 
of the pagans were the fallen angels, and 
has thus been enabicd to connect without 
impropriety a pagan mythology with the 
events and characters of » Christian sub- 
ject. Ginguené has placed Tasso next 
after Homer and Virgil; even above 
Milton, whom he acknowledges to have 
been more sublime, but condemns for 


what he considers as an unfortunate selec- 
tion of a subject.—Hist. Litt. d'Itahe, 
tome v. p. 462. The German critics on 
the other hand are enraptured with the ro- 
mantic poetry of the Spanish peninsula, 
and Schlegel has preferred Camocns to 
Tasso.—Lect on the Hist. of Literature, 
vol. ii. pp. 108, 109. 

7 Sismondi, de la Litt. du Madi, tome 
iv. p. 488. 

8 Camoens, while he laments the 
growing degencracy of his own country- 
men, describes in strong language the 
actual debasement of the Italians. —Canto 
vin. sect, 8. 
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unimportant, leaving the other countries of the west to 
complete their arrangements without interruption and 
embarrassment. It seems as if, in the grand drama of 
the providential government of the world, the several 
subordinate characters successively withdrew from the 
public stage of political life, when their respective parts 
had been performed, to be again brought forward towards 
the conclusion, and to find their proper places in the 
general unity of the plan. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the history of France, from the commencement of the reign of 
Francis I. in the year 1515 to that of the reign of 
Lewis XIII. in the year 1610. 


Francis I. king in the year 1515.—Civil wars begun, 1562.—Massacre of saint Bar- 
tholomew’s day, 1572—Henry III. assassinated and Henry IV. king, 1589.— 
Civil wars ended and Edict of Nantes, 1598.—Henry IV. assassinated, 1610. 


Tne due arrangerient of a system of federative policy 
appears to have required, that the house of Austria 
should from contingent causes acquire a pre-eminence, 
which should for a time overbear the intrinsic greatness 
of France. By the lax constitution of the empire alone 
could the principles of a federative policy be propagated 
over Europe; and the maritime dominion, which the 
Spanish branch of the Austrian family acquired by dis- 
tant discovery, drew forth the maritime energies of the 
Dutch and of the English, and thus prepared the 
enginery of a succeeding period. France, first encircled 
by the widely extended territories of the house of Aus- 
tria, and then pressed more especially by the power of 
Spain, was reduced to a temporary inferiority, very 
unlike to the grandeur, by which it had been distin- 
guished. To Spain indeed, when separated from Ger- 
many, it might have been a formidable antagonist, if 
religious dissensions had not paralysed its power. It is 
certain that only the extreme exhaustion, which they 
had caused, could have hindered it from accepting the 
proffered sovereignty of the Netherlands, and thus 
defeating the independence of the Dutch republic. 

The interior adjustment of the French government 
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required that some intervals should occur, in which the 
attention of its rulers might be withdrawn from external 
concerns, and employed in controlling the domestic 
struggles of the nation. Two such intervals accordingly 
did occur; and it is remarkable that the arrangements 
of the religious and of the political interests of the 
nation were made in distinct times, instead of being 
blended together, as in the civil wars of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In the interval, which was interposed 
between the wars of Charles V. and those which pre- 
ceded the treaty of Westphalia, occurred those civil 
wars of France, which originated in religious dissen- 
sion: and in that shorter interval, which intervened 
between the treaty of Westphalia and the wars of Lewis 
XIV., occurred the brief war of the Fronde, which was 
merely political, and was the concluding crisis of the 
political agitations of the government. In the British 
govérnment, in which the two struggles were blended, 
the religious dissension furnished a strong reinforcement 
of the principle of constitutional liberty; to the French 
government this would not have been accommodated, 
and they were accordingly distinct. It is also remark- 
able, that these two intervals of domestic contention 
were well accommodated to the foreign relations of the 
French government, for its activity, if it could in those 
times have been exercised on foreign interests, would 
have occasioned very inconvenient embarrassment, In 
the earlier of the two intervals the external activity of 
France would have interfered with those agencies of 
Spain, by which the Dutch republic was brought into 
existence, and the maritime energies of England were 
developed. In the latter, if the government had not 
been occupied by a domestic sedition, it must have been 
too powerful for the languid resistance of the same’ 
government, which had outlasted the great war of Ger- 
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raany, and was terminated only by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. 

The doctrines of Luther’ began to be propagated in 
France so early as in the year 1519, or two years after 
he had begun the reformation in Germany. In the 
year 1521 they were condemned by the doctors of the 
Sorbonne *, to whom he had appealed; but this censure 
served only to attract the attention of the public, and 
from the year 1523 the new opinions found advocates in 
every class of society. Even when the bishops had 
begun to pronounce their anathemas, and the dreadful 
severity of the stake had at last been employed to 
subdue conviction, the reformers were only driven to 
seek a protector, whom they found in the loved sister of 
the king. The queen of Navarre was the hereditary 
adversary of the papacy, the father of her husband 
having by a papal decree been deprived of the crown of 
his little royalty®. She was also a princess of very 
considerable endowments, which disposed her to afford 
protection to the learned men, whom persecution drove 
into her remaining possessions. Influenced by those, 
whose genius she respected, and whose unhappy con- 
dition she commiserated, she at length embraced the 
doctrines of the reformation, but was afterwards induced 
to dissemble, and finally to renounce, her new faith. 

The opinions of those who in France embraced the 
reformation were probably during some years unsettled 
and various; but in the year 1536, when Calvin had 
published dis celebrated Institution, this uncertainty 


1 Esprit de la Ligue par Anquetil, council of Pisa m the schism of the 
tome i. p. 8—13. Paris, 1797. papacy; really to favour the amhition of, 

4 A college instituted for the study of | Ferdinand of Spain.—Schoepflitus te 
theology in the university of Parisin the Regno Navarre, p. 291, &c.im mpc 
reign of Lewis IX. It was so named Hist. Basil., 1741. The terrifoty on ¢ 
from its founder.—Henault, vol. i i, p.194, northern side of the Pyrenees, being pro- 
nile: tected by France, remaingd te the damily 

* The decree was issued against him of Bourbon, 
professedly for having adhered to the 
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was terminated by the general adoption of his tenets, 
Francis, anxious to form a political connexion with the 
protestant princes of Germany, had pleaded in defence 
of his ,persecutions, that they were employed only for 
repressing the extravagance of turbulent enthusiasts ; 
and Calvin published his systematic view of Christian 
doctrine, that he might repel] from himself and _ his 
brethren the imputation conveyed in the apology of the 
king. Calvin indeed does not appear to have been an 
enthusiast, though of a character very different from 
that of the German réformer. Not, like Luther, dis- 
ciplined to the submission of monastic obedience, and 
gradually by the efforts of an honest and enquiring 
mind extricating himself from the prepossessions of his 
early life, but trained to the contentious study of the 
law, when he had been previously instructed in the 
philosophy of the age, he combined with his sincere 
conviction of the genuine truths of our religion a desire 
of pronouncing a peremptory judgmert on the whole 
plan of the divine mercy. Luther had contented himself 
with combating the Romish notion of the merit of 
human works; Calvin proceeded to determine how God 
decided the everlasting condition of every individual. 
Nor was the French reformer deterred by any inferences, 
however alarming, which might be conceived to be 
deducible from his peculiar tenets, but, rejecting every 
reserve and qualification, pursued his doctrine boldly 
through all its fearful details. 

' The extreme opinion of Calvin appears to have been 
well adapted to the circumstances of France, in which 
the Protestants could effect only a partial and temporary 
establishment*. A more moderate system of doctriné 


‘ « Attempts have been made, especially with the doctrines of the church of Rome ; 
by the Jansenists, to combine this opinion but after a struggle of a century the in 
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might in circumstances thus unfavourable have been after 
some time assimilated to the prevailing opinions, and 
lost in the general prevalence of the religion of Rome. 
The Socinianism also, with which it was connected in 
its origin, and in which it has ultimately terminated, 
possessed the advantage of opposing a confident reliance 
on human reasoning to the mental enslavement of the 
church of Rome. 

Francis I., influenced by the repeated representations 
of his sister, solicited Melancthon to visit his court’. The 
invitation was not accepted, Henry VIII. of England, in 
his jealousy of the connexion of the French king with the 
German princes, having interposed to hinder the journey 
of the reformer. It had probably indeed been given ra- 
ther in a spirit of temporising policy, the object of which 
was to conciliate the German Protestants, than in that of 
a sincere inquiry after truth, though the king, who by 
his zeal for the revival of learning had acquired the ho- 
nourable title @f the father of letters, may have been 


congruous effort was suppressed. The 
struggle began im the university of Lou- 
vain, where Michael Baus, a professor, 
hazaided some assernons on the question 
ofthe divine grace Seventy-nine propo- 
sitions, extracted from his theses, were 
condemned by the see of Rome in the 
year 1567, and again in the year 1579. 
3uius retracted, but his disciples endea- 
voured to elude their condemnation by 
subtleties founded upon the position of a 
comma. The jesuit Molina, in the year 
1598, conceived a system, by which he 
proposed to reconcile the exercise of free 
walkin man with the operation of the di- 
vine grace. This doctrine was by the 
Spanish Dominicans brought before the 
court of Rome, but after two hundred 
conferences the pontiff concluded with re- 
seiving to himself the nght of pronoun- 
cing judgment, when he should deem it 
proper to do so. Jansenius, bishop of 
Ypres, occupied twenty-two years m com- 
posing a book on the subject. His duc- 
trine however would probably not have 
travelled beyond the schools of Louvain, 


if his friend, the abbé de St. Cyran, had 
not procured for it a favomable reception 
among the monks and hermits of Por 
Royal, of whom he was the director and 
the oracle. The partisans and adversa- 
ries of this doctune began to agitate 
Fiance in the year 1644. Five proposi- 
tions were extracted from the large vo- 
lume of Jansenius, and these, after an 
examination continued during two years, 
were condemned by the pope in the year 
1653. Though this decree was generally 
adopted by the clergy of France, and 
twice confirmed by the papal see, the 
school of Port Royal maintained their re- 
sistance, pleading that they owed to these 
decisions of the church only a respectful 
silence, and not any inward belief. The 
dispute was at length terminated in the 
year 1668 by the submission of four re- 
fractory bishops, who satisfied themselves 
with secret restrictions—-Appendix to 
Bossuet’s Life of Fenelon, Lond., 18}0. 

> Burnet’s Hist. of the Reform. of the 
Church of England, vol. ii, pp. 110, 111, 
Lond., 1715, 
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gratiked with the idea of inviting to his court a scholar 
of so great celebrity. If the remark be just, which has 
been made in regard to the suitableness of the opinions 
of Calvin to the circumstances of the French Protestants, 
it must follow that the arrival of the advocate of doc- 
trinal moderation could not have had an effect favourable 
te the Protestants, unless, which is wholly improbable, he 
should have been successful in changing the religion 
of the state. Whatever may have been the motive of 
Francis, or whatever might have been the effect of the 
visit of Melancthon, the fluctuation of the conduct of the 
king was directly conducive to the increase of the new 
sect, his occasional indulgence inspirifig the reformers 
with confidence, and the severity at other times practised, 

animating them to cherish those principles, which the arm 
of power endeavoured to tear from their hearts. 

The reign of Francis I. is entitled to our consideration 
in another and more favourable view, besides that in which 
it was connected with the reformed religion, as he was 
the professed friend and patron of learning. The age of 
this prince is esteemed the first of the three periods of 
French literature, the others being those of Lewis XIV. 
and of our own time. He accordingly rivalled pope 
Leo X. in his efforts to introduce among his people a 
more general knowledge of the ancient classics. With 
this view Lascaris, one of the most learned of the Greeks, 
who had fled from the Turkish conquest of their country, 
was employed by him in forming a library at Fontaine- 
bleau °, and introducing professors of their language into 
the university of Paris’; and Budé, or Budseus, honoured 
in his own time with the title of ‘ prodigy of France,’ 


§ Warton’s Hist. of Engl. Poetry, vol. gory Typhernas teaching the Greek lan- 
ii, i 413. Lond., 1778. guage at Paris in the year 1472, 
We find however, eays Warton, Gre- ; 
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was cohfidentially employed and patronized®. Nor was 
this reign thus distinguished only by attention to the 
literature of antiquity, for Marot in this period composed 
the earliest French poetry, which could in our time be 
read with ease and gratification ®. This writer, in his 
own time the favourite of the great, has been ennobled 
to posterity by the commendations of three succeeding 
poets, Lafontaine, Despréaux, and J. B. Rousseau, who 
acknowledged him to have been the inventor of the bal- 
lad-poetry, and the first of whom has been indebted to 
him for the simple graces of his ‘fables. Marot was the 
inventor of the rondeau, and the restorer of the madrigal ; 
but he became eminent chiefly by his pastorals, ballads, 
fables, elegies, epigrams, and translations from Ovid and 
Petrarca. At length, either wearied of the vanities of 
profane poetry, or rather secretly tinctured with the 
doctrines of the reformation, he attempted, with the 
assistance of his friend Theodore Beza, and with the en- 
couragement ofithe professor of the Hebrew language in 
the university of Paris, a version of the psalms of David 
into French rhymes. This translation, which he dedi- 
cated to Francis and to the ladies of France, was so 
favourably received, that the printers could not supply 
copies with sufficient rapidity. In that gay and brilliant 
court nothing was heard except the psalms of Marot; 
by each individual of the royal family and of the prin- 
cipal nobility, a psalm was selected,’and adapted to some 
ballad-tune. The psalms of Marot were at length pro- 
hibited to the Romanists, because they had been adopted 
by the reformers of Geneva '°, psalmody and heresy being 
from ‘that time considered as synonimous terms. The 
pattonabe of' Francis and the fashion of his court ‘had 


‘8 Leds Wdis Bidcles de ta Litt. Franc., ® Thid., tome iis. p- 190. 
ar Sabatier De Castres, tome i, p, 335. 0 W arton, vol. ini. p, 165, 
aris, 1801, Uk 
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howeyer furnished the Protestants with the most power- 
ful instrument of the reformation. 

Though the early propagation of the doctrines of the 
Protestants had been favoured by the circumstances of 
the reign of Francis, the form of the government was so 
very different from that of the German empire, that they 
could not easily as in Germany, establish themselves 
securely within any limited district. On the other hand 
the papal see, involved in a continual contest with the 
empire, was so careful to manage with prudence the 
friendship of France, that the abuses of the Romish 
hierarchy had never", as in England, been urged to an 
extreme disgusting the understandings and feelings of 
men, and therefore France was not disposed, like Eng- 
land, to adopt the principles of the reformation as the 
general religion of the country. All therefore, which 
the reformation could effect in France, was to give a 
beginning to a numerous body of sectaries, which after 
a strenuous contention was suppressed indeed, but not 
destroyed. 

A reformation thus imperfectly successful appears to 
have been all, which the general order of the system 
could admit in France. By a partial, but authorised 
establishment of the reformation, as in Germany, the 
unity of the government must have been destroyed, and 
that mitigated despotism could not have existed, which 
was best adapted to the central and presiding character 
of France, as best exempting it from the agency of sur- 
rounding nations. Ifagain the religion of the Protes- 
tants had been adopted as the religion of the state, the 
connexion of France with the Protestants of Germany, 
which in the actual circumstances of the former country 

11 The liberties of the Gallican church Charles VII. A concordat was for the 
were secured by Lewis IX. m the prag- same purpose congluded by Francis J. in 


matic sanction of the year 1269. Ano- fhe year 1515, 
ther was concluded in the year 1438 by : ee tae 
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was presetved with jealousy and suspicion, would have 
been so intimate and unreserved, as to introduce disturb- 
ance and confusion into the relation of the two govern- 
ments. 

The variable policy of Francis I. was succeeded by 
the steady severity of his son Henry II., who during the 
twelve years of his reign exerted every effort, though in 
vain, to extirpate the opinions of the Protestants. As 
these had already been widely diffused under the pre- 
ceding sovereign, the unvarying severity of Henry, even 
more than the occasional violence of Francis, contributed 
to animate the reformers with the resolution of confessors, 
and to dispose them to enter into the union of a party. 
The circumstances of the court of Henry at the same 
time generated those factions among the great, under 
which the religious parties of the people were afterwards 
enlisted. Francis, by availing himself of the jealousies 
of the grandees of his court”, had enjoyed the most abso- 
lute authority ;,and he is said to have bequeathed to his 
son Henry, as his last advice, that he should beware of 
the aspiring ambition of the family of Guise. The weak- 
ness of Henry rendered him incapable of observing this 
prudent counsel. The Guises governed the king through 
the influence of his mistress the duchess of Valentinois, 
while the family of Bourbon, the next in consanguinity 
to the throne”, was utterly neglected. This family had 
been discountenanced ever since the defection of the con- 
stable of Bourbon in the reign of Francis", but suffered 


6 


12 Mably, tome iii. pp. 163—165. 

18 Lewis 1X., who died in the year 
1270, had two sons; Philp III., from 
whom descended the house of Valois, and 
Robert the ancestor of that of Bourbon. 
The Valesian family received its appella- 
tion from Charles, the second son of 
Philip I]I., who was count of Valois ; 
Robert ‘married the heiress of Bourbon, 
which gave the denomination to his 
branch of the royal family. 


4 The discontent, which caused the 
constable to revolt to the emperor in the 
year 1523, has been traced by the histo- 
rian of Charles V. to the enmity enter- 
tained by Louisa.the mother of Fyancis I., 
avainst Anne of Brittany, the queen of 
Lewis XI]. who had manifested a pecu- 
har attachment to that branch of the 
royal family-~—Hist, of Charles V., vol. 
ii, p.211, 
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their actual disgrace with the greater impatience, as it 
seemed to be the work of a mistress and her favourites. 
The family of Guise, having effected the marriage of 
Mary of Scotland, niece to the duke, with the young 
dduphin, acquired yet more influence under the succes- 
sor, than they had enjoyed in the reign of the father by 
the mistress. The family of Bourbon on the other hand, 
by the marriage of their chief with the daughter of the 
queen of Navarre, that sister of Francis I., who had pro- 
tected the reformers, became in the very same year 
engaged in a connexion, which decided its attachment 
to the opposite party. Thus, while the people of France 
were arrayed in two adverse parties by a religious dis- 
sension, the intrigues of the court provided them with 
leaders; and the country seemed to prepare itself in all 
its classes for the vehement struggle, which was to ensue. 

During three reigns of weakness and contention, occu- 
pying a space of thirty years, the struggle of religious 
parties raged with its utmost violence. These were all 
reigns of the sons of Henry II., and were in their cha- 
racter preparatory to the extinction of the reigning 
dynasty, and the introduction of another family to the 
throne. The first of these reigns, that of Francis IL., 
wis a teal, though not for a king a legal minority, this 
prince having been at his accession only sixteen years old, 
and the reign being terminated by his death at the end 
of seven months. Of the second also, that of Charles 
IX., a great part was a minority, the king having been at 
his accession but about ten years old; anu though his 
mother’ caused him to be declared by the parliament of 
full age before he had completed the established term of 
fourteen years, yet it was but that he might then transfer 
to her management the care of the governmerit. The 


5 Fenault, vol. i, pps 415, 416. 
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last. of the three princes, Henry IIl., was of full age at 
bis aceession, and reigned more than fifteen years; but 
‘such was his weakness, that his reign’® has been denomi- 
mated ‘the reign of favourites.’ He appears indeed to 
have been just such an example of royal imbecility, as is 
fitted to close a series of sovereigns, and to make room 
for a new dynasty. The three princes were not however 
wholly abandoned to their own weakness, for Catherine 
de Medici, their mother, exercised over them in succes- 
sion a controlling superintendence. Labouring under a 
double disadvantage, as a female and a stranger, she 
could not, with all her ability, give vigour to the royal 
power; but she was able to soften the shocks, which it 
sustained from the violence of contending factions. 

This superior woman died precisely at the time, when 
the accession of Henry IV., who began the dynasty of 
Bourbon, would have superseded her exertions. The 
accession of this prince is an important epoch in the 
history of France, as it affected both the external rela- 
tion of the government to Germany, and as it concerned 
the internal arrangement of the religious parties of the 
state. The combination of circumstances, by which a 
protestant prince was then placed upon the throne, 
seemed to Davila, a stranger and a Roman Catholic, ‘so 
extraordinary , that he has noticed it as a mystery of 
the divine wisdom. We, who know the events, which 
have occurred since the time of the historian, especially 
the great treaty of Westphalia, may discover in it a 
portion of the plan of the Almighty’s providence. 

The state of religious opinion’ in France did not 
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admit that the royal power should be exercised by a 
Protestant. But to the commencement of a system of 
policy adverse to the house of Austria it appears to 
have been necessary, that a prince should be placed 
upon the throne of France, who should be regarded as 
in heart a Protestant, and should feel that his safety 
depended on the support of the Protestants among his 
ewn subjects, and that it was his interest to seek among 
the Protestants of Germany auxiliaries against that Aus- 
trian power, which encouraged and abetted the discon- 
tents of the Roman Catholics of France. Francis I., in 
his great struggle with the emperor Charles V., had 
sought a connexion with the Protestants of Germany, 
but could not obtain their confidence, because he was in 
his own kingdom a persecutor of the reformers. Henry 
IV. on the other hand, though he had found it necessary 
to abjure their religion, was not regarded with distrust, 
and was therefore able to form with them a confidential 
connexion. After the death of this prince the German 
Protestants resumed their fears, nor could they be in- 
duced to look to the French for assistance, until the 
death of Gustavus of Sweden had left them without a 
protestant auxiliary. Even then the renewal of the 
connexion must have been facilitated, and perhaps could 
alone have been rendered practicable, by the tolerated 
establishment of the French Protestants, which had been 
procured for them by the influence of Henry IV. 

If now the religious parties of France had been left to 
maintain their own struggle without the interference of 
the factions of the great, the most probable result would 
have been, that the Roman Catholics would have over- 
borne the Protestants, and these would never have found 
an opportunity of placing a king of their own party on. 
the throne of: France. But such was the excessive ex-~ 
citement communicated to the Roman Catholics. by: this 
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interference, tliat they were urged to proceedings of a 
violettte so extreme; as drove the reigning sovereign 
Henry II.; though a Romar Cathdlic, to seek support 
in # connexion with the chief of the adverse party, and 
to facilitate his succession. The most curious particular 
indeed iri the conduct of the religious war, by which 
France was harassed at intervals during thirty-six years, 
was the middle position of the sovereign power. Roman 
Catholics contended with Protestants, religious associa- 
tions were formed on both sides, and the league of the 
former was opposed to the confederation of the latter, 
while the monarchy seems to have wavered between the 
two parties, the sovereign at one time declaring himself 
the chief of that league of the Roman Catholics, which 
he wads unable to control, and at another negotiating 
with tlie Protestants, to whom it was opposed. 

The unexpected death of Henry II. was so critically 
favourable to the Protestants of France, that these used 
to speak of it as a special interposition of the divine 
providence for their protection. Steadily pursuing his 
plan of eradicating the new sect, he would probably 
have been successful, if his reign had been continued to 
an ordinary length ; but his career was abruptly termi- 
nated by a hurt received in a tournament, and he left 
for the succession four sons, the eldest of whom was but 
sixteen years old. From that moment the spirits of the 
Protestants, commonly distinguished by the name of 
Huguenots”, began to revive; and at the same time 
those factions of the great began to be distinctly formed, 
which exasperated the contentions of religion. 

In the reign of Henry II. the party of the Guises had 

m pees picine from that of Eig- Go ani Sn edhe oa 
note, given to those citizens of Geneva, federates——Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 384, 
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predominated, as the king, notwithstanding all his zeal 
for religion, indulged himself in a licentious connexion; 
and this family did not scruple to avail itself of the in- 
fluence of the mistress. His death afforded an opportu- 
nity for a struggle, which had been repressed by his 
vigour. Francis Il., weak and incapable by nature, 
though legally qualified by his age to exercise the go- 
vernment, required to be directed by others, and thus 
became the object of the efforts of the contending parties. 
The Guises prevailed in this competition, having formed 
a junction with the queen-mother, the celebrated Cathe- 
rine de Medici; and the Bourbon family, being thus 
excluded from the government, sought in the support 
of the Protestants a streneth”, which might enable them 
to overthrow their rivals. These, who had hitherto been 
a party merely religious, and were but beginning to re- 
cover their spirits since the death of Henry their perse- 
cutor, were thus in the ycar 1560 induced to enter into 
a conspiracy, the object of which is stated to have been 
to surprise the court, and, when they should have killed 
the duke of Guise and his brother the cardinal of Lor- 
raine, to force the king to commit the government to the 
prince of Condé, brother of Antony of Bourbon, who 
should then grant to them the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. The court however, having received information 
of the conspiracy, was able to defeat it ; and the result 
was that, instead of advancing the princes of Bourbon to 
power, the utmost ambition of the duke of Guise was 
gratified, that nobleman being constituted lieutenart- 
general with supreme power civil and militaty, for the 
purpose of suppressing the malecontents. 

*! At an extraordinary council, assem- —_ signatures of one hundred and fifty thou- 
bled at Fontainebleau in the year 1560, sand persons could be presently procured. 


petition was presented from the Protes- —Dayala, p. 33. 
tants, for which it was alleged that the 
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The death of Francis II., which followed within a few 
months, speedily put an end to this arrangement, and. 
introduced the period of the civil wars, which were 
begun 3 in the year 1562. The two factions were at this 
time committed in desperate hostility, and the reign ofa 
child, the king being but eleven years old at his acces- 
sion, afforded a fit opportunity for all their violence. By 
the death of Francis the Guises had lost that influence, 
which they possessed through the aid of their niece, the 
queen of Scots, whom they had married to the king. 
The new king being a minor”, it became necessary that 
a regency should be constituted, to which the Guises, 
not being of the noyal family, could not regularly aspire. 
This family accordingly resolved to maintain itself in 
power by force of arms, which naturally drove the princes 
of Bourbon to form a contrary confederation. The queen- 
mother, who dreaded alike the ascendency of either fac- 
tion, and as a stranger could not expect to be intrusted 
with the regency, endeavoured with great address to 
modcrate the violence of both. | 

The struggle of these factions, which broke out into 
open hostility after two years from the accession of 
Charles IX., was interrupted at intervals by plans of 
pacification, and in particular, at the expuaHon of eight 
years from the commencement of hostilities*, by one 
which, besides religious liberty granted to the Protest- 
ants, permitted the princes of Bourbon to retain for their 
security four cities during two years. This agreement 
was on the pert of the Roman Catholics a dark and deep- 
laid scheme of treachery, for drawing the Protestants to 
the court, where they might be within the reach of the 
vindictive malice of their enemies. After much and 
anxious , Preparation the massacre of saint Bartholo-: 
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mew’s day was perpetrated in the year 1572*, which 
has for ever dishonoured the annals of the French go- 
vernment. Religious dissension had not there, as in our 
unhappy country, been embittered by a long preceding 
series of national animosity ; the ignorant populace were 
not there, as with us, the actors in the bloody tragedy ; 
nor was the massacre the last result of a bigotry, which 
had in the beginning proposed to restrain itself within the 
limits of regular hostility, and was afterwards urged on 
to savage violence. In this instance a sovereign was the 
murderer of his own stibjects, in a time artfully prepared 
through a perfidious accommodation, and by one sudden, 
though long premeditated act of vengeance. More than 
ten thousand persons are said to have perished in the 
massacre of the capital, which was continued during 
three days. Orders having been previously despatched 
into the provinces, violence was there also exercised 
against the Protestants, though with very various degrees 
of severity. The entire number of persons slain within 
a few days is said to have excceded forty thousand. 
Charles 1X. died in the year 1574, and left the king- 
dom to his brother Henry JI]., who in the preceding 
year had procured for himself the crown of Poland, but 
retarned hastily into France, that he might exchange an 


* Of ‘the origin and progress of this 
horrid plot, Anquetil tells us, that the 
mést probable account is, that the ongi- 
nal design of the king was to draw the 
chiefs of the Protestants to his court, 
with the intention of subjectmg them to 
judicial chastisement for the projects, 
which they entertained; that the peace- 
able conduct of the Protestants, and the 
cotffidence which they reposed in him, 
induced the king to abandon this design, 
and even ‘disposed him to take pleasure 
in, their sgcigty ; that the queen-mother, 
whether thiough religion or policy, was 
alarmed at these connexions, and formed 
@ union with the Guises, for the purpose 
of detaching her son from the sectaries; 


that, to commit the king with the Protes- 


tants, an attempt was made to assassinate 
the admiral De Coligni, one of their 
chiefs, who had visited the court; and 
that the king was then persuaded to 
think, that no middle plan remained for 
him, but that he must,either jai with the 
Roman Catholics for the destruction of 
their cnemies, or expect a new civil war. 
—Ksprit de la Ligue, tome 1, p. 15, &c. 
To this diexdful massacre the histonan 
De Thou has (tomeiv, p. 600. , Haye, 
1740) happily applied the words of 
Status:— roe tet tts 
‘Excidat illa dies evo, ne postera credant 
Secula; nos certe taceamus, et obruta 
multa ena ° 
Nocte tegi propria patiamur crimina gene 
fis,’ Sylv. y. 8% 
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elective for gn hereditary sovereignty. The crafty policy 
of this prince brought to its issue the movement, which 
had been begun by the sanguinary bigotry of his prede- 
‘cassor. Perhaps in no other combination of history can 
we more plainly discover a curious co-operation of the in- 
fluences of the various characters of sovereigns to the pro- 
duction of a peculiar result. The temporary prevalence 
of a protestant interest in such a government as that of 
France was indeed a result, which required a very remark- 
able adjustment of circumstances. The wavering conduct 
of Francis J. had Accordingly permitted the Protestants to 
acquire strength, though only as a religious sect; the 
steady severity of Henry Il. had animated them with 
a spirit of perseverance in their faith, while his weak- 
ness permitted their adversarics the Guises to assume a 
predominance in the government; the feeble and tran- 
sient reign of Francis II., short as it was, afforded an 
opportunity for the union effected by the princes of 
Bourbon with the Protestants, which converted the latter 
into a political party ; the minority of Charles [X., giving 
occasion to a more violent contention of the factions of 
the court, committed the two religious parties in open 
hostility, at length exasperated by a perfidious and cruel 
massacre of the Protestants ; the yet remaining operation 
was effected by the artful management of Henry III, 
which determined the party of the Guises, or the Roman 
Catholics, to seek in the formation of the great associa- 
tion, named the league, a power independent of the 
crown, and uble to control its authority. The prepara- 
itory acts of the varying drama were then completed, for 
the king, when he had first declared himself the chief of 
‘the league, was compelled to have recourse for his own 
safety to that connexion with Henry of Navarre, which 
procured for the Protestants of France their temporary 
‘establishment. 
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The immediate occasion of the formation of the leaenue 
was a peace”, which Henry III. had been induced to 
conclude with the Huguenots in the year 1576, by which 
they obtained an entire toleration of their religion, with 
the right of eligibility to all offices and dignities, an 
equal share in the constitution of a court of justice in 
every parliament *, and cight cautionary towns, to be 
retained until the articles of peace should have heen 
perfectly executed. The king, either influenced by a 
principle of piety, or perhaps with a political design of 
concealing the projected measures of his government, 
had facilitated the association of the leaguers, by mtro- 
ducing the practice of holding meetifigs of fraternities 
for purposes of devotion. Nor did he appear to be dis- 
satisfied, when he was informed that the league had 
solicited and obtained the protection of the king of Spain, 
persuading himself that he should be able to establish 
his own power amidst the struggle of eontending fac- 
tions, and also willing to plead the general discontent of 
his subjects for annulling the peace recently concluded 
with the Protestants. These had set the example of 
seeking foreign aid, by soliciting that of Elizabeth of 
England, and of the protestant princes of Germany; and 
it was imitated by the leaders of the league, who on 
their part sought the protection of the Roman pontiff and 
the king of Spain. 

The party thus associated to overawe the throne, be- 
came at length so powerful, that it was determined to 
offer such terms to the king*’, as should either transfer 
to them the whole power of the state, or afford a pretext 
for employing the force of arms to accomplish the same 
purpose. The king, when he had for some time evaded 
compliance, was necessitated to acquiesce ; but, when 


® Davila, pp. 230, 231, % There were eight parliaments in F rance-—-Ibjd,, P. 09. 
a Lbid., PP 344, 245, @ 
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he discovered that the duke of Guise proposed as-his 
ultimate object to be appointed by the states lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, and thus to be the real: and 
effective sovereign, wearied of his own degraded condi- 
tion, he determined to free himself from subjection by 
the desperate expedient of causing his rival to be assassi- 
nated, together with his brother the cardinal. Arter 
this violence no resource remained for the king except 
in a union with the king of Navarre, who was thts 
brought into a connexion with the crown, of which he 
had been during the last five years the nearest claimant 
in consequence of the death of the brother of the reign- 
ing sovereign. Henry Il]. within a few months fell by 
the poniard of a bigoted assassin, and thus left the 
throne open to the pretensions of his new ally. 

The influence of these occurrences on the advance- 
ment of Henry IV. is not now for the first time assigned, 
in the refinement of a philosophical spcculation on the 
events of a distunt period, but has been long ago con- 
templated by Davila, as constituting one of the most 
surprising arrangements of the providential government 
of the world. To the considerations, which attracted: 
the admiration of the historian, may be added that of 
the assassination of the king *, which has been mentioned 
by the historian himself, as having determined the 
greater part of the Roman Catholics to decline all ac- 
commodation with the league, dishonoured as it was ‘by 
the unjustifiable deed. 

The reign of Henry IV. is the period of their aioa, 
to which the French nation, so long as they cherished 
their ancient attachment to royalty, were delighted to 
look back. The affectionate remembrance of his coun~ 
trymen has been given to the generous heroism of his 
character, which seemed to render him forgetful of every. 

acer 2 ® ‘Davila, p-423, gis etait 
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petsonal interest, and solicitous only for the welfare of 
his ‘subjects.. His well-known wish, that every peasant 
wight have his pullet in the pot, though it may be ex: 
ploded as chimerical by political economists, is charac- 
teristic of the benevolent disposition, which has endeared 
his-raemory to posterity, and has caused him to be de- 
scribed by the poet *, as’at once the conqueror and the 
father of his people. Gallant and gay by nature, he 
interested the feelings of his countrymen as an indivi- 
dwal. Formed in the school of adversity to the duties 
of'a sovereign, he exhibited the rare example of a prince, 
whose energies were excited by difficulty®, while his 
compassion for the sufferings of his subjects all the 
violence of party was unable to subdue. His very 
faults were of that attractive character, which contributed 
to fascinate the affections of his people, so that he seemed 
to be formed alike in his virtues and in his failings *, 
for harmonising the discordant passions of civil and 
religious factions, and reviving in his mation the long 
forgotten sentiment of political union. If the mingled 
temperament of various qualities, which fitted him to 
cenciliate the regard of his countrymen, was in any re~ 
spect unsuited to the serious duties of a prince, the deft- 
ciency was abundantly compensated by the grave and 
steady wisdom of his confidential minister, the cele- 
brated duke of Sully. 

The family of this prince seems to have been trained 
for the issue by a special combination of circumstances. 


® Henriade, liv. vi, chant 1. year 1607 it was computed, that four 
™ In the battle of Yvry, fought in the thousand gentlemen had lost their lives 
eax 1590, the kang commanded that the in duels since his accession—Mem, of 
rench, as his subjects, should be spared, the Duke of Sully, vol. v. pp. 97, 98. 
whe be cayged the Germans, who had = Dubl., 1781, This ipcidental abuse. waa 
deserted him, to be destroyed without afterwards corrected by the rigour of the 
mently.+- Davila, p. 464. government... In the irregular mantis 
3! His uy of temper is indeed re- _ and. violent exasperation of that, Deaastbp 
poedohted by Sully, as having done much may have servéd to ‘divétt- the? 
mischief in encouraging a spirit of disor- _ the pegple from political contention. 
der among his subjects, so that in the 
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Descended from the royal line of France, and possessing 
the nearest claim of succession after the reigning family, 
it was at the same time by a marriage possessed of the 
little remaining territory of the crown of Navarre™®, 
which the interposition of the Pyrenees had sheltered 
from the ambition of Spain, and was thus rendered fa- 
vourable to those reformed opinions of religion, which 
had made a considerable progress in the southern pro- 
vinces of France. The disposition of the sovereign of 
this petty state to encourage heresy had been pleaded as 
the justification of a papal bull, by which Ferdinand of 
Spain endeavoured to sanctify his usurpation of the 
Spanish part of his territory ; and, though the father of 
Henry IV., who married the heiress of the crown, ap- 
pears to have wavered between the two religions, yet- 
the young prince himself was carefully educated by his 
mother in the tenets of the Protestants. 

While this other branch of the royal family of France 
was thus prepared for introducing into the government 
an establishment of Protestants, the reigning branch was 
conducted to its extinction, the three sons of Henry II.* 
having reigned in succession without leaving offspring. 
The family of Guise, unable to dispute the pretensions of 
the house of Bourbon, endeavoured to avert the succes- 
sion of the champion of the Protestants, by supporting 
the claim of an aged cardinal and archbishop, who was 
nearer indeed to the throne than the king of Navarre”, 
but a younger branch of his family. This feeble phan- 
tom of a ciaimant, who was then too a prisoner to the 
king of Navarre, being quite incapable of making any 


8 The little principality of Bearne in 
France became connected with the king- 
dom of Navarre in Spain in the year 1434 
by the marriage of the Count de Fois, 
who then possessed the principality, with 
‘the heiress of Navarre,—Etat de la 
France, tome ii. p. 351. 


33 In almost the same manner the Va- 
lesian branch had succeeded to the throne 
in the year 1328, when the three sons of 
Philip IV. had died without male off 
spring. 

** He was a younger brother of the 
father of Henry iv, 
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effort to maintain his cause, his nominal advancement 
just served to support the right of his family against the 
pretenders”, who then aspired to the throne. 

But, notwithstanding all these favourable circum- 
stances, the ancient religion was too deeply rooted in the 
kingdom, to permit that the Protestants should have on 
the throne a prince of their profession. The Roman 
Catholics of the army”, which the king of Navarre com- 
manded at the death of Henry III., determined to sup- 
port his pretension only on receiving an assurance, that 
he would embrace their faith. He accordingly found 
himself necessitated to promise, that he would within 
six months cause himself to be instructed, and, if it should 
be necessary, would submit himself to the decision of a 
national council; nor did he obtain possession of his 
capital, until he had in the year 1593 abjured the pro- 
testant faith, when he had long anxiously deliberated 
between his fear of the opposition of the -Roman Catho- 
lics, and his apprehension of losing the support of the 
Protestants, both of France and of foreign countries. 

Of the reign of Henry IV., which comprehended 
twenty-one years, nine years were employed in over- 
coming the resistance opposed to his elevation, the civil 
wars not being concluded until the year 1598; the re- 
mainder was only sufficient for healing the wounds of a 
country, which had suffered from so long and so violent 
a contention. The struggle between the two sects was 
in that year terminated by the edict of Nantes*, which 


3° In the year 1593 the crown was con- 
tested on the one part by the Spanish 
court, claiming it for the infanta Isabella, 
as the daughter of Ehzabeth, who was 
sister of the last three kings of France; 
and on the other by four several princes 
of the family of Guise. 
86 Davila. pp. 424—d26, 
.*” This edict, consisting of ninety-two 
general and fifty-six particular articles, 
granted to the Protestants the public ex- 


ercise of their religion in certain specified 
places, the Roman Catholics however 
having also in these places the same Ir 
beity; the enjoyment of all the rights of 
citizens, with eligibility to all offices ; the 
establishment of chambers of justice, one 
half of the members of each of which 
should be Protestants ; permission to hold 
synods under the superintendenge of royal 
commissioners; the power of levying mo- 


ney for defraying the expenges of synodg 
L2e 


2 


dtew Uline of demarcation between their respective, prey 
tension’; 'grantiig a large ‘allowance: of privileges ta the 
Protestants, though bestowing on: the Romaa-Cath@li¢es 
thé superiority belonging to ‘the religion: of the. tate. 
The arranvemerit indeed was evidently of a. temporary, 
natere.:. A republican confederacy possessing foatifaed 
places was constituted within the monarchy ; thd governs 
ment was accordingly from this time composed af:tmo 
parts, different in religious principles, and mutually aps 
posed: in political interests; and it was inevitable that 
one of these should after some‘ time prevail. over. the 
other, and establish itself exclusively under the protection 
ef the government. The situation of parties was how- 
ever much changed, for the struggle of the Protes+ 
tants ‘was, not with the league, but with the crowa. The 
nation was disgusted at the excesses, from which it had 
suffered so many calamities ; the Menippean Satire* had 
covered ‘the league with ridicule, as the protestant sea- 
taries of England were afterwards rendered ridiculous by 
the satire of Butler; and no third party could again: be 
formed among the people, to control the sovereign, while 
st pretended to maintain against heretics the religion-of 
the ‘state. 

Though Henry felt that the power of Spain had been 
actively and perseveringly exerted in opposition to his 
interest, he perceived the expediency of entering imto a 
negotiation: with the government of that country, and.a 
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and of the maintenance of ministers, in 
addition:to a beya’ allowance granted for 
fhea:lakter purpose ; and, as security, the 
contanued Occupation, during the eight 
emsymg!tyebrs, of pli the places then in 
thein:possessiog, exceedag two hundred 
imi tatabsy withthe bbexty of ‘maintain- 
‘May opbomasds jin them, dod an anaual 
‘jpaymoct from: the gorurnanent forthe sup- 
pekt pf Abe kmmopsier+Linyad's ‘Hist: of the 
Rototras tw Kraace,s vols ivy pp.':1 97-293, 


(Khe: pee Um atate of the. Protestants 
qontialeed tate poacaywhich,follawesd the 


reduction of Rochelle in the year 1629, 
From this time they were subjectad, to 
continually increasing resteictigns, aad in 
the year 1685 the edict was rpealledi-y 
Esprit de la Ligue, tome iid.p. 390.3: 
The Menippean Satie consisted of 
twe sy one of which was .warmed. the 
Spanish Catholi¢on, the other the A bradgyy 
anent of the States ef .,the League, The 
futmer was the wark of, qne:;persem)! the 
lateer was the joint production, off meuy 
o-hFlegault; ToL, bi, pbs ner toshrtte teats 
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péate was" acoordinply concluded in. the year..3598, by 
the treaty of Vervins. Still. however the apprehension 
of thé power-of the house of Austria rankled in his heart, 
and 'his last: meditations were employediin. preparing thie 
exeeution of a project, by which it should be for ewerisp 
eontrolied, as to be incapable of disturbing the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. The details of this plan® have. been 
communicated by Sully, who has informed us that.,the 
king’ had ‘entertained it even from the time, when he was 
struggling to maintain his right of succeeding to the 
thrones but he has added that, if it had not been. sug- 
gested to' him by Elizabeth of England, it had however 
been long before contemplated by that’princess. Henry 
formally proposed it by letter to Elizabeth in the year 
1601, when the queen came to Dover, and the king to 
Calais, for the purpose of a more free communication ; 
and it was afterwards yet more explicitly submitted te 
her by Sully himself. The death of Ehzabeth, which 
eccurred in the year 1603, gave a shock to the schemes 
but ‘Henry still persisted, and by a second embassy .of his 
ebnfidential minister obtained from her successor a past 
Bive concurrence, with a zealous assurance of co-operation 
from the prince of Wales. The arm of an assassin attr 
rested the enterprise at the moment of execution’, and 


} 
“spl Uy . at, 


#9‘ Memoirs, vol. vi. p. 71, &e. 

40 The death of the duke of Cleves, 
which occurred in the year 1609, afforded 
the occasion. The duchy, having been 
formed by a suecessive union of six small 

toviriees, Cleves, Juliers, Berg, La 
arek, Ravensburg, and Ravestein, in- 
volved such a complication of claims, that, 
as Hetiry yemarked, the succession be- 
longed to almost all:Germany. The 
whole hewever was claimed by the em- 
peter; Who tmaintaihed that none of these 
provinces:eould Uedcend: to female heirs. 
TY Franes jit wat: very iniportant that 
they ‘should ‘bw -held by ffieauly princes, 
and such a dispoditioy would btive er 
weakened the power of Austria, YVhile 


Henry wavered about the commencement 
of his grand project, the German princes 
held an assembly at Hall in Stebia, to 
which theVenetians, the prince of Orange, 
the states of Holland, and the: ‘duke. af 
Savoy sent deputies * and -it was there 
determined to send an embasay, soladituig 
the assistanee of Henry,.in: o mag the 
usurpations of the emperor..dn the sprmg 
of the year 1610 the troops: were sent JoF- 
wand, and ‘the pl ran siguiat of es 
own. progreds by. a detter addressed:totbe 
erchduke,! anseunciay ah intention qf 
nee throughithe-fermtordds bf thet 
prince arid qqquiriiy tobe: iriformmedttelkk- 
thes -he: Soul be reteiv cd) us ge @niered’ by 
val do entintydonMymyof Sil Lesluvdapp. 
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left the interests of Europe to their gradual progress 
towards the arrangements of the peace of Westphalia. 
This memorable project proposed in the first place to 
divest the Austrian family of the empire, and of all its 
territories in Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, but 
granting to it, with the kingdom of Spain, Sardinia, 
Majorca, and Minorca, together with its insular terri- 
tories in the Atlantic, and all its dominions in Africa, 
America, and Asia, and even all which might afterwards 
be discovered and acquired in those distant regions. It 
was next proposed that the imperial dignity should be- 
come purely elective, and that the emperor should be 
declared the first’ magistrate of the whole Christian re- 
public; that the Austrian territories should be distributed 
among the neighbouring princes and states; that Bohe- 
mia, Hungary, and Poland should be enlarged and 
strenothened, and that these should all be elective king- 
doms, the electors for Hungary and Poland being the 
pope, the emperbr, and the kings of France, England, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and a new potentate to be deno- 
minated king of Lombardy; that Swisserland, which 
should be augmented by the addition of some adjacent 
territories, should be united into a sovereign republic 
under the arbitration of the emperor, the princes of Ger- 
many, and the Venetians; that the pope should receive 
all the southern provinces of Italy, and be entitled the 
immediate chief of the whole Italian republic, compre- 
hending also Genoa, Florence, Mantua, Modena, Parma, 
Lucca, Bologna, and Ferrara‘’; that Lombardy, the Mi- 
Janese, and Montferrat should be added to the possessions 


231—267. The dispute of this succes- 
sion was not finally settled until the year 
1666, when, by the mediation of France, 
the duchy of Cleves, with the counties of 
La Marck and Ravensburg, was adjudged 
to the elector of Brandenburg; the 
duchies of Juliers and Berg, with a part 
of the counts of Rafesteln, were given to 
{ 


the duke of Neuburg; and the Dutch 
retained Enmerick, Rées, Wesel, Orsoy, 
Gennep, and some other places, in the 
former division, with the city of Raves- 
tein and its dependencies in the latter.— 
Iiist. de Hollande, par M. de la Neuville, 
tome iii. p. 289. Paris, 1693. 

41 Genoa, Florence, Mantua, Modgna, 
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of the duke of Savoy, who should be distinguished by 
the title of king of Lombardy ; and that a Belgic repub- 
lic should be constituted of all which should remain of 
the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands, when certain 
specified districts should have been formed into princi- 
palities. In this manner it was designed, that the num- 
ber of European powers should be fifteen, of which six 
should be great hereditary monarchies ”, five elective 
monarchies, and four sovereign republics; and that the 
general intcrests of Europe should be adjusted by a 
council, composed of* about sixty-six persons“, to be 
triennially elected. 

It is probable that this project of Efizabeth and Henry 
embraced all, which human wisdom was then capable of 
devising, for securing the independence, and maintaining 
the tranquillity of Europe. It was most natural that 
these sovereigns, who had both been harassed, by the 
power of Spain, should regard the reduetion of the Aus- 
trian family as the main and most important considcra- 
tion in such an arrangement. But when we examine 
their plan at the distance of two centuries, availing 
ourselves of our knowledge of the events, which have 
occurred in that most interesting interval, we may dis- 
cover that it was ill adapted to their purpose. The first 
and most obvious objection is, that the grand object of 
the project was the reduction of the power of Spain, 
already exhausted by the very exertions, at which Eliza- 


Parma, and Lucca, were not to undergo 
‘any alteration of their governments, but 
Bologna and Ferrara were to be rendered 
free cities. All these were once in every 
twenty years to render homage to the 
pope as their chief, by presenting a cru- 
cifix worth ten thousand crowns. Sicily 
was to have been ceded to Venice, on the 
condition of homage to be rendered for it 
to a pontiffi—Mem. of Sully, vol. vi. 
p. 86. 

# The six hereditary monarchies were 
to be France, Spain, England or Britain, 


Denmark, Sweden, and Lombardy; the 
five elective, the ethpire, the papacy, Po- 
land, Hungary, and Bohemia; the four 
republics, the Venetian, the italian, the 
Swiss, and the Belgic.—Ibid , pp. 88, 89. 
#8 Henry was of opinion that it should 
be composed of four commussaries from 
each of the following powers; the em- 
peror, the pope, the kings of France, 
Spain, England, Denmark, Sweden, Lom- 
bardy, and Poland, and tke republic of 
Venice; and of two fiom each of the 
other republics aud the inferior powers. 
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bet ir and, Henry; chad, canceived,,so. much. alarm: i The 
plan jac ac ctordingly. proposed ,chieAy, to effect. that, the new 
cranial y,of which had ceased to exist. In the,next place;. 
at. might receive the concurrence of the Roman ‘pom-: 
Phe plan proposed to give to him so much temporal. 
ein, as would have too much secularised the papacy, ; 
and ‘thereby have much impaired its ecclesiastical chan: 
racter. If moreover it had been carried into exccution, 
it must speedily have ceased to retain the governments: 
of Europe in their proposed combination, because that: 
combination would have been, by its very adjustment, 
destitute of the necessary maintaining power, the dread - 
of some overwhelming dominion. In the last place, it 
would have obstructed, instead of assisting, the progres~ 
sive adjustment of the interests of Europe, as they have 
been actually arranged. The powers of Europe were 
then tending towards an adjustment, in which Austria 
should ‘be the predominating, and France the rival, or 
balancing power; but this project would have taken: 
away the dominion of the house of Austria in Germany, 
where the adjustment was in progress, and would thus . 
have precluded the arrangement. Such, and so limited, 
is the wisdom of the wisest of mortals! 7 
It is remarkable that the civil wars of England and 
France were dircctly contrasted in their respective influ- 
ences on the commercial habits of the two nations. In 
England the interregnum formed an important period of 
the’ commercial history of the country ; in France the 
war ‘of. the league withdrew the attention of the nation - 
from vits | marine, and annihilated its foreign commerce. ‘ 
The’ En “lish commotions, being about eighty years later .. 
than, ‘those o 0 France, had been preceded by the. naval . 
glories of th on of Elizabeth, which had determined ..: 
the | dikection ag sf the e public energies, and were contem par :- 
rary te oH 6 the cortmereia | greatness of the new republic of 
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the! Dutch ‘provinces, which excited the rivalry of the 
state.:'' No ‘such circumstances having influenced the 
eartier commotions of the French, the two neighbouring 
kingdoms appear to have experienced opposite effects 
from nearly similar causes, and thus to have been di- 
versely disposed to assume their respective stations in 
the general system of Europe, France as the power con- 
trolling the interests of the continent, England as that 
which opposed to its predominance the strength supplied 
by maritime resources. 

In another respect also, unhappily for France, do the 
two periods of public agitation appear to have been di- 
rectly contrasted. In England the serious principles of 
the Puritans, however pushed to extravagancc, seem to 
have imparted to the national manners a strong influence 
of moral regulation, which has been perhaps usefully 
moderated by the counteracting influence of the voluptu- 
ous court of Charles II., but has continued to the present 
day to maintain among the people a hig? standard of the 
public morals. In France, where an opposite influence 
was widely predominant, the national morals appear to 
have reached, in the period of the civil war, the last stage 
of a progressive depravation, from which they have not 
yet receded. The factitious principles of chivalry had 
lost their power, and the genuine principles of religious 
refermation had not been sufhciently introduced into 
their place. It accordingly appears“ that before the 
reign of Charles [X. the men had indeed seduced the 
women into that vicious intercourse, to which French 
licentiousness has given the name of gallantry, but that — 
in the time of that prince, irregular amours having 
become involved in all the political. intrigues of the state, 
the women ‘became the seducers, their ‘hnghands acqui- — 
one in their profligacy, through interested specula- 


'"t'  & Abrégé Chron., tome vi. pp. 328, 329, » 
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tion, or because they were gratified with the compen- 
sation which they found in the general licentiousness, 
each husband receiving from it, in the place of one wife, 
a hundred. In the succeeding reign of Henry II. cruelty 
was added to licentiousness, the horrid massacre of saint 
Bartholomew’s day having awakened and encouraged all 
the malignant passions ; and the mixed subjects of gal- 
lantry and violence occupied all the thoughts of the 
young nobility of the kingdom, constituting even their 
system of education. More peaceable times brought 
with them more peaceable habits, but the disregard of 
conjugal obligatigns has continued to be the disgraceful 
characteristic of French society. This corruption, how- 
ever to be deplored in a moral view, has indeed qualified 
the French to give to the nations of Europe an example 
of that amenity of manners, which would bestow a grace 
on virtue, and can almost cause the want of it to be 
forgotten. At somc future, possibly at no distant period, 
the influence of the example of our own country may 
perhaps dispose the neighbouring people to combine the 
religion and morals of England with the manners of 
France, and become at the same time virtuous and 
attractive. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the histories of Russia and Poland, from the commencement of the 
sitteenth century to that of the German war of thirty 
years in the year 1618. 


Siberia acquired by Russia in the year 1581.—The Russian church independent, 1588, 
—The crown of Poland simply glective, 1579,—Poland united with Sweden, 1592,— 
The union dissolved, 1604. 


Tue four governments of the north of Europe, Russia, 
Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, with the dependent state 
of Norway, are reducible into two divisions, one of which 
should comprehend Russia and Poland, the other the 
more western countries. These were occupied .by the 
German nations, who had preceded the Slavians in their 
progress into Europe; Russia and Poland, on the other 
hand, were occupied by the Slavians, who possessed 
themselves of the countries, which the Germans had 
abandoned. 

Russia was too remote, and its government was yet 
too imperfectly formed, to exercise in this period any 
direct influence on the combinations of the system of 
Kurope; and therefore, if its immediate agency were 
alone to be regarded, the consideration of this state 
should be reserved for a subsequent portion of the inves- 
tigation. Poland however was in both réspects diffe- 
rently circumstanced, and in the German war of thirty 
years did actually take a part in adjusting the general 
arrangements of European policy; and, as Russia was 
so closely connected with Poland, that these two go- 
vernments may be considered as forming a distinct 
combination of states reciprocally affected with various 
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influerices, 'it appears: necessary: to ‘consider them ‘cone 
jointly, the one as directly acting: on‘ the- federative 
adjistment of the policy of Europe, the-other. as being 
intithately connected with the former in all'the rvelationg 
ef vicinity, of a common origin, and of a commen ldin- 
pirate. ES ee 
Before the beginning of the sixteenth century Russia 
had been finally rescued from the thraldom, in:whield it 
had been long held by the Tatars, and the ascendency of 
the sovereign power had been established by a vigorous 
and: enlightened monarch. Poland at the saine' tinie 
had been strengthened by the important accession: of 
Lithuania, the incorporation of which with the Pohsh 
government was then nearly perfected, after the lapse 
of more ‘than a century from its commencement; but 
the government was gradually assuming more of the 
character of an elective monarchy, and was thus’ pre- 
paring itself for its subsequent decay and dissolution, 
‘The admiration deservedly bestowed on Peter -thq 
Great, for his extraordinary efforts to civilise and agwrans 
dise "his people, has given occasion to an errenepus 
conception of the prior situation of his country. - We: ate 
accustomed to imagine a genius of a superior order 
arising: among a people, who had made scarcely’ Any 
progress from the rudeness of a savage life, hiirrying 
them with the rapidity of enchantment through the lon? 
interval, by which such a people must be sepanuted 
fréin 'civilisation and importance, and introducing at once 
into the system of Europe a new member, sufficiently 
powerful ‘to influence all its movements, and to control 
alli:its: operations. .This sudden. transformation:.of..% 
greatinociety, does pot however lie. within the ability, .6f 
the most,exalted talents. nor is it any dispdragerent of 
the genius of' Peter-to Bay, that he did: not tq thet; whieli 
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habitsof.!a nation, as.of an individual, must be. fornted 
by: idegrees..,/' [t. has..accordingly. been. shown off: the 
Rassian.. government’, that even.ia, the reign of:. that 
prince} wha:reseued it from the dominion of thé Tatars, 
a beginning was made of the. efforts, to which Russia 
has been indebted for civilisation and refinement, artists 
having been even then attracted from Italy...» | 
', Ivan dIl., who had delivered his country from slavery 
and debasement, and had endeavoured to ennoble his 
government by the introduction of the arts of cultivated 
life; had. marked his yreatness by assuming the title of 
grand. prince of Russia’; and his son and successor, 
who began his reign in the year 1505; characterised: in 
the like manner his increasing aggrandisement by adopt- 
img' the new title of czar, or sovereign®. This reign was 
distinguished by the successful energy, with which the 
renewed strength of the government was exerted in reco- 
vering from the Poles the territories, of which they had 
pdssessed: themselves during its subjtgation*®. Ia,an 
interval of external tranquillity that energy was .also 
empleyed in repressing the republican turbulence of one 
af, the’ great cities of Russia, and in simplifyimg and 
strengthening the administration’. a. 
1 the succeeding sovereign Ivan IV., whose reign acca- 
pied fifty-one years in the middle of the sixteenth, cen- 
tury, fom the year 1533 to the year 1584, is described 
to,us, by the historian of Russia’, as having contributed 
more than any of his predecessors to the power of the 
PETAR se ys ate ' : fn he i NR Mee 
2 Book ii. chap. viii. to the soveraigna of Russia, , amd, other, 
His title, fully expressed, was grand powers have tullowed their example— 
prinéeiof: Velddimer, Moscow, Novgorod,  L’Enxedque, tomdsiu tp. 68; Thi fitly of 
Fea e hg reper eareteyeers ed ere 
pétfe tdatibh of the povérnment.* by int?! prince Evan/ FV Pbid., 4 
shferstol pelkad Potdad, gave Vocal °° end edknesl HAZ gate ert od 
TV-4:theo sqyerbize of Rugaia, the tithd of, ; ope el al viii oll 
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nation. The ferocious character of this early improver 
of Russia is a curious object of attention, resembling the 
rough violence of the celebrated Peter, but exceeding it 
proportionally in degree, as it operated on the country in 
a considerably earlier period. Having succeeded to the 
throne when only three years old, he was necessarily 
subject to the control of others during a long minority, 
and exposed to all the wrongs, which avidity might 
practise on the weakness of childhood in an unsettled 
government; but his spirit afterwards rose with indig- 
nation against the usurpations, of which his earlier years 
had been the prey’, and when scarcely fourteen years 
old, he assumed the government with an authority, which 
at once reduced the intrigues and factions of the court 
to silence and submission. The discipline of this novi- 
ciate appears to have aggravated the stern severity of 
his original character*. By some historians he has been 
pourtrayed in the colours of a cruel tyrant, but a series 
of important meusures attests the utility of his energetic 
government. For repressing the efforts of the Tatars 
he instituted the strelits°®, the first regular troops of 
Russia, arming them with muskets instead of bows, 
which had been almost exclusively employed. With this 
force he effected the ruin of the neighbourimg hordes of 
Tatars, which had continued to infest Russia, ever since 
that country had been subject to their nation; and the 
importance of this achievement to his internal govern- 
ment he boldly proclaimed to his courtiers, in telling 
them that God had at length strengthened him against 
them. To supply the deficiencies of his subjects, he 
invited from various parts of Europe persons capable of 
instructing them in the arts of life, of accustoming them 
to subordination, of forming them to the practice of 
regular war, and leading them to battle". With a bar- 


7 L’Evesque, tome iii, p.17, Ibid. p. 18, *° Ibid., pp. 29, 52, 53. 39 Ibid., p, 73, 
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barous vengeance he subdued the refractory spirit of 
the Russian cities, to the ruin indeed of the celebrated 
Novgorod, the parent-city of the government, sustaining 
at the same time the united attacks of all the neighbour- 
ing nations, amidst appearances of danger so formidable, 
that our queen Elizabeth deemed it necessary to offer 
him an asylum within her territories. A fortunate con- 
tingency bestowed on this extraordinary reign the splen- 
dour of enlarged dominion", by opening the way to the 
acquisition of Siberia, a region more extensive than the 
original territory. Nor should it be omitted that in this 
reign also, in the year 1553, the way to the White Sea 
was discovered by the English’, aad a commercial 
intercourse was thereby opened between their country 
and Russia. 

L’Evesque, when in his history of Russia he had re- 
cited the military events of the reign of Ivan IV., has 
added that he must proceed to describe thjs prince as the 
legislator of his country, and the proteqtor of commerce 
and the arts, and that it would then only remain to com- 
pose a history of him as a savage beast. But the Rus- 
sians his subjects’? were at this period savage in their 
manners, and the historian “ has quoted the acknowledg- 
ment of a Russian writer, that the actual habits of the 
nation may have required sucha government. The poig- 
nant description of the efforts of Peter, that they were 
the action of aqua fortis upon iron, may indeed with yet 
greater propriety be applied to those of his predecessor, 
This savage civiliser of a savage people, witha fanaticism, 
which must bring to our recollection the character of 


_ 31 A chief of the Cossacks of the Don, been ignorant of the enterprise.—L’Evesq, 
in the course of his depredations, possessed tome ni. p. 134. 

himself of Siberia in the year 1580, and 12 Thid., p. 154. 

apprehending that he should not be able ® Ibid, p. 101. 

to retain hig conquest, ceded it in the fol- 14 Thid., p. 168. 

lowing year to his sovereign, who had 
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the Russian Suwarrow in the war of the French revolu- 
tion, impressed his subjects with a persuasion”, that he 
acted under the influence of an inspiration from heaven, 
from which alone he affected to derive his authority. 
When he was solicited to grant a favour, his answer was 
that he would do so, if God should so ordain. His sub- 
jects accordingly, in all the extravagancies of his folly or 
barbarity, learned to reverence the sanctity of his actions, 
as divinely directed ; and the historian has supposed, 
that at this time began the custom, which prevailed 
among the Russians, of saying, when they would profess 
their ignorance of any thing, God knows it and the czar. 
The remainder of the sixteenth and the first four years 
of the seventeenth century were occupied by two reigns, 
the former of which concluded the earlier dynasty of the 
Russian sovereigns; but, as the fecble sovereign, who 
closed.the succession of his family, suffered his brother- 
in-law '*, by whom he was succeeded, to govern himsclf 
and his dominions, they may both be considered as one 
reign of twenty-one years, during which the superior abi- 
lity of the latter monarch was vigorously exerted in pro- 
secuting the designs of Ivan IV. Boris accordingly, the 
founder of the new dynasty, employed himself through 
that entire period in inviting from foreign countries” those, 
whom he thought capable of instructing the Russians, in 
availing himself '* of every opportunity for promoting the 
commerce of the country, in improving” to the utmost 
of his power its soldiery and military defences, and in 
yet further reducing those distinguished families, which 
gave umbrage to the dignity of the throne. Already, 
says the historian, might the nation expect to see the 
arts of war and peace flourish in its bosom; already had 


iby? ace 16 17 18 11; 
L'Evesque, tome iii. p. bid, oo » DP. vies Ibid. »P 239, 8 Ibid, p. 253, 
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it attracted the attention and.consideration of the. qpnaxe 
improved governments of Europe ; and even the haughty: 
Elizabeth of England deemed it desirable. to cultivate 
the friendship of this distant, and hitherto, BEecHte 


people 
this account of the general progress of. aes 
improvement in the sixteenth century it should be added, 
that towards the conclusion of that century, or about the 
year 1588, the church of Russia* experienced a revolu- 
tion in ‘some degree analogous to that ecclesiastical sepa- 
ration among’ the othen.states of Kurope, which had there 
withdrawn the Protestants from the supremacy of Rome; 
At that time the metropolitan of Russia was raised to 
the dignity of a patriarch, and the church of that country 
was thereby rendered independent of the patriarch of 
Constantinople, to whom it had been subordinate, as the 
rest of Europe had been subjected to the Roman hishop. 
But this revolution of the Greek was far inferior to that 
of the Roman church in the dignity ofits origin, as in 
the importance of its consequences. It was not the 
struggle of awakened reason, for such was the ignoranee 
of. the Russian clergy* in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, that three persons only among them were, ac¢ 
quainted with the Latin language, and none of them had 
any knowledge of the Greek, though they belonged te the 
Greek church. Nor was it the resistance of the virtuous 
feelings of mankind, indignant at gross practical abuses, 
for the Greek patriarch, who had never been able to 
establish an authority equal to that finally erected by the 
Roman pontiff, had been more than a century involved 
in, the general ruin of his country, and the Russian pre» 
lates appear, from the unexceptionable, tgstimany of & 
omish jesuit, to have attracted universal veneration by 


€, 
M. 1gRtedque, tome diig p U7. Hist.- tome-d. p. 106: ‘Paris, 1807 7 
de V Anarchie de Pologue;par Ruthidre, * UT Mevesque, tome hi. p- 163, 
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the exemplary regularity of their conduct. It was the 
simple result of the oppressed and degraded situation of 
the church of Greece”, and was proposed, or conceded, 
to the czar by its pontiff, as the means of conciliating his 
favour and procuring some assistance. 

The pretext of this new arrangement is curious, and 
forms some sort of connexion with the history of the rest 
of Europe. It was alleged that of the five chiefs of the 
Christian church, namely the bishop of Rome and the 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, Constantinople, and 
Jerusalem, the first had fallen fram his rank by various 
heresies, and that it was expedient that his place should 
be supplied by 4 patriarch of Russia. Thus, when a 
large portion of the west had separated itself from the 
jurisdiction of the Reman pontiff, the Greek patriarch 
also pronounced against him his feeble sentence of degra- 
dation, and in the pride of superior orthodoxy sought a 
pretext for renounciug a superiority, which he was no 


longer able to maintain. 


This ecclesiastical revolution tended to introduce some 
disturbance into the simple despotism of the Russian 


8 The church of Greece neither pos- 
sessed the power of commuttiy «> great 
abuses, as in that of Rome provoked the 
reformation, nor the countervailing prin- 
ciple furnished by the doctrine of Augus- 
tine, which was confined to the Latin 
church. An attempt was made by Cynl 
Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had passed some time in England in the 
reign of Charles 1, to introduce a refor- 
mation on the principles of Calvin; and 
we have a confession of faith, which he 
composed for this purpose in the year 
1621. But the Greek church was not 
prepared for such a measure; and the 
church of Rome on the contrary acquired 
an influence in it, which caused the opi- 
nions of Cyril Lucar to be condemned by 
two synods, one held in Constantinople 
in the year 1639, the other at Jassy in 
Moldavig in the year 1642, and bya 
council assembled at Jerusalem in the 
year 1672, The influence of Rome, a 


natural result of the Italian education of 
the more learned among the Greek clergy, 
has introduced among the later Greeks 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, which 
had origimated in the Latin church 
Monumens Authentiques de la Religion 
des Grecs, par Aymon. Haye, 1708. Ry- 
caut’s Present State of the Greek Church, 
pref. The church of Greece, with that 
of Armenia, which was originally a part 
of it, is represented by Rycaut as, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, re- 
taining only the exteror of religion, and 
depending more on the rigorous obser- 
vance of long and frequent fasts, than on 
the spiritual influence of religious prin- 
ciple. The influence of Rome had, at 
least three centuries and a half before the 
time of Rycaut, been extended to Armenia ; 
but this wnte: denies, that the Armenian 
church had ever conformed to that of 


Rome, or admitted the supremacy of the 
pope. 
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government, as it gave importance to the clergy, who 
had been before too humble for ambition. The chief of 
the church™ advanced his pretensions to power ; the great 
families began to introduce some of their members into 
the ecclesiastical order ; and the absolute rule of the czars 
began to feel, that there was in the state some counter- 
vailing power. Peter the Great at length remedied the 
inconvenience by suppressing the patriarchate, while he 
preserved the independence of the church of Russia; and 
thus the sovereign of Russia, like the king of England, 
constituted himself the supreme head of the ecclesias- 
tical establishment of his country. 

The progress of Russia was at length interrupted, 
though but for the short space of eight years, in which 
interval however the country experienced all the mis- 
chiefs of internal distraction, and was thereby exposed 
an unresisting victim to the aggressions of the Poles. It 
is in giving occasion to this disturbance and suffering of 
Russia, that we perceive the influence of that termination 
of the ancient dynasty, which had just before occurred 
in the government. Joris, the aspiring author of the 
revolution, had employed assassins to murder the infant 
brother of the preceding sovereign, and thus to remove 
the single impediment, which obstructed his own ad- 
vancement. Unhappily for Russia, this act of violence 
was involved in so much obscurity by the policy of him 
who had directed it, that the death of the young prince™ 
was not ascertained to the conviction of the public, and a 
series of persons claimed the throne under hig name, and, 
assisted by the intrigues and forces of Poland, carried 
confusion and desolation into the heart of the country. 

The death of Boris, after a short reign of seven years, 


*4 Rulhiére, tome i. oP 107. that he really reigned during a short time, 
* L?Evesque was of opinion, that the —L'Evesque, tome ni. p. 111, &&, 
young prince had not been killed, and 
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made room for this scene of public confusion, which ob- 
scured for a time the bright prospects of Russia. Fedor 
II., his son and successor, being but a youth of sixteen 
years, was utterly unable to contend with the difficulties 
of his situation. His murder accordingly within a year 
avenged the violence, if not actually offered, at least 
intended for the young Dmitri, or Demetrius, and placed 
on the throne a person, who claimed to be that injured 
individual. The strong antipathy entertained by the Rus- 
sians against the Poles, by whom this claimant had been 
supported, and their jealousy of the manners of Poland, 
which he had adopted, soon excited a violent fermenta- 
tion in the minds of the people. A conspiracy was at 
the same time formed against him bya prince of the 
royal family of Russia, and in the following year another 
murder made way for another sovereion. The reign of 
this czar, which lasted only four years, was agitated by 
every disorder, which could convulse a government. The 
unrelenting vengeance of the new sovereign exasperated 
those, who had been adverse to his exaltation ; the pea- 
sants availed themselves of the public confusion, to 
attempt the overthrow of the nobles; seven different im- 
postors, each claiming to be the true Demetrius, advanced 
pretensions to the throne; and the Poles, first by clan- 
destine efforts, afterwards by open hostilities, endeavoured 
to possess themselves of a part, or the whole, of the ter- 
ritory of an expiring nation. 

Such was at this time the distress of Russia, that the 
assistance gf Sweden was the only resource of the czar 
for resisting the aggressions of Poland. This assistance 
proved ineffectual ; the czar was compelled to abdicate 
his crown, and the king of Poland was invited to send 
his son to be the sovereign of Russia. Fortunately for 
the independence of the nation, the violences practised 
by the Poles, and the plans of conquest or dismember- 
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ment entertained by their monarch, alienated the Rus- 
sians from this dangerous connexion. When they had 
afterwards with a similar proposal courted the assistance 
of the rival power of Sweden, the same selfish ambition, 
which had appeared in the measures of Poland, again 
fortunately betrayed itself, and determined them to seek 
among themselves the founder of a new dynasty. They 
then concurred in electing Michael, whose prudent go- 
vernment, in a long reign of thirty-two years, healed the 
wounds of the nation, and whose descendants have ren- 
dered Russia an object of principal importance in the 
general system. 

For discovering the bearing of this short, but consider- 
able, interruption of the progressive improvement of 
Russia, we must look to the relation, which that country 
bore to the neighbouring country of Poland, and to the 
situation, in which the latter was at this time placed in 
respect of the southern combinations of Europe. It is 
only in this manner, that Russia, in that early period, 
can be regarded as at all connected with the general 
arrangements of Europe, being too remote for direct in- 
terference at this stage of improvement, as it was also 
too little advanced for a participation of distant interests. 
Various causes had however established such a facility 
of action and re-action between that country and Poland, 
that a close and intimate relation must have subsisted 
between them. Sprung from the same Slavian popu- 
lation, and therefore corresponding in many of their 
habits ; long accustomed to the same language, for the 
general use of the Latin language* had not been intro- 


* The general knowledge of the Latin addressed him in Latin, being ignorant 
language in Poland has been referred to of the Polish language , that he required 
the time of Casimir IV.. who began his by proclamation, that it it should be studied 
reign in the year 1447, This prince by all, who aspired to advancement. Loc- 
is said to have been so ashamed of ns cenius however, on whose authority this 
own inability, and of that of hiscourtiers, has been stated, omitted the anecdote in 
to reply to a king of Sweden, who had a later edition of his history-e-Hartknoch, 
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duced among the Poles long before the commencement 
of the sixteenth century; and separated by no natural 
boundary, which might have taught each nation to regard 
the other as aliens, they were incapable of being so in- 
sulated, even by the antipathy of their differing churches, 
that a conducting influence should not convey to either 
nation some result of every change experienced by the 
other. 

In the year 1507 Sigismond I., the illustrious contem- 
porary of the emperor Charles V., began in Poland a 
reign of forty-one years, distinguished as the period, in 
which this country attained to its highest improvement. 
The reign of this prince was an uninterrupted series of 
successful exertions for the security and improvement of 
his people. At his death he left his kingdom to his son 
Sigismond, who in his lifetime had been elected to suc- 
ceed him. The same course of wise and vigorous govern- 
ment was then’ continued during twenty-four years, the 
time of the reign of the second Sigismond, so that Poland 
appears to have enjoyed an extraordinary degree of pro- 
sperity during sixty-five years of the sixteenth century. 
The death of the latter prince, who left no issue, termi- 
nated, in the year 1572, the series of Lithuanian sove- 
reigns, who were elected indeed, but were all chosen from 
the same family ; and the throne of Poland was from that 
time abandoned to the general ambition, not only of the 
Poles, but also of foreign nations. 

Of the princes thus simply elected three only were 


pp. 82, 83, Some refer it to the time of 
Stephen Battori, who began his reign in 
the year 1576, this prince being hunself 
ander a necessity of addressing the Poles 
in that language, as he was not ac- 
quainted with the language of Poland. 
it is certain that it was much encouraged 
by him, efpecially as he established in his 
kingdom schools under the care of jesuits. 
But already in the time of Sigismond I., 
( 


who ascended the throne in the year 1507, 
the German emperor remarked with sur- 
prise, that even the charioteers of a Polish 
ambassador were skilled in the language 
of Rome.—Hartknock, pp. 93, 94. The 
peculiarity of the language of the coun- 
try, together with the example and inftu- 
ence of a Romish priesthood, naturally 
introduced the use of the Latin language 
into Poland as into Hungary. 
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included within the period of time at present considered ; 
and it is observable that these three were not only 
strangers, but of three different countries, the first of 
them having been a prince of France, the second a prince 
of Transylvania, and the third a prince of Sweden. 

The French prince, after a reign of but five months, 
made a clandestine retreat to his own country, to the 
crown of which he succeeded under the name of Henry 
III., after the death of his brother. The influence of a 
reign so transitory appears to have consisted in establish- 
ing more firmly the practice of elections among a people 
still so partial to the family of their former sovereigns, 
that the Transylvanian prince was chosen in contempla- 
tion of an alliance with one of the two sisters of the 
second Sigismond, and the Swedish prince in considera- 
tion of being the son of the other. It had indeed been 
stipulated with the French prince, that he should marry 
the former of these princesses, though the condition had 
not been executed. , 

The throne having been declared vacant in conse- 
quence of the departure of Henry, the Transylvanian 
prince, Stephen Battori, was elected, and governed the 
kingdom with vigour and success during the ten follow- 
ing years. Among the promises*’, by which this prince 
conciliated the Poles, we find that he engaged to secure 
the provinces of the kingdom frm insult; and among 
his measures we learn that he o1,anised the Cossacks”, 
a tribe of uncivilised refugees of Russia and Poland, 
forming them into a perpetual guard of his frontier 
against the predatory incursions of the Tatars. These 
circumstances may perhaps be regarded as sufficiently 
indicating the bearing of the election ofa prince from the 
eastern extremity of Christian Europe, the vicinity of 


*7 Abrégé Chron, de P Hist. de Pologne, p. 142. Vars. et Dresde, 1763. 
8 Ibid., p. 146. 
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the most formidable enemies of Poland. The personal 
character of the prince seems to have been well adapted 
to the position, in which he was placed. Disciplined by 
the difficulties of his early years”, and instructed by the 
studies, for which an imprisonment of three years had 
afforded him leisure, particularly by the repeated perusal 
of the Commentaries of Cesar, he was at oncc attentive 
to the distresses of his subjects, and dreaded by their 
enemies. 

The election of the Swedish prince, Sigismond III., 
was important to the political relation of Poland to the 
German empire. He was elected king of Poland in the 
year 1587, and died in the year 1632, after a long reign 
of forty-five years. Seven years after he had been elected 
to the throne of Poland, he succeeded to that of Sweden 
in consequence of the death of his father, and a union of 
the two crowns was thus effected. The result of the 
union was antipathy and separation. The bigoted at- 
tempts of the prince to change the religion of Sweden”, 
and reduce it to a conformity with that of Poland, caused 
the Swedish crown to be transferred to his uncle, and 
the personal hostility of the two sovereigns exasperated 
the opposition already subsisting bet ween the two nations. 
It is to be observed that the last fourteen years of the 
reign of Sigismond were coincident with the great strug- 
gle of Germany, which was terminated by the treaty of 
Westphalia, and that in this war Sigismond, the king of 
Roman-catholic Poland, was the ally of the emperor, as 
the king of protestant Sweden was the protector of the 
confederate princes. The reign of the Swedish prince, 
though it formed a temporary union of the two govern- 
ments, tended by its eventual operation to alienate them 
decisively one from the other, and thus disposed them to 


*® AbrégéChron. del’Hist. de Pologne, ° Coxe’s Hist, of the House of Austria, 
p. 154, vol. i. p, 829, 
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assume with more determined opposition their appro- 
priate places in the general combination. 

To this arrangement it appears to have been necessary 
that the power of Russia should be then paralysed by a 
temporary debility. The assistance afforded by the Poles 
to the emperor® involved them in a war with the Turks 
and Tatars, which, as it occurred at the same time with 
the war of Sweden, required the utmost efforts of the 
government. If Russia at this crisis had been able to 
indulge that spirit of hereditary hostility, by which it had 
been long animated against the ncighbouring nation, 
Poland must have sunk under the attacks of its enemies, 
and the entire system of political relatious must have been 
disturbed. Such a catastrophe was however averted by 
the domestic disturbances, which for some years disabled 
the rising empire of the north; and, as Poland had for- 
merly improved and consolidated her government, while 
Russia was subject to the Tatars, so did she at this time 
exercise an influence on the general system of Europe, 
while the power of that country suffered a temporary 
suppression from internal distractions. It is remarkable 
that the Poles, by the support which they gave to the 
several impostors of Russia, had fomented the dissensions, 
by which they were themselves afterwards protected, and 
thus unconsciously made preparation for the protection, 
which they afterwards experienced. The bearing of that 
period of debility in the history of Russia is thus ex- 
plained from a consideration of the function, which Poland 
appears to have discharged in the war of Germany. 

The assistance of Poland was important to the emperor 
in the very commencement of the war of Germany, Sigis- 
mond having then supplied that sovereign with an aid 
of four thousand Cossacks”, by which he suppressed a 


51 Flist, of Poland, p. 142. Dubl., 1795, #8 Tbid., p. 143. 
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revolt of the Bohemians. Its force was afterwards em- 
ployed in a manner more directly bearing upon the result 
of that war, for it was the agent, by which Sweden was 
occupied, until the power of Denmark had been tried and 
exhausted. In the sixth Chapter of this Book it shall be 
shown, that this was a necessary part of the combinations 
of that great struggle. 

It is important to consider how it happened, that Po- 
land preserved that connexion with the Roman see, which, 
by alienating that country from Sweden, threw it into the 
party of the emperor. The final-discomfiture too of the 
reformation in Poland, considered in connexion with the 
unrestrained progress, which the excessive freedom of 
the country had permitted it to make, may afford us an 
instructive admonition in regard to the.checks and limita- 
tions, which that ecclesiastical revolution encountered in 
the other countries of Europe. 

The doctrines of Luther® were extensively propagated 
in Poland durin the reign of the second Sigismond, who 
ascended the throne in the year 1548. This prince not 
only gave no opposition to the new doctrines, but also 
heard and protected the preachers of the Protestants ; and 
Poland seemed to be almost ready to embrace publicly 
the faith of Luther, many even of the bishops and other 
clergy being favourably inclined. As the reformation 
was introduced into Poland in the very beginning of the 
reign of Sigismond I[]., and this prince retained posses- 
sion of the throne during twenty-four years, it must have 
made beford his death a very considerable progress. The 
change of the constitution, by which the crown after this 
prince became simply elective, gave a check to the pro- 
gress of the reformed religion, by introducing sovereigns 
of the church of Rome. The change indeed did not 
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during fifteen years produce this effect. Henry of Anjou, 
the first of the simply elected princes, was attached to the 
ancient religion, and this attachment had probably facili- 
tated his election, by procuring for him the support of the 
Roman Catholics; but his transitory reign of five months 
could have little, or rather no operation in checking the 
reformation, and we are even informed™, that it continued 
to extend itself, especially in the more distant provinces. 
The Transylvanian prince, Stephen Battori, who suc- 
ceeded Henry, is sufficiently characterised by his own 
memorable observation”, that the Deity had reserved 
three things to himself, the power of creating, the know- 
ledge of futurity, and the government ’of the consciences 
of men. After him indeed was clected Sigismond IIT, 
who, though a prince of Sweden, yet being the son of a 
Roman-catholic princess”, had been educated in the reli- 
gion of Rome, and was prepared to give at length to the 
Roman Catholics of Poland the protection and favour of 
the court. This prince was elected to the throne of 
Poland in the year 1587, and held possession of it until 
the year 1632, dying fourteen years after the commence- 
ment of the German war. 

Such was the influence of the early prosperity of the 
reformation in Poland, that the diet*’, assembled upon 
occasion of the death of Sigismond II., determined to 
maintain a reciprocal indulgence of the differing tenets, 
and agreed with the most perfect impartiality that both 
parties should be denominated dissidents, not as dissent- 
ing from any approved doctrine, but simply as disagree- 
ing among themselves. Here seems to have been realised 


84 Abrégé Chron., p. 138. was probably more determined in her 

85 Hartknoch, p, 93. support of 1t on account of the disposition 

86 Tbid., p. 96. That princess was the of that prince to encourage the Protes- 
sister of Sigismond II., who had been so tants > 
favourable to the reformed religion. As 8 Rulhiére, tomei. p. 40. 
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that happy system of mutual toleration, which is so 
agreeable to the dictates of the gospel, but was unfortu- 
nately so little accommodated to the circumstances of the 
sixteenth century. The result may furnish a proof, from 
the example of Poland, that, if the reformation had been 
elsewhere received with general acquiescence, it would 
probably have been speedily lost in its own excesses, and 
that Europe must either, like that country, have returned 
to the church, from which it had detached itself, or have 
abandoned, in the wild extravagance of unrestrained 
opinion, the essential doctrines, pérhaps the very profes- 
sion, of the religion of Christ. 

The great freeddm enjoyed in Poland ® having encou- 
raved considerable numbers of Unitarians to seek an 
asylum in that country, they formed numerous congrega- 
tions in several towns, and constituted Racow the metro- 
polis of their sect. The trinitarian Protestants” took 
alarm at the open profession of tenets, which they re- 
garded as contradictory to the sacred writings, and con- 
curred with the Roman Catholics to persecute the 
Unitarians ; this persecution proved the prelude to ano- 
ther, which themselves afterwards suffered from the 
Roman Catholics, with whom they had co-operated in 
suppressing heresy by violence: the name of dissidents 
then, losing its original application, by which it was alike 
attributed to all sects of Christians, began to designate 
as sectaries those alone, who separated from the autho- 
rised church of the country: and the reformation of 
Poland served only to introduce into the constitution, by 
religious dissension, a new principle of disorder by which 
the final ruin of the nation was rendered more easy to the 
ambition of the surrounding governments. 


*8 Mosheim, vol. iv, p. 499, &e. © Hist. of Poland, p. 306, &c. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Of the histories of Denmark and Sweden, from the dissolution of the 
union of Calmar in the year 1524 to the commencement of the 
German war of thirty years in the year 1618. 


War of Denmark with Lubeck, in the year 1534.—Peace with Lubeck, and the re- 
formation established in Denmark, 1536.—War begun with Sweden, 1563—Ended, 
1570.—War agai begun with Sweden, 1611—Ended, 1612—The reformation 
established in Sweden, 1528.—War with Lubeck, 1534—Ended, 1536.—War 
with Russia, 1555.—War of Livonia, 1561.—War with the Hanseatic cities, 1562.— 
War with Denmark, 1563.—Sweden united with Poland, 1592.—War with Russia 
ended, 1595.—Union with Poland dissolved, and war begun, 1604 —War with the 
Poles in Russia begun, 1609.—War with Denmark begun, 1611—Ended, 1612.— 
War with the Poles in Russia ended, and Ingria acquired by Sweden, 1617, 


Tue entire history of the Gothic, or German, nations of 
Denmark and Sweden, with Norway, may be distributed 
into three periods, the first of which preceded the disso- 
lution of the union of Calmar, the second comprehended 
the time interposed between that event and the treaty of 
Westphalia, and the third was extended from this treaty 
to our own time. The first, which has been already 
considered, exhibits these nations influencing indeed the 
southern countries of Europe by occasional agency, but 
not maintaining with them any settled combinations of 
political interests, and Sweden as latterly separated from 
all such relations. In this period accordingly these 
nations cannot be regarded as involved in any system of 
political connexion, but appear rather as detached bodics, 
acting without regularity, as circumstances presented 
opportunities. The second period presents them as 
entering into an orderly arrangement, first as they were 
permanently distributed into two governments, at the 
dissolution of the triple union, and then as these were 
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successively engaged in the great war of Germany. In 
this period accordingly, we observe them, as soon as they 
had settled their respective constitutions, attaching 
themselves as satellites to the great system, which the 
southern governments were beginning to combine. The 
third period exhibits to us these two governments sepa- 
rating themselves from the southern system of Europe, 
and constituting with Russia a distinct system in the 
north, as we might suppose that the exterior and lesser 
bodies of a planetary system would revolve in new orbits 
round another centre, if a body’ of an overpowering 
attraction should be formed in their vicinity. The pre- 
sent chapter will comprehend only a part of the second 
of these periods, as it will review the adjustment of the 
two governments, without entering upon the considera- 
tion of their interposition in the war of Germany. 

A variety of causes had prepared them for the several 
charactérs, in which they present themselves in these 
several periods. Situated in a corner of Europe, they 
were naturally prepared to form a minor combination of 
interests, which should but occasionally connect itself 
with the general system. Having derived their popula- 
tion from the same source with the southern nations of 
Europe, and consequently preserving a considerable 
affinity to them in manners, institutions, and languages, 
one of them also being actually contiguous to the Ger- 
man empire, they were specially qualified to receive 
from the larger system of European governments the 
beneficial influences of their manifold improvement in 
policy, manners, learning, and religion, and also to enter 
for a time into its political combinations. Commanding 
by their position the entrance and commerce of the 
Baltic, they naturally came also into such a connexion 
with Russia, when this state had begun to be consider- 
able, a§ constituted them the minor members of a new 
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and distinct system in the north of Europc, to which 
they conveyed the beneficial influences of their previous 
connexion with the more improved governments of the 
south. 

In the history of the little northern combination of 
Denmark and Sweden we find these states supporting 
the contrary characters, which respectively belonged to 
their local situations, Denmark generally maintaining 
a maritime superiority, and Sweden being distinguished 
rather by military prowess. Sweden accordingly, though 
the more distant goyernment, was that which alone 
could exercise any important influence on the conti- 
nental relations of Europe; and Denmark we shall in 
this period have occasion to consider chiefly as it affected 
the political habits and character of Sweden, constituting 
a sort of matrix, in which this other government was 
gradually prepared for manifesting its powers. 

A strong repulsion was the natural result of a forcible 
conjunction of the two governments, when this had at 
length yielded to the forces tending to cause a separa- 
tion. Denmark and Sweden were accordingly committed 
together from that time in a reciprocal opposition, which 
involved them in the relation of a little system of inter- 
national policy, corresponding to that which, among 
the southern governments, was constituted by France 
and England. Norway, continuing to be united with 
Denmark, composed with it the maritime member of the 
system, while Sweden, entirely excluded from the ocean, 
having in its immediate territory little communication 
with the Baltic’, and closely bordered by the provinces? 
of its recent ruler, and actual rival, was the military 


1 Finland had however been acquired by nen, and Bleckingen, had been ceded to 
Sweden about the year 1157.—Tableau Denmark in the time of the father of 
des Révol. de I'Kurope, tome i. p. 283. Canute the Great. They were recovered 

* The three southern provinces of the by Sweden in the year 1653.--Tableay 
‘Scandinavian peninsula, Halland, Scho- des Etats Danois par Catteau, introd, 
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member. It is observable that, as Sweden was in this 
respect circumstanced in regard to Denmark in the 
northern, as France was in regard to England circum- 
stanced in the southern system, so did political interests 
give occasion to an intimate connexion of the two go- 
vernments, and the Swedes gradually became so much 
assimilated in character to their southern allies, that 
they have been distinguished by the appellation of the 
French of the north. 

The dissolution of such a union as that of Calmar, 
which, though with long and ‘frequent interruptions, 
had however in some manner subsisted about a hundred 
and twenty-seven years, might naturally be supposed to — 
have been followed by a war of so destructive obstinacy, 
as would have essentially injured both countries, and 
perhaps have even crushed in its first formation the 
system of the north. The singular combinations of cir- 
cumstances, by which a mischicf so probable, and so 
considerable, was precluded, and sufficient time was 
allowed to the incipient system, for acquiring the neces- 
sary strength and stability, form one of the most curious 
objects of attention in modern history. It so happened, 
that the union was dissolved without any immediate 
struggle, and that the apprehension of common enemies 
occurred at this most critical period, to enforce a con- 
tinued observance of mutual forbearance, and even of 
amicable intercourse, which in any other circumstances 
must have been impracticable. 

The common government of the union was peaceably 
suspended by the flight of Christian II., the sovereign 
of the united monarchy, who had so outraged his sub- 
jects of Denmark, that in the year 1523 he deemed it 
necessary to abandon his throne, and to seek abroad for 
the resources, which might enable him to assert his 
authofity. This event was followed in Denmark by the 
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advancement of Frederic I., the uncle of the fugitive 
prince, who had already been engaged in a long conten- 
tion with him about the duchy of Holstein, claimed by 
him in virtue of a grant from his father, who had been 
king of Denmark. The example of Denmark was in the 
next year imitated by Sweden, Gustavus Vasa, who had 
animated and directed the last efforts of his countrymen 
against the oppression of the Danes, being then elected 
to the throne. The union of the two countries was in 
this manner quietly dissolved; and, as Christian was 
equally an enemy to Frederic and to Gustavus, it most 
fortunately happened, that the two monarchs began their 
reigns under the apprehension of the hostilities of a 
common adversary, which necessarily impelled them to 
a speedy adjustment of their reciprocal pretensions’. 
Another combination of circumstances perfected, what 
the circumstances of the dissolution of the uniop had 
begun‘, and determined the two governments to enter 
into a close and intimate alliance. The Gity of Lubeck§, 
the head not only of the great confederation of the 
Hanseatic towns, but also of that more closely united 
association, which was composed of its northern mem- 
bers, proposed, as the grand object of its ambition, the 
sovereignty of the Baltic with the monopoly of its pro- 
fitable trade. Enriched by its success in attaining this 
object, Lubeck had long enjoyed a maritime ascendency, 
which was formidable not only to the northern nations, 
but also to all the commercial nations of Europe. The 
prosperity of this little state had however begun to 
decline towards the close of the fifteenth century, as the 
Dutch had then begun to claim a share in the rich trafic 
of the Baltic, and Denmark and Sweden were endea- 
vouring to emancipate themselves from the subjection, 
in which they were involved by the privileges unyarily 


8 Mallet, tome vi. pp.47,61,77. ‘Ibid, p.186. 5 Ibid., p. 165, &c? 
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conceded to the Hanseatic cities. The vengeance of 
the once powerful city of Lubeck was therefore directed 
at once against these two kingdoms, which thus in her 
immediate vicinity rebelled against her commercial do- 
minion; and her hostile efforts presented to them an 
additional motive, for maintaining between themselves 
an amicable correspondence, that they might better resist 
the power of this other common enemy. 

Favoured by the exemption from mutual hostility, 
which these circumstances bestowed on the newly sepa- 
rated kingdoms, the Lutheran reformation was within 
a few years established in both countries, a revolution 
constituting the -afinity, by which they became con- 
nected with the Protestants in the great struggle of the 
German empire. Nor was it merely by allowing leisure 
for a change so considerable, that the harmony subsisting 
between the two sovereigns was favourable to it, for. 
the example and exhortations of Gustavus, who intro- 
duced it in hi: kingdom about four years after his ele- 
vation®, had a considerable influence in disposing the 
king of Denmark to resort, eight years afterwards, to the 
same expedient, for reducing the power of the eccle- 
siastics. 

The early adoption of the reformation in Sweden was 
a result of the union of Calmar, that important crisis 
of the history of the north. In the long and violent 
struggle of the Swedish parties, occasioned by that 
union, the clergy had steadily adhered to the Danish 
interest’; and therefore Gustavus, when he had been 
declared king of Sweden, sought immediately in their 
exorbitant opulence the means of supporting his army’. 
It does not indeed appear, that either in this country, 
or even in Denmark, though the latter was contiguous 


© MalletPtome vi, p.261. Puff, tomei, p. 348. 7 Vertot’s Hist, of the Revol. in 
Sweden, passim, © Puff, tome i. p, 306. , 
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to the Lutheran provinces of Germany, any disposition 
favourable to the reformation had prevailed generally 
among the people. Denmark has been described by its 
historian as a country of obedience’, in which the Roman 
pontiff enjoyed as much authority, as the kings them- 
selves; and Norway was with difficulty induced to admit 
the change of religion, after it had been established in 
the more considerable of the two united countries. In 
Sweden the reformation, though doubtless assisted by 
the previous communication of the doctrine of the Lu- 
therans, was principally the work of the sovereign, 
acting under the influence, and with the assistance, of 
the political circumstances, in which. he was placed. 
The indignation conceived against the clergy of Sweden, 
on account of the support, which they had given to the 
Danes in the struggles of the union, and the great 
ascendency, which Gustavus had attained over the minds 
of his subjects by his success in dissolving that odious 
connexion, enabled this prince to acconfplish the reli- 
gious revolution, before such a change was practicable 
in Denmark, where circumstances equally favourable 
did not so soon exist. 

A combination of such circumstances was however 
formed in that country, ten years after the dissolution of 
the union, in the agitated interregnum, which followed 
the death of Frederic 1. The clergy”, alarmed at the 
progress which the rcformation had already made under 
the protection of this monarch, laboured to exclude from 
the throne his eldest son Christian, who had been edu- 
cated in Germany, and was known to be attached to the 
principles of Luther, and to procure the succession for 
his second son John, whose tender years and domestic 


° Mallet, tome vi. p. 343. part of the inhabitants had not withdrawz 
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education inspired them with better hopes of influeneing 
his sentiments. In the contest which ensued, consider- 
ing their success as certain", they usurped the entire, 
administration, and were guilty of very grievous oppres- 
sions. The public calamity was aggravated by the 
people of Lubeck", the commercial rivals of the Danes, 
who availed themselves of the opportunity to attempt 
the conquest of the country, under the pretence of restor- 
ing to the throne the fugitive monarch, Christian II., 
whose flight had dissolved the union, their assistance 
having been rejected by the young prince of the same 
name. In this crisis of the public distress, the advance- 
ment of the eldest son of the late sovereign was generally 
regarded as the only measure capable of securing the 
safety of the state. The clergy were at length com- 
pelled to yield; and the advancement of Christian IIT., 
after such a resistance, was the signal of their fall. The 
new monarch, had sufficient inducement to establish a 
reformation, Which was dreaded and opposed by the 
clergy ; the exhortation and example of the Swedish 
monarch encouraged him to attempt a revolution, al- 
ready effected in the neighbouring country; and the 
general voice of the people was at this time raised against 
the clergy, who had in the late interregnum proved 
themselves the enemies of the public safety. 

The establishment of the reformed religion in these 
countries, while it qualified them for entering into a plan 
of co-operation with the Protestants of Germany, exercised 
also a domestic influence on their internal arrangements ; 
and it is remarkable, that a change common to the two 
countries, affected their political constitutions differently, 
exalting the aristocracy in Denmark, and in Sweden 
agerandising the royal authority. Opposite influences, 
,corresponding to these results, had already been exercised 
it Mallet, tome vi. p, 176. % Thid., p. 187, &c. 
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by the union of Calmar, and the reformation thus came 
in aid of the changes, which had been commenced by 
that combination. 

From the union of Calmar the continually increasing 
importance of the senate, or permanent council, of Den- 
mark has been dated by the historian of the country 
According to the ancient usage of the government the 
consent of the general estates of the kingdom™, composed 
of the nobles, the clergy, the burgesses, and the peasants, 
had been deemed indispensable to the recognition of 
each successive sovereign ; but, when the king was to 
be acknowledged sovereign of the three kingdoms united 
by the treaty of Calmar, it became necessary to delegate 
this office of the states general to a small number of 
deputies, all, or most of them, members of the senate, 
From this time the senate began to assume to itself the 
right of electing the sovereign, and a powerful afisto- 
cracy began to be formed in the nation. Mhe reforma- 
tion, by destroying the temporal importance of the’clergy, 
removed the only counterpoise of the nobility. As the 
Lutheran bishops retained but a shadow of the authority 
of that ecclesiastical order, to which they had succeeded”, 


38 Mallet, tome vi. p. 153. 

* Tbid., tome v. pp. 18, 19. 

1° The states were assembled for the 
last time in the year 1536.—Tableau des 
Revol. de l'Europe, tome ii. p. 129. It 
does not appear in what manner the 
senators were elected, but it is probable 
that they were chosen by the king, as 
the senate was chiefly composed of the 
governors of the provinces. The senate 
of Norway appears to have been sup- 
beats in the year 1536, the senate of 

enmark having in that year declared 
Norway to be a province of their country, 
because the northern parts of Norway 
had, at the instigation of the bishop of 
Drontheim, refused to acknowledge Chris- 
tian IJI.—-Mallet, tome vi. p. 334-337. 

1¢ 'Thid., pp. 319, 320. 

7 The Lutheran ¢hurch of Germany 
was presbyterian, rather than episcopal, 


being governed by consistories, over each 
of which a superintendent, chosen by the 
consistory, presided. These consistories 
however, unlike the church of Geneva, 
were composed exclusively of ecclesias- 
tics, and therefore the Lutheran church 
could in other circumstances easily ac- 
commodate itself to the episcopal govern - 
ment. The protestant church of Den- 
mark was accordingly governed by twelve 
bishops, of which six were established in 
TDenmark, four in Norway, and two in 
Iceland, the two dependent duchies of 
Sleswic and Holstein retaining the go- 
vernment of consistories and superin- 
tendents. The protestant church of Swe- 
den was governed by an archbishop and 
thirteen bishops.—Pinkerton’s ie 
Geog. Tableau des Etats Danoi8, par 
Catteau, tome i, p. 31. 
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as the butwesses were few, dnd of little intelligence and 
credit, and the peasants had long lost all real considera- 
tion in the state, the nobles, from this time, acquired an 
uncontrolled dominion over the senate and the court, and 
every person not of their order was disqualified even for 
acquiring in any manner a property in land. 

The period of the union having been to Sweden a pie- 
riod of hostile resistance, and Gustavus, the last leader 
of that resistance, having been at the dissolution of the 
union placed upon the throne, the aggrandisemeht 
of the royal power was in that country a result of the 
same connexion, which in Denmark had given a begin- 
ning to that of the aristocracy. The reformation, by 
enriching the sovereign with the spoils of the church, co- 
operated to magnify the importance of the crown. With 
a rapacity very different from the conduct afterwards 
observed by the Danish monarch *, Gustavus annexed to 
the crown a wry large proportion of the property of the 
clergy, and transmitted to his successors possessions so 
considerable, as enabled them to maintain wars with 
Denmark and with Russia. The crown, having already 
acquired from the circumstances of the country a military 
pre-eminence, was by the reformation supplied with the 
independence and influence of rich possessions. The 
Danish monarch on the other hand was too much con- 
trolled by the aristocracy, to be at liberty to appropriate 
to the crown the spoils of the clergy, and was probably 
on this acgount more easily induced to avail himself in a 
very moderate degree of an opportunity so inviting ®. 

This difference of the operations of the same causes, 
the union and the reformation, on the internal arrange- 
ments of the two countries, corresponded well to the dif- 


1° Hence, says Puffendorf, tome i. p. mony of the kings was very inadnsider- 
382, are derived the great possessions of able. 
the Swish crown, for the ancient patri- ” Mallet, tome vi. p. 321. 
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ference of the functions, which they subsequently dis- 
charged. Sweden, which became a very important 
agent in the war of Germany, and which, as if in prepara- 
tion for this function, was almost continually engaged in 
war from the time of Gustavus Vasa”, was through the 
influence of these causes reduced under an arbitrary 
monarchy, the government most capable of developing 
the military power of the nation. Denmark occupied a 
different position in the general system, and was accord- 
ingly affected by the same causes in a different manner. 
Almost the whole intérval of time, interposed between 
the dissolution of the union and the commencement of 
the German war, an interval of ninety-four years, was to 
this country a period of peaceable improvement, not 
fitted to prepare it for the splendid and important career 
of the Swedish government, but most conducive to its 
interior welfare, and to the stability of its independence, 
which was more exposed than that of Sweden. The 
steady prudence of an aristocracy was most favourable 
to such a system of administration, and we accordingly 
find*!, in one instance, the senate and the nobles concur- 
ring to restrain the sovereign from engaging in a war 
with Sweden. 

The aristocratic constitution of the Danish government 
had also another influence, important to the commercial 
interests of Europe. Sweden had not yet begun to as- 
sume the character of a maritime power, and to maintain 
the balance of the commerce of the Baltic. The pro- 
vinces of Sweden adjacent to the Sound w®re still pos- 
sessed by Denmark, nor had the people of that country 
any Opportunity of engaging extensively in maritime 
commerce, until they had acquired a territory on the 
southern side of the Baltic. The Hanseatic cities on the 
other hand had, since the commencement of the sixteenth 


80 Mallet, tome vii. p. 275. 21 Ibid., p. 237. 
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century, declined from their prosperity and power, and 
Lubeck was every day becoming less capable of main- 
faining a struggle with the Danes, In this interval be- 
tween the decay of the Hanseatic confederacy and the 
growth of the commerce of Sweden, if Denmark had been 
at liberty to obey the impulse of her local advantages, the 
valuable traffic of the northern Mediterranean must have 
become her monopoly, and the great object of the com- 
mercial policy of the Dutch”, the freedom of the Baltic, 
must have been lost. The aristocratic constitution of 
Denmark however supplied the place of a rival power, 
by fettering the commercial enterprise of the nation”. 
The jealousy of ¢eudal privileges was irreconcilable to 
the liberty necessary for the prosperity of commerce”, 
and, on one remarkable occasion, the nobles opposed with 
the utmost vehemence the patriotic measures of an en- 
lightened sovereign, lest the freedom of trade, which 
they enjoyed jn right of their nobility, should be com- 
municated to the inhabitants of towns. If this internal 
restraint had not controlled the traders of Denmark, the 
same spirit, which has since created the armed neutrality 
of the north, would then have monopolised the commerce 
of the Baltic, and by commanding its supplics of provi- 
sions and naval stores, would have at the same time en- 
feebled the commerce of the Netherlands. 

The harmony, which the apprehension of common 
enemies so advantageously maintained between Denmark 
and Sweden, was at length disturbed, and a furious war 
of seven years afforded an opportunity for indulging that 
spirit of hostility, which seems to have been the inevitable 


* Mallet, tome vii. p. 329, from the rajah of Tanjour he acquired 

* Christian IV. was apxious to extend, possession of the city and fort of Tran- 
equally as to improve, the commerce of quebar, which the Danes retained. He 
his country. Inthe year 1618 heformed also endeavoured to discover a north-west 
& company for the purpose of trading with _ passage to India. —Ibid., pp. 339, 340. 
Ceylon. @ He was disappointed in this * lbid., pp. 231, 338. 
project by dhe influence of Portugal, but 

*. 
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result of their relative situation”. Thirty-nine years of con- 
cord however had allowed a sufficient time to the two go- 
vernments, for acquiring the necessary consistency and 
strength. Their mutual jealousies and pretensions were 
then again suspended through the long period of forty- 
one years, at the expiration of which another struggle, 
but only of a single year, served again to suspend them 
more effectually, by leading to a more precise adjust- 
ment*®, With the exception of the brief war of Lubeck, 
and of these two short interruptions, Denmark appears 
to have been steadily progressive in improvement during 
the whole period of ninety-four years, which elapsed 
between the dissolution of the union aitd the commence- 
ment of the war of Germany, its government having 
been during that time conducted by four sovereigns of 
distinguished ability. 

The history of Sweden during the same period pre- 
sents a very different picture. That country was indeed 
during thirty-one years of this period favoured with the 
same degree of tranquillity, which was so conducive 
to the prosperity of Denmark ; but from the year 1555, 
in which a war was begun with Russia, the Swedes 
underwent a long discipline of almost uninterrupted hos- 
tility, by which they were trained for their extraordinary 
achievements in the invasionof the German empire. The 
war of Russia was six years afterwards succeeded by 
another, of which Livonia was the object®’; and this 


*5 Mallet, tome vii. p. 111. 

* The principal subjects of contention 
were the practice of bearing three crowns 
in the arms of Denmark, as maintaining 
the pretension of the dissolved union, and 
the encroachment of the Swedes upon 
Lapland, a dependency of Norway, and 
eohsequently annexed to the Danish mo- 
narchy. The former was on this occasion 
compromised by permitting the Swedish 
king to quarter the three crowns also in 
his arms; the latter was formally relin- 


quished by Sweden. she latter was im- 
portant, as the encroachment of the Swedes 
would have given them a communication 
with the northern ocean, and thus have 
enabled them to interfere with the fishery 
and commerce of Norway.—Ibid., pp. 
273, 274, 323, 324. 

7 In the year 1207, a military order, 
named the Sword-bearers, was instituted 
for supporting the pastoral labqurs of the 
bishop of Riga, and a third part of Livo- 
nia was assigned to them on ," cortlition, 
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again itt the fext year was followed by another, waged 
with the Hanseatic cities of the north. These hostilities 
served also to direct the efforts of Sweden towards the 
eountries, in which she afterwards exercised an import- 
ant influence on the political combinations of Kurope. 

It was the fortune of Sweden, sixty-eight years after 
the dissolution of her union with Denmark, to be involved 
in another, but much less durable connexion, with Poland. 
This connexion was occasioned by the marriage of John 
III., his queen being a sister of the last of the Polish 
sovereigns of the race of Jaghefon, and inheriting the 
pretension of her family. Sigismond, the son of John, 
who in right of fhis princess had been elected to the 
throne of Poland in the year 1587, succeeded five years 
afterwards to that of Sweden, and thus began a union of 
the two kingdoms, which however subsisted only twelve 
years, heing dissolved in the year 1604. 

The mutual -repulsion resulting from this other union, 
though of so short a duration, had a more violent, and 
a wider influence, than that which arose from the conjunc- 
tion of Sweden and Denmark. The latter, besides that it 
was moderated by external apprehensions, was not exas- 
perated by a difference of religion, and appears to have 
been merely sufficient for supporting the distinctness of 
the two governments, whereas the former, while it was 
rendered more vehement by the efforts of Sigismond to 
ehange the religion of Sweden, became, by the con- 


of performing homage to the bishop — 
Pfeffel, tome 1. pp.€26, 327. This order 
in the year 1237 sought assistance from 
the Teutonic order, which had been found- 
ed in Asia, but was then established in 
Prussia ; and an incorporation of the for- 
mer with the latter having been effected, 
the bishop of Riga, renouncing his su- 
yeriority over the Sword-bearers, was 
ediitented to berbme himself a vassal of 
the Teutgnic order.—lIbid., 1. pp. 350, 
351. In the year 1514 Albert of Bran- 
denbifig, al of the Teutonic 


order, afterwards the first duke of Prussia, 
discharged the grand prior of Livonia 
from all dependence on his order, and 
the latter was some time afterwards ac- 
knowledged as a prince of the empire.— 
Ibid., tome ii. p. 102. The interference 
of Sweden was occasioned by a cession of 
his independence made by the grand prior, 
or grand-master, to the king of Poland, 
the city of Revel choosing rather to sub- 
mut itself to the king of Sweden.—Puf,, 
tome i. p. 6, 
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nexion subsisting between Poland and Germany, instru- 
mental in engaging Sweden in the struggles of the 
empire. 

John III., influenced by his queen”, became attached 
to the religion of Rome, and employed himself in a series 
of efforts for subverting the establishment of the refor- 
mation in Sweden. These efforts were unsuccessful, but 
they were not destitute of an important influence on the 
relations and interests of his country. Like the disturb- 
ances excited by the misconduct of his predecessor Eric”, 
for which that prince’ had been driven from the throne, 
the attempts of John” hindered the Swedes from inter- 
posing in the affairs of Livonia with ‘so much vigour, as 
might have alarmed the Poles, and alienated them from the 
union soon afterward effected. They had also the further 
operation of strengthening the attachment of the Swedes 
to the reformation, and thus cherishing that pranciple of 
dissension, by which the connexion was abruptly and 
violently terminated. The death of the queen* put a 
stop to the endeavours of Jolin to re-establish the religion 
of Rome; but his son Sigismond had been educated in 
that religion, and was so devoted to it that, when the 
senators of Sweden represented to him that, by perseve- 
ring in his profession of it, he might hazard his succession, 
he replied that he preferred the kingdom of heaven to an 
earthly throne. 

The government of Sigismond was at the end of twelve 
years renounced by the Swedes, who placed his uncle 
Charles on their throne. John, the fathér of Sigismond, 
had unintentionally made preparation for the dethrone- 
ment of his own son by the favour, which in the latter 
part of his reign he manifested towards his brother, hav- 
ing, through apprehension of designs entertained against 


% 
% Puff, tome ii. p, 78  ™ Ibid.,p.40. | © Ibid, pp. 78, 90, 103,805. 
3} Ibid, p. 107. ; 
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his life by a disaffected party, done every thing in his 
power to conciliate this prince, consulting him on every 
oceagion, and even constituting him the governor of his 
kingdom. The dangerous rival, whom John had thus 
raised up against his son, had long before attached the 
people of Sweden to himself®, by opposing the efforts of 
the king for re-establishing the religion of Rome. He 
was accordingly, upon the death of John, admitted by 
the senate to the administration of the government during 
the absence of Sigismond, who resided in Poland. In 
this situation he secretly fomented‘*the jealousies enter- 
tained by the Swedes against their sovereign, to which 
this prince gave sufficient occasion by his undisguised 
exertions in favour of the Roman church ; and at length, 
after six years of dissembled hostility, and as many of 
open resistance, he succeeded in procuring the exclusion 
of Sigismond from the throne of Sweden, and his own 
advancement to the royal dignity. 

From this time to the death of Sigismond, which oc- 
curred in the year 1632, or during twenty-eight years, 
Sweden and Poland were with little interruption engaged 
in a contest, arising from the pretension of the sovereign 
of the latter to the throne of the former, and exasperated 
by all the violence of a struggle on the part of the former 
to maintain the religion of its choice. Charles IX., by 
whom Sigismond was succeeded on the throne of Sweden, 
engaged immediately in an expedition to Livonia, then 
subject to Poland; and he afterwards supported the 
Russians agaitist the Poles, who, with a policy subse- 
quently turned fatally against themselves, were at that 
time: chiefly occupied in fomenting the disturbances of 
that people. The hostilities of the two nations, recently 
loosed from an incongruous union, were thus waged in 


- MAP tie Hp Pp.dA4,195, 122... Ibid, pp. 86, 88, 89,94. 
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territories remote from Sweden, and served to discipline 
the military energies of her people, without injuring their 
domestic resources. The dissolution of the Polish union 
was not, like that of the Danish, succeeded by a long 
tranquillity ; neither did Sweden then require such a 
period of repose for its restoration, not having been im 
this instance reduced to a degrading and ruinous sub- 
jection. 

During seven years the struggle of the Poles and 
Swedes was maintained in Russia, the two nations hav- 
ing become engaged as auxiliaries in the commotions of 
that country, which followed the extinction of the reign- 
ing family. The ancient dynasty of tlat country having 
failed in the year 1598, the Poles supported successively 
two claimants of the throne, each of whom assumed to 
be a prince of the royal family, said to have been mur- 
dered*. The leader of the party opposed to the Polish 
interest sought assistance from Charles |X. of Sweden 
in the year 1609. A war was in consequence waged in 
Russia, terminated in the year 1617 by the treaty of 
Stolbova, which ceded to Sweden the province of Ingria, 
with Hexholm and Carelia. 

In the course of this war of Russia the crown of that 
country had been offered to a brothcr of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who had in the year 1611 succeeded to the crown 
of Sweden. An actual connexion of the two governments 
does not appear to have been an event, which could have 
had a beneficial operation in regard to either, or could 
have in any manner favoured the general errangements ‘' 
of the policy of Europe. The inconvenience of sucha | 
connexion was however precluded by various causes”, 


* es des Traités de Paix, tome iii, so turbulent, the stipulation of the Rus. . 
p. 32, & siana that he showld not bring with hin, { 

oe Pull, tome fi. p. 218. Other causes, many foreigners, and the jealousy enter- 
mentioned by the historian, were the re- tained among the Swedes agaigst James 
luctance of the queen-mother to suffer de la Gardie, the Swedish ister in 
the young prince to pass into a country Russia, as a stranger. 
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particularly by the embarrassment occasioned by 4 
Danish war of a single year®, which disabled the Swedes 
for. acting with the necessary vigour, and by the conduct 
of their sovereign, which gave occasion to suspect, that 
he praposed to extend his own dominions, rather than 
to procure a throne for his brother, or to assist his friends 
in Russia. 

But, however inconvenient a union of the two coun- 
tries might have been, Sweden afterwards exercised a 
powerful influence on the state of Russia, when Charles 
XI], invaded that country; and it deserves attention 
that the war, which was terminated by the treaty of 
Stolbova, appears to have made preparation for that 
agency, by transferring to the Swedish government the 
territory, by which alone the Russians could communi- 
cate with the Baltic. The recovery of this territory 
was essential to the maritime designs of Peter the Great, 
and therefore the cession of it, made almost a century 
before, eventually involved the two countries in the 
hostilities waged against that prince by Charles XII. of 
Sweden. In that interval Sweden acted an important 
part in the German struggle, by which the relations 
of the southern governments were brought into an 
arrangement; but to act upon Russia appears to have 
been the appropriate function of that country, and the 
same prince, who made an impression upon Germany 
in the war, which arranged the southern combinations 
of Europe, had previously made an impression on that 
ather empire, which his country afterwards especially 
influenced. 

The earlier years of Gustavus Adolphus were not 
however so occupied with hostilities, that his attention 
should be diverted from the domestic improvement of 


* ‘This was begun in the last year of _ the following by Gustayus Adolphus, that 
the réign of Charles 1X., and endedin he might prosecute the war in Russia, 
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his country. In an assembly of the states, convened in 
the year 1614, he regulated the forms of legal proceed- 
ings*’, the affairs of commerce, the military establish- 
ment, and many other matters important to the public 
prosperity, so that to this prince, though so much dis- 
tinguished by his military conduct, the Swedes are 
indebted for the best regulations of their government. 

Though the circumstances of these northern countries 
did not admit much of that early refinement, which has 
ennobled the history of more favoured regions, we dis- 
cover amidst all their disadvantages two bright lumi- 
naries of science, Copernic, or Copernicus, a Prussian, 
and Tycho Brahe, a Dane, the former the restorer of the 
true system of the universe, the latter the father of the 
modern astronomy. 

Copernicus, who died in the year 1543, three years 
before the birth of Tycho, had revived the system_of the 
ancient sages*, which assumes the sun to,be the central 
body of the planetary movements; but for want of 
instruments and observations his theory attracted little 
attention, until, more than fifty years afterwards, Galileo, 
assisted by the telescope, perceived the gibbosity of 
Venus, which confirmed it in regard to that planet”. 


@ Puff, tome ii p. 225. 

38 The first idea of his system he found 
in the writings of Plutarch, who taught 
him that some Pythagoreans, among 
others Philolaus, had conceived that the 
sun is in the centre of the universe, and 
that the earth revolved round the sun; 
and that others, denying the diurnal mo- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, had taught 
that the earth also revolved round its own 
axis. He learned also from Martianus 
Capella, that some philosophers had 
thought, that Venus and Mercury per- 
formed revolutions round the sun. He 
was born at Thorn in Prussia, in the year 
1473, and learned the elements of astro- 
nomy in Cracow, aud afterwards in Italy. 
His system was published in the year 


1543, under the title De Revolutiontbus 
Corlestibus.— Hist. des Mathem par Mon- 
tucla, tome 1. p. 626—628. Paris, an 7. 
89 The hight of science could not how- 
ever penetrate the thick darkness of the 
papal court, for not only was Galileo per- 
secuted by the Inquisition, and twice 
compelled to retract hf’ own inferences, 
but even in the year 1742 the two monks, 
who published the celebrated Principia of 
Newton, found it necessary to premise a 
declaration, in which they professed to 
assume the hypothesis of the motion of 
the carth only because they could not 
otherwise explain the system of the author, 
and to yield obedience to the decrees 
ee by the pontui agaiust that mor 
on, 
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In the interval Tycho, probably desirous of being the 
author of a new system, combined that of Copernicus 
with the received system of Ptolemy, which had heen 
published towards the middle of the second century. 
Maintaining accordingly with Copernicus, that the other 
planets perform revolutions round the sun, he taught 
that the sun, together with the moon, revolves raund 
the earth, and that the apparent diurnal motions of the 
heavenly bodies are real*. Though the Danish astre- 
nomer corrupted the simple theory of Copernicus, he 
greatly improved by his observations the science of 
astronomy, of the practical part of which he must be 
considered as tht author”, while the credit of restoring 
its theory is due to his Prussian predecessor. 

The events of the scientific life of Tycho were remark- 
ably connected with appearances in the heavens”. 
Surprised at the accuracy, with which an eclipse of the 
sun had been computed, he resolved to study astio- 
nomy: having discovered a want of exactness in astro- 
nomical tables, relative to a conjunction of the planets 
Saturn and Jupiter, he conceived the project of per 
fecting the theory of the planets: astonished-at the 
appearance of a new star in the constellation of Cassio- 
peia, he determined to construct a new catalogue of the 
stars, an enterprise not before repeated since the time 
of Hipparchus; and a comet led him to discover the 


‘© He was born in the year 1546 in 
Schonen, and died in the year 1601. 

*: Raimard Ufsus, who claimed the 
honour of inventing the system of Tycho, 
improved it by the invention of the Semi- 
Tychonic system, which attributed a di- 


supposing the solar refractions to be 
greater than those of the stars, secondly 
in terminating the former at the forty- 
fifth degree of altitude, the latter at the 
twentieth. The theory of the moon he 
improved by discovering the inequality 


urnal revolution to the earth, though this 
was claimed by Longomontanus.—Mon- 
tucla, tome i. p. 662. 

“ The principal service, which he per- 
formed to astronomy, was his improve- 
ment ofthe theory of refractions, though 
in this he committed two errors, first in 


named the varzation ; the alternate changes 
of the inclination of the orbit, by which 
it is increased and diminished ; and that 
the nodes are alternately retrograde and 
progressive.—Ibid., p. 664—666. 

@ Thid., p. 653 —663, 
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erroneousness of the prevailing philosophy, which repre- 
sented such bodies as meteors generated in our atmo- 
sphere, and the celestial spaces as filled with a solid 
and impenetrable substance. 

Frederic II. of Demmark, whose reign extended from 
the year 1559 to the year 1588, was the liberal patron 
of Tycho“, and, that he might prosecute his observa- 
tions, gave him the little island of Huine in the Sound, 
and erected in it the observatory of Uraniburgh*. Chris- 
tian IV., his successor, has disgraced himself by a neglect, 
which compelled the great astronomer of his country to 
seek a retreat at Pracue, under the protection of the em- 
peror. As, however, the government, in the next reign, 
became an absolute monarchy, the banishment of a man 
of science could not be of much importance to that 
nation, and might usefully transfer his talents to another 
country, where they might be productive of ~reater 
advantage. The advantage in this case appears to have 
been, that Tycho was brought into conjunction with 
Kepler, who from his observations inferred, though he 
could not explain, the laws ¢%*) > ~'-~-te- enters sed 
thus prepared the way for 


“4 Mallet, tome vil. pp. 144, 206—211. 
# Uraniburgh was destroyed by the 
violence of the winds, and by neglect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the history of Germany, from the abdication of Charles V. in the 
year 1556, to the conclusion of the war of thirty years 
in the year 1648. 


The imperial dignity independent of the papacy, and the council of Trent dissolved, 
in the year 1563.—The war of thirty years begun, 1618.—The Danes begin to 
support the Protestants, 1625—Make peace, 1629.—The Swedes invade Germany, 
1630.—The Protestants of Germany make an alliance with France, 1634.—The 
war ended, 1648. 
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SUFFICIENT preparation has now been made, for enter- 
ing on the consideration of the history of Germany, 
during the period intervening between the abdication 
of Charles V. and the peace of Westphalia, a period 
terminating inthe first general arrangement of European 
interests. The German empire, itself at this time rather 
a confederacy than a single state, was naturally the 
government in which a system of federative relations 
might best be formed; and the looseness of its feudal 
constitution easily admitting the separate connexions of 
its members with the surrounding states, this system 
might easily be so extended, as to comprehend inde- 
pendent nations in the combinations of a federative 
policy. 

The influence of religious opinion was of paramount 
importance in forming the political system of Europe. 
The ecclesiastical division, generated by the reforma- 
tion, arrayed the two opposing interests within the 
empire, and thus furnished the original principle of that 
equilibrium of contending powers, by which a balance 
was ¥ifterwards established in the general system. That 
reVolaion in the religion of Europe did indeed extend 
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its influences through the concerns of all the govern- 
ments of the west. It gave independence and power 
to the United Provinces of the Netherlands; it intro- 
duced the distant nations of Denmark and Sweden into 
the general policy of Europe; it even formed the con- 
nexion between France and the German states; it 
animated the struggle between Spain and England ; and 
it furnished the predominant principle in all the internal 
agitations of our own triple government. Individuals 
everywhere felt that they had a private and personal 
cause to be maintained, and were impelled to seek 
among foreigners the co-operation necessary for their 
protection. ‘The ardour of religious principle inspired 
their conduct with an energy, which considerations 
merely political would have been insufficient to supply, 
and furnished a common principal action to those, 
between whom no merely political relation coudd then 
have existed. , 

It has however been justly remarked’ that, by a pecu- 
liar combination of events, the division of the church 
was connected with two circumstances, without which 
the result would have been wholly different. These 
were the extraordinary aggrandisement of the house of 
Austria, and its attachment to the support of the ancient 
religion. The former, it has been observed, aroused 
the princes, and the other armed the people. While 
the agency of the reformation was provided by the 
accumulation of abuses of the Roman see on the one 
part, and by the increase and diffusion of intellectual 
improvement on the other, the nations, on which it was 
to be employed, were also disposed to receive it to the 
best advantage by that long and complex combination 
of events, which terminated in the peculiar situation of 
the German empire and its reigning family. Tije first 
2 Hist. of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, by Schiller, yol. i. p. 4. tl 1800,- 
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‘Haj ugttfient iof the interests of Europe required the ¢on- 
Gurrétice of the most various influences, and accordingly 
wheal ana political causes appear to have co-operated, 
ithe ‘most direct and palpable manner, to the important 
vesult. 
"The history of Germany from the abdication of the 
émperor Charles V. to the commencement of the cele- 
‘brated war of thirty years, or through an interval of sixty- 
two years, was but the preparation for the final struggle 
of the revolution of religion, whigh had been effected in 
the reign of that emperor. Every thing relating to this 
grand crisis of Europe was gigantic in its dimensions, in 
due proportion to the magnitude of the interests, which 
were to be arranged. Sixty-two years of preparation 
introduced a struggle, which has been characterised as a 
war of the extraordinary duration of thirty years; and 
twelve-rears before its conclusion began those efforts of 
negotiation, which were necessary for reducing into one 
common arrangement the numerous and disagreeing in- 
tétests of the contending parties. 
‘It was a curious combination of events, that France, 
iting the long period of this preparation of the German 
“4gles, should have been by its own rcligious dissen- 
3 disabled for interfering to create any disturbance. 
That government was afterwards an important agent in 
the adjustment, but in the previous formation 
contending parties of Germany its interposition 
‘must have been premature and embarrassing. We ac- 
cbildintly observe its influence on the concerns of the 
‘ehiphké suspended during three successive reigns, its own 
sien ia compelling it to suffer those of the 
aie bo ‘y to pursue their course in ‘an’ un- 
ol dstet | 


Thyte years before Ferdinand was advanced to the 
thrond yf'the tinpite, the peace of religion had formed a 
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temporary accommodation between the papal and, the 
protestant parties of Germany. It was indeed an, ac- 
commodation, which contained the germs of future hos- 
tility. A claim had been strenuously urged by each 
party, which, as it could not obtain the acquiescence of 
the other, was arbitrarily admitted by Ferdinand, and 
thus remained liable to be questioned, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity should occur. The Roman Catholics 
required’, that those prelates, who should afterwards 
embrace the tenets of the Protestants, should be deprived 
of their benefices, a regulation distinguished by the name 
of the ecclesiastical reservation. The Protestants on the 
other hand demanded, that a toleration’should be secured 
to those subjects of the Roman-catholic ecclesiastics, 
who should have conformed to the confession of Augs- 
burgh. In both instances, after various efforts unsuc- 
cessfully employed to bring the two parties to agreement, 
it was found necessary to substitute a decyee of the sove- 
reign for an amicable accommodation. To these occa- 
sions of future dissension between the Protestants and 
the Roman Catholics was added one, which prepared a 
dissension among the Protestants themselves, a declara- 
tion® having been expressly inserted in the treaty, which 
confined to the followers of Luther the advantages then 
accorded. mp 
With this imperfect adjustment was concluded the leng 
and busy reign of Charles V. The abdication of that 
prince then disjoined his German from his Spanish 
dominions, his brother Ferdinand, long before advanced 
to the expectant dignity of king of the Romans, and em- 
ployed in the administration of the imperial ¢ governr sis 
succeeding him on the throne of the empire, while, his 
son Philip became his successor on that af etic a 
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sympathy of interest was maintained between the two 
branches of the Austrian family, which accordingly con- 
tinued to be regarded by other governments as one great 
and formidable power; but the close and intimate union 
of Germany and Spain was at an end, and, while the 
energies of the latter were exhausted in struggles, instru- 
mental to the development of the maritime interests of 
Europe, and preparatory to a more perfect adjustment of 
its federative relations, the former proceeded separately 
in a course of action, which terminated in effecting an 
intermediate and preparatory arrangement of the system. 

Four reigns intervened between the abdication of 
Charles V. and the commencement of the war of thirty 
years. The two former of these, which occupied about 
eighteen years, were distinguished by the ability and the 
moderation of the sovereigns ; the two latter, which filled 
the mugh larger space of forty-three years, were not less 
remarkable forthe mismanagement and disorder of the 
government Though however so direct a contrast is 
observable between the reigns of the earlier and of the 
later of these princes, all may perhaps appear to have 
contributed to prepare the commotions, by which the 
empire was afterwards agitated. 

The advancement of Ferdinand to the throne of the 
empire was the epoch of the independence of the im- 
perial dignity* in regard to the see of Rome. Before 
this time a personal coronation by the Roman pontiff had 
been esteemed necessary for conferring the imperial dig- 
nity, together with the power of securing to another 
person the reversion of the crown by nominating him 
the king of the Romans. The pretension of the papal 
court continued to be admitted, until the pontiff brought 
it into question, by contemptuously rejecting the respect- 


Coxe’s Hist.of the House of Austyia, vol. i. pp. 587, 589. 
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ful application of Ferdinand for the customary honour, 
offended at the concessions, which that prince had granted 
to the Protestants in the peace of religion. When how- 
ever Ferdinand had indignantly commanded his ambas- 
sador to depart from Rome within three days, if the 
pontiff should persist in refusing him an audience, the 
latter judged it prudent to enter into an explanation of 
the supremacy, which he claimed ; and the result of the 
discussion was that the power, arrogated by the see of 
Rome, was even by Roman Catholics considered as des- 
titute of all real foundation, and that the personal coro- 
nation by the pope was declared to be not requisite to 
the assumption of the imperial character. Maximilian 
the eldest son of Ferdinand, soon afterwards constituted 
king of the Romans in opposition to the wishes of the 
pope, withheld from him the last acknowledgment of 
superiority, by substituting the word odsequium for ode- 
dtentia in the public compliment, addressed to the head 
of the church on this occasion. The papal pretension 
had done its work, first in relaxing the constitution of the 
empire, and then in binding the emperor to the see of 
Rome in the crisis of the reformation; but, the two par- 
ties of the empire being at this time regularly formed, 
and subjected to the action of determined interests, the 
external agency of the see of Rome was no longer either 
necessary or convenient, and the peculiar connexion of 
the two governments was accordingly terminated, as the 
ligature in the formation of an animal is separated, when 
its function had ceased. , 

Ferdinand, though regardless of the papal claim of a 
direct superiority, was yet by a Spanish education® 
attached to the church of Rome. In his anxiety how- 
ever to procure the assistance of the Protestants against 
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the Tuzke, he endeayoured to conciliate them, by observ- 
ing, with.the most exact impartiality the provisions of the 
peace concluded at Nassau, and even solicited the coun- 
cit of. Trent® to gratify them by permitting the marriage 
ef the clergy, and the administration of the communion 
under both kinds. Only the latter of the two concessions, 
the consideration of which had been by the couneil 
referred to the pontiff, could be obtained. That council, 
which had been assembled for remedying the separation 
of the Protestants, was dissolved in the year 1563, Fer- 
dinand himself declaring’ that tio advantage could be 
expected from it, though its sessions should be continued 
during a centurys This prince died in the year follow- 
ing the dissolution of this celebrated assembly, when he 
had by the discreet exercise of the most valuable, though 
not the most splendid qualities, restored the exhausted 
energies of his country, and conciliated the esteem and 
love even of a divided people. 

_ The historian De Thou® has concluded his eulogy of 
Ferdinand with remarking, that he was in no other 
respect more fortunate, than in having such a successor 
as his son Maximilian II. This prince with great ability 
pursued the conciliating conduct of his father, and was 
even disposed to show favour to the Protestants, having 
received his education®, though in the court of Spain, 
from a Silesian, who was secretly attached to the doc- 
trines of Luther. Nor was he deficient in firmness and 
vigour, for to these qualities alone can it be ascribed that, 
while France. and the Netherlands were agitated by 
religious dissension, he maintained his empire in tran- 
qnillity, no part of his territories”, except Hungary, being 
in; his, #eigmiyisited by.war. Grateful for the blessings 


® Schmidt, tome viii. pp. 139,232, 260. 7 Coxe, vol. i. p. 595. 
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experienedd under his pacific government, Germany re- 
vived for him the appellation of the delight of mankind”, 
which had been bestowed upon the Roman Titus. 

Such. a combination of estimable qualities, occurring 
in two successive princes, though through so short an 
interval as eighteen years, might be supposed to have 
conduced:to the firm and lasting establishment of the 
public tranquillity, instead of being in any respect pre- 
paratory to a great and general convulsion. Circum- 
stanted however as the two religious parties of Germany 
were: at the commencément of the reign of Ferdinand, 
the indulgence exercised by that sovereign and his son 
towards the recent party of the Protestants, though ema- 
nating only from the general mildness and equity of their 
government, allowed these to acquire a strength and im- 
portance, which afterwards provoked the most violent 
opposition of their adversaries. Ferdinand, as has been 
already mentioned, far from maintaining, the rigour of 
the Roman church, solicited the pontiff to indulge his 
subjects with the cup in the eucharist, and their priests 
with the permission of marriage, and actually obtained 
from him the former concession. Maximilian” persisted 
in the same endeavours to conciliate the two religious 
parties, by urging the expediency of abolishing the 
celibacy of the clergy, until he had been repeatedly 
menaced with the papal vengeance; and to the protes- 
tant nobility of Austria’ he allowed the free exercise of 
their religion within their immediate patronage, though 
he: refused it to the cities, as belonging tothe demesnes 
of the sovereign. 

.When,- under the favourable influence of two such 
reigns, the Protestants had become so considerable, as to 
alarm and exasperate the jealousy of their adversaries, a 
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much longer period of misgovernment allowed the two 
parties to indulge their mutual animosity in various pre- 
paratory contentions, which plainly portended the ap- 
proaching convulsion of the empire. 

Rodolph II., the earlier of two inefficient princes, 
whose reigns occupied this latter interval, has been de- 
scribed as affording a model of government vicious in 
every particular. During thirty-six years was the govern- 
ment of this divided state abandoned to mistresses and 
favourites ; and so effectually was the emperor secluded 
from general intercourse, that strangers, who wished to 
see him, found it necessary to disguise themselves as 
grooms, and address him when he was visiting his stables. 
Whatever efficiency was possessed by this ill-qualified 
sovereign, was directed to the suppression of that party ", 
which his predecessors had protected, his education, with 
that of his brother, who succeeded him, having been 
committed to his mother, the sister of Philip I. of Spain, 
and of a disposition altogether congenial to that of that 
prince. The protestant worship was accordingly sup- 
pressed in Austria ; attempts were made to deprive the 
Protestants in Hungary and Bohemia of the immunities, 
which they enjoyed ; and all occasions were employed 
for distressing and reducing that party in the empire, as 
in those other dominions of the emperor. 

But, while the politician must in every respect con- 
demn the conduct of Rodolph, the philosopher will 
recollect with gratitude”, that he was the protector and 
patron of Tycho Brahé, who had been driven from Den- 
mark by the neglect of his sovereign, and that his patro- 
nage has been rendered memorable by the construction 
of the Rodolphine Tables, in calculating which Tycho 
was assisted by Kepler*/ a German, who, in his compu- 


4 Pfefhl,. tome: ii. pp. 210, 212. 6 Ibid., pp. 727, 728. 
3 @uxivol. 1. pp, 648, 672, &c. 7 Kepler was born in the year 1571 
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tations of the planetary motions,, arrived at the very 
threshold of the Newtonian theory of gravitation”, 
Learning indeed flourished under his auspices in all its 
departments. He formed collections of curious specimens 
of the fine arts, of the remains of antiquity, and of the 
objects of natural history ; he provided gardens for the 
study of botany ; he cultivated chemistry and mineralogy 
with considerable success; and he encouraged literature 
so strenuously in Bohemia, that the Greek and Latin 
writers were generally known there, and his reign was 
the classical age of the language of that country. Un- 
happily even his love of learning had a mischievous 
influence on the character of Rodolph,-for from Tycho” 
he learned to indulge in the reveries of astrology and 
alchemy, and apprehending from the prognostications of 
the learned Dane, that his life was exposed to danger 
from one of his own family, he secluded himself from 


at Wiel, an imperial city near the duchy 
ef Wirtemberg. Having gone to Prajrue 
to meet Tycho, who was labouring at his 
theory of Mars on account of an approach- 
lug opposition of that planet, he sus- 
pected the error of the Danish astro- 
nomer, and proceeded to examine the 
movements of the planet, that he might 
construct a theory nore agreeable to the 
appearances. Fo: this purpose the planet 
Mars was especially convenient, bem ex- 
cept Mercury the most eccentric. The 
dese1iption, which Kepler has left, of the 
difficulties encountered in this investiga- 
tion, seems to indicate that he night have 
been a poet, if he had not been an astro- 
nomer, exhibiting an interesting picture 
of the efforts and the feelings of an imye- 
nious and enquiring mind. His great 
discoveries were—l. that each planet re- 
volves in an elliptic orbit, one focus of 
which is occupied by the sun, or a primary 
planet; 2. that the areas described round 
the focus occupied by the sun, or a pri- 
mary planet, are proportional to the 
tunes ; 3. that, in the movements of dit: 
ferent planets round the same body, the 
squares of the periodic times are propor- 
tional to the cubes of the mean distances. 


The Rodolphine Tables of the planetary 


motions, in constricting which he assisted 
Tycho, were published in the year 1627. 
—Montucla, tome 11. pp. 269—283. 

18 Kepler, says Montucla, was already 
persuaded, that the sun 1s not a centre 
without action, but the moderator of the 
movement of the planets: he suspected 
too that the irregularities of the moon are 
the effects of the combined action of the 
sun andthe earth: he conjectured that the 
apheha of the planets are sometimes direct, 
and sometimes retrograde, but that, being 
in each revolution a longer time direct than 
retrograde, they appear after a certain num- 
ber of revolutions to have advanced: the 
universal attraction of matter, it 1s added,1s 
clearly expressed in his commentanies on 
Mars : and he conjectured that the sun re- 
volves around an axas, Still however,he 
had no distinct conception of the physical 
agency, by which the motions of the uni- 
verse are produced, for he amagined that 
the stars are animated beings, and that the 
sun possesses a soul of superior potency, 
which causes it to revolve round its own 
axis, and sends forth irradiations of some 
immaterial nature, laying hold on the pla- 
nets, and drawing them into cabits round 
itself.—Bruckeri Hist. Crit., tor. v. p.634, 

19 Coxe, vol. p. 689. : 
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society, and. became utterly negligent of the concerns of 
hisigovernment. alee 

Tycho, though, placed on the confines of two periods’, 
he partook of the darkness of the one and of the hght, of 
the other, had however made very useful observations, 
and Kepler had in his calculations made so good use. of 
them, that Leibnitz” ascribed it to the divine providence, 
that the observations of the Danish should have fallen 
into the hands of the German astronomer. Kepler gaye 
also a powerful impulse to the geometry of his age; but 
those mathematicians only can hete be noticed, who have 
enlarged the powers of the human mind by the invention 
of new modes of ‘reasoning. But the varying narrative 
of intellectual improvement is a a landscape darkened by a 
troubled sky, in which different tracts are successively 
illuminated and obscured, until the clouds of ignorance 
and error are at length dissipated by the rays of truth, 
and tlie wide herizon is made glorious by its unobstructed 
splendour. The learning, which Rodolph had so suc- 
cessfully encouraged in the university of Prague, was 
suppressed there fifteen years after his death”, together 
with the protestant religion ; and so successful in ex- 
tinguishing the knowledge, and in enslaving the minds 
of the Bohemians, were the Jesuits, to whose care. the 
university was then committed, that the very history of 
the country was from that time discontinued, and a 
Bohemian book can now rarely be discovered, to indicate 
aad the people had ever been enlightened. 

i This feeble sovereign was at length deprived of his 
isa unuarie han by his brother Matthias, whe in the 
next year succeeded him in the imperial dignity, The 
vigdur and enterprise, with which the new emperor, had 
advanced ,his fortune, gave promise of a reign yery dif; 
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ferent from that of his immediate: predecessor; but:the 
difficulties of his situation were productive of ‘not less 
disérder, than the weakness of Rodolph. His efforts to 
supplant the preceding sovereign in Bohemia®, had en- 
couraged the discontented and turbulent of that country ; 
and he soon ‘discovered, that he had sacrificed the in- 
dependence of his authority to the gratification of an- 
ticilpating by a short time his enjoyment of power. 
Instead therefore of recovering the government from the 
disorders, in which it had been involved by the incapa- 
city of his predecessors’ he was forced to permit them to 
take their course, aggravated as they had been by the 
artifices of his own ambition, and this too in the very 
district, in which at the pone dain of his own short reign 
they first assumed a character of violence. 

The religious dissension of the empire was not con- 
fined to the struggle of the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics, for an important division had, arisen among 
the former in consequence of the twofold origin of the 
reformation. This disagreement of the Protestants * first 
showed itself in the year 1560, when in a general assem- 
bly of that profession an attempt was made, especially 
by the elector palatine, to explain and modify the con- 
fession of Augsburgh, so as to accommodate it to the 
Woctrine of Calvin, The same elector” afterwards pro- 
ceeded to abolish Lutheranism in his own state, and 
persecute its adherents ; and he published, in opposition 
to the confession of Augsburgh, the catechism of Heidel- 
berg, as the creed of the Calvinists of Germany. 'At 
leioth * in the year 1580, the progress of Calvinism and 
its intolerant spirit drove the Lutherans to: a measure of 
résistatice, ‘in the publication of a ferm of belief, which 
they most'inaptly denominated’the duok ef eorcordy 11: 
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A general view ” has been already givén of the influ- 
ence of this grand division of the reformation, when it 
was represented, that the twofold character of the doctrine: 
ef the Protestants appears to have been necessary to the 
formation of a moderate and intermediate system of 
epinions, and that it at the same time furnished prin- 
eiples of political agency, accommodated to various 
exigencies of the system of Europe. Its influence, as it 
acted upon the empire, demands a special consideration. 

The Protestants* were at this time far superior in 
number to the Roman Catholics, and must have over- 
powered their adversaries, if their strength had not been 
diminished by the reciprocal antipathy of their two 
churches. The issue proved the wisdom of cardinal 
Commendon, who in the very commencement of the 
schism had predicted, that theological contention and 
hatred would deliver the church of Rome from danger. 
It must at the &rst view appear to a Protestant unfortu- 
nate, that so fair an opportunity of bringing over to the 
cause of the Protestants the principal government of 
Europe, should then have been lost by this dissension ; 
but, besides that it may well be questioned, whether 
Europe was yet, in a religious view, prepared for a revo-~ 
lution so decisive in its ecclesiastical arrangements, con- 
siderations are suggested by the circumstances of the 
empire, which may dispose us to regard as in a political 
view beneficial, the division which interrupted and re- 
strained its progress. 

If we consider the great war of thirty years as the 
process, by which, through the instrumentality of the 
mutual opposition of the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lies of Germany, a system of equilibrium was to be formed 
among the governments of Europe, we must regard that 
a of the Protestants, which rendered such an 
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equilibrium consistent with a vast numerical superiority 
of their party, as a very favourable circumstance. If 
their great disproportion of number had been brought to 
act with unanimity against the Roman Catholics, the 
balance of the empire must have been destroyed, and 
with it must have been lost that adjustment of the gene- 
ral system, to which it was instrumental. Weakened as 
the Protestants were by the disunion of the two sects, 
they were, though greatly more numerous, unequal in 
force to the inferior number of the Roman Catholics, 
and it was found impbssible to maintain the interior 
balance of the empire, without calling in that foreign 
aid, by which a system of general equilibrium was 
begun. 

A different, but not less important influence, of this 
disunion of the Protestants of Germany remains to be 
considered. The empire has been described as the cen- 
tral organ of the European system, frgm which the 
combinations of a federative policy were to be extended 
to the other states. As these combinations originated 
in the struggle of the Protestants, it appears to have 
been convenient that the empire should comprise among 
its various members some, which might be respectively 
connected by religious afhnities with their two great 
parties. We accordingly observe, that the Lutheran 
doctrine formed a connexion of religion between the em- 
pire and the northern governments of Denmark and 
Sweden, and that the doctrine of Calvin constituted 
another with the Dutch republic. These affinities ap- 
pear to belong severally to the two distinct periods of the 
federative policy of Europe, the connexion with the 
northern governments relating chiefly to the earlier ad- 
justment, effected by the treaty of Westphalia, and that 
formed with the Dutch republic, relating more especially 
to the succeeding struggles, in which the repubsicewas 
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the principal agent of the negotiations opposed to the 
ascendency of France. 

The history of the war of thirty years, in which s0 
many causes and circumstances had their development, 
is reducible into four periods; the palatine, the Danish, 
the Swedish, and the French. Of these the palatine 
period comprehended the internal struggle, with which 
it commenced ; the others exhibit the successive intro- 
duction of the three foreign governments into the domes- 
tic combinations of the empire. 

The troubles, which first agitated the empire, and 
then almost the whole of Europe, began in Bohemia, 
where, almost twe centuries before, a war of religion had 
been maintained for the doctrine of Huss. Intolerance 
again provoked resistance in that country, and the con- 
tention soon involved whatever of the spirit of religious 
hostility existed in Germany. The emperor Matthias, 
apprehending ¢hat after his death, as he had no legiti- 
mate child, his dominions, even the hereditary kingdoms 
of Bohemia and Hungary, might be transferred to another 
family, procured Ferdinand, a grandson of the emperor of 
that name, to be crowned king of the former of these two 
countries in the year 1617, and in the following year of the 
latter. This prince, who had received from the Jesuits a 
monastic education, soon displayed the bigotry of his cha- 
racter™, in his efforts to suppress the privileges, which 
had been conceded to the Protestants of Bohemia by the 
emperor Rodolph II. In these circumstances a general 
alarm prevailed among the Bohemian Protestants, which 
disposed them to rise in arms on the slightest pretence ; 
and the great war of Germany and of Europe accordingly 
arose from a difference in the interpretation of an ambi- 
guous clause in the royal edict of toleration®. The 


® This clause is av follows: ‘If arty 
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Bohemians, encouraged: by the speedy junction ‘of: the 
Silesians and Lusatians, soon found a leader'in the elec- 
tor palatine, who, inflamed by ambition on aecount of 
his recent marriage with a daughter of James I. of Kne~ 
land, flattered himself with the hope of rising to ‘the 
royal dignity, by possessing himself of the throne of their 
country. Matthias, while he was exerting his last feéble 
effort to stifle this war in its birth, either by arms or by 
negotiation, sunk in his turn, like his predecessor, under 
the difficulties of his situation, and left Germany to the 
bigotry and violence of Ferdinand II. 

The new emperor was a prince in every respect quali- 
fied to bring into action the energies, which were exer- 
cised in the long war of Germany. Endowed by nature 
with all the virtues of a great sovereign”, with pru- 
dence, firmness, generosity, and magnanimity, he had 
been taught by a monastic education to regard the 
destruction of the protestant religion as the grand object 
of his government. When therefore his intolerance had 
provoked the resistance of his subjects, the high qualrtties 
of his native character enabled him to sustain the con- 
test with ability and perseverance, and drawing succes- 
sively into the conflict the efforts of other nations, ren- 
dered the war of Germany the war of Europe, and the 
means of a general adjustment of European interests. 

The elector palatine was unable to obtain any foreign 
assistance in his struggle with the emperor. James f. 
of England, who was then negotiatmg a marriage 


of the united states of the kingdom, who 


to the calixtine, or protestant membere 
take the communion under both kinds, 


of the states, and that therefore the gene- 


should want to erect more churches, 
places of worship, or schools, whether in 
towns, villages, or elsewhere, this may be 
done without let or hinderance by the no- 
bles aad knights, as also by the inhabit- 
ants of Prague and Kuttenburg, and 
all other towns. From the context it 1s 


evident that this permission was confined 
VOL. III. 


ral phrase, a# other towna, ought to be 
referred only to those towns, which were 
members of the states. It wats however" 
differently interpreted by tha towns and 
vassals of the Roman Catholics.—Coze- 
vol.1. p. 747. : 
1 Coxe, vol. i. p. 753. Pfeffel tome ii. 
pp. 320, 321. a a 
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between his son and a princess of Spain, was unwilling 
to offend the court of that country ; nor was he, in his 
high estimation of the kingly dignity, disposed to assist 
a revolted subject, though his own son-in-law. Den- 
mark and Sweden, occupied with their own contentions, 
had not at this time leisure for a German enterprise. 
The United Provinces were sufficiently engaged in 
confirming and securing their newly acquired independ- 
ence, amidst the commotions of political and religious 
parties. From the death of Henry IV. of France, that 
country, lastly, had lost its importance, and its govern- 
ment had become subservient to the interests and views 
of Spain”. Th elector, thus abandoned to his own 
resources, was at the end of about two years overpowered 
by the emperor. 

The first period of the war was in this manner speedily 
concluded, and, after a contest so short, peace might 
have been estavlished, if the emperor had been disposed 
to act with moderation. The vengeful and intolerant 
character of this prince however prevailed to excite new 
and more violent hostility, and the palatine contest 
served but to expose that character to general observa- 
tion, and to provoke an extended resistance. The 
emperor, not content with the humiliation of his enemy, 
transferred the electoral dignity tothe duke of Bavaria®, 


® ¢ Mary de’ Medici, the quecn-mother, 
to whom the regency was mtrusted, was 
overned by Eleonora Galigai, a mean 
talian, and her husband Concini, who 
was raised to the titletf marechal d’Ancre. 
These obscure foreigners, opposed by the 
great nobles of the kingdom, and embar- 
rassed by the insurrections of the Hugue- 
nots, purchased the support of Spain by 
concluding a double marriage, between 
the young ae and the infanta Anne, 
the prince of Asturias and the princess 
Elizabeth. Lewis XIII, on attaining 
his majoytty, was anxious to free himself 
from eontrol of his mother and her 
upst ites. He at length found 


a deliverer in De Luines, one of the pages 
of his court, who procured the assassina- 
tion of d’Ancre, and the execution of his 
wife, aud for that service was rewarded 
with a dukedom and the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs. The young favourite how- 
ever was too weak to suppress the con- 
tending factions, or to curb the powerful 
nobles; he therefore followed the example 
of his predecessor, courted the assistance, 
and submitted himself to the guidance of 
i apr and in compliance with the views 
of that power promoted the interests of 
Ferdinand in the empire.’——Coxe, vol. i. 
pp. 767, 768. 
 Tbid., p. 796. 
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and purposed to gratify his own adherents with a divi- 
sion of the Palatinate. These measures excited alarm 
among the Protestants, who saw that, by the transfer of 
the electoral dignity from a protestant to a Roman- 
catholic prince, their interest in the electoral college 
was reduced to two of the seven votes™*; and this alarm 
was increased by the persecution of the Protestants, then 
commenced in the Austrian territories, and by the vio- 
lence employed in introducing into the Palatinate the 
religion of Rome. 

Urged by these considerations the German Protestants 
looked round for foreign assistance”; and it happened 
that at this time foreign powers were’ willing to inter- 
pose. The policy of the English government had been 
changed, the project of a marriage, to be concluded 
between the prince of Wales and the Spanish infanta, 
having been abandoned, and a matrimonial treaty having 
been subsequently concluded with the caart of France. 
The French court, under the vigorous administration 
of Richelieu, had resumed the political system of Henry 
IV., which was opposed to the aggrandisement of the 
house of Austria, though too much occupied in the 
suppression of the Huguenots for engaging at once in 
a foreign war. The United Provinces were willing to 
enter into subsidiary treaties against the house of 
Austria. The two northern sovereigns of Denmark and 
Sweden above all were interested both by religion and 
policy in opposing the extension of the imperial autho- 
rity through the north of Germany, and were also stimu- 
lated against Ferdinand by personal considerations™. 


8 The seven electors were the three transfer an equal interest in the electoral 
archbishops of the Rhine, the elector college. 
palatine, the king of Bohemia, and the 85 Coxe, vol. i. p. 798, &c. 
electors of Saxony and Brandenburg. % Gustavus Adolphus was offended by 
The emperor being king of Bohemia, the the assistance, which he had _ afforded to 
number of effective votes was reduced to _ his rival, Sigismond king of Po pad, who 
six, and the Protestants had before the had been driven from the thrc & o* Swe- 
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- Fhe king of Denmark, assisted with troops or money 
by all the other powers, except Sweden, took the field 
as the' chief of the confederacy opposed to the emperor. 
In::his competition for this honourable station with 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, he was supported by the 
credit of his brother-in-law the king of England; by the 
connexion which he had with the circle of Lower Saxony, 
as count of Oldenburg and duke of Holstein®”; by the 
superior reputation which a more mature age had per- 
mitted him to acquire; and by jealousy of Gustavus, 
who required, as he possessed no territory in Germany, 
the cession of some considerable fortress on the Baltic. 
Overcome by thé superior influence of his rival, the 
king of Sweden withdrew from the contest, nor did he 
take any concern in the war, until the efforts of Den- 
mark had failed. That crisis indeed soon occurred. 
The king of Denmark began his operations in the year 
1625, and befdre the close of the year 1628 he was him- 
self dispossessed of all his continental territories, except 
the single fortress of Gluckstadt®. His territories were 

restored by a treaty concluded in the year 1629 ; but this 
was purchased by renouncing the interests of his Ger- 
mani allies. 

The emperor had then again an opportunity of re- 

establishing the tranquillity of Germany, which he again 


den by his father, and had since inces- 


santly disturbed his government by pri- 
vate cabals, or open attacks. Christian 
1V.,was influenced ty various motives 
equally urgent: by his relationship to 
the elector palatine; Ins apprehensions 
that Ferdinand would resume the sees of 
Bremen and Verden, which he designed 
for the younger branches of his own 
family ; and the permission granted by the 
imperial court to the counts of Schaum- 
burg, to assume the title and armsof the 
duchy of Sleswic, which their ancestors 
had por~ Ged, and which was still con- 


tested with the house of Oldenburg.’— 
Coxe, vol. i. p. 799. 

87 Christian count of Oldenburg, con- 
nected by a female descent with the royal 
family of Denmark, was elected king in 
the year 1448, the preceding king having 
died without issue. Holstein was in the 
year 1459 adjudged by the states of that 
province to Christian, after the death of 
count Adolphus, who left no male poste- 
rity.—Tableau des Revol. de |’Europe, 
tome 1. p. 404. Holstein was constituted 


a duchy 1n the year 1474,~—-Piefiel, tome 
li. p. 43 
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sacrificed to the pride of success. The situation ofthe 
other powers of Europe appeared to favour the projects 
of his ambition”. Charles I. of England was embar- 
rassed by his fatal contention with his parliament, and 
involved in hostilities both with France and Spain. 
The court of France, besides the contest with England, 
was still engaged in a civil war with the Huguenots, 
and was also disputing with Spain the succession of 
Mantua*®*. The Dutch were at once awed from without 
by the united forces of Austria and Spain, and agitated 
within by commotions political and religious. The 
Turks were at this time by intestine troubles rendered 
incapable of exercising their usual hostility against the 
house of Austria. Sigismond king of Poland was the 
faithful ally of the emperor; the king of Denmark had 
been reduced to submission ; and the distant sovereign 
of the petty state of Sweden did not excite any appre- 
hension in the mind of a prince, so pewerful and so 
successful as Ferdinand. Encouraged by a combination 
of so many apparently auspicious circumstances, he had 
conceived a plan of ambition, in which he proposed to 
crush the Protestants of Germany, to establish his own 
absolute authority, to acquire a naval force on the Baltic, 
to dcthrone Gustavus, and to restore the crown of Swe- 
den to Sigismond king of Poland, his brother-in-law and 
ally. 

As the fall of the elector palatine had brought forward 
the king of Denmark, so that of the king of Denmark 
called forth the king of Sweden, and a few period of ' 


*® Coxe, vol.i. p. 814—817. claimed by the duke of Guastalla, sprung 


“The duke of Mantua having died 
without issue in the year 1627, the suc- 
cession devolved to the duke of Nevers, 
descended from a collateral branch of the 
family of Gonzaga, who had been ac- 
knowledged by the deceased duke as his 
heir, and had taken undisputed possession 
of the territories. But the succession was 


from a more distant branch, and the 
Montferrat by the duke of Savoy, in cone 
sequence of his descent from a princess: 
of that state. The king of Spain supe" 
ported the duke of Guastalls, and can: 
cluded a treaty of partition witlfthe duke 
of Savoy.~—lbid., p. 820. 
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this great and various contest had its commencement, 
Cardinal Richelieu, eager to provide a new adversary 
for the house of Austria, negotiated a truce between 
Poland and Sweden“, which left the latter at liberty for 
a war with the emperor. Gustavus, though his over- 
tures of assistance were favourably received only by two 
princes“, one of the dukes of Saxe-Lauenburg and the 
deposed administrator of Magdeburg, entered Germany 
with only fifteen thousand men in the year 1630, trust- 
ing to early success for procuring adherents and support. 
Fortunately for his enterprise, tlhe emperor, as if under 
the influence of an infatuation, had sent a considerable 
number of his Dest troops on various foreign expedi- 
tions“, and was afterwards induced by the artful nego- 
tiations of the French to dismiss eighteen thousand of 
his best cavalry. The successes of Gustavus soon dis- 
posed the French to negotiate with him on terms of 
equality“, wisich had been before declined; and in the 
year 1631] a treaty of subsidy was concluded with him 
by that government. 

The king of Sweden, in the year following that in 
which he had begun his enterprise, gained over the im- 
perialists the important victory of Leipsic, chiefly because 
his new tactics”, which were fitted for rapid and vigorous 
movements, gave him a decisive superiority. A series 
of successes rewarded the heroism and conduct of 
Gustavus, though limited to a very brief period, his 
career being terminated by death at the battle of Lutzen, 
little more than two years after he had entered Germany ; 
even then the Swedish army remained masters of the 
field, when the commander had perished, who had led 
them to victory. 

On this occasion might the emperor by conciliation 


“Lore, vol. Lp. 831. # Ibid., p. 836. = ies » pp. 819, 826. 
ae te * Thid., p. 835. * Thid., p. 852 
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have concluded an advantageous peace with the Pro- 
testants**; but, considering the death of Gustavus ag 
fatal to the success of his adversaries, he resisted the 
advice of his own general, who urged the expediency of 
seeking an accommodation. Though however the crown 
of Sweden was by that event transferred to Christina, a 
female and a minor, the exertions of the government 
were continued with considerable vigour to the conclu- 
sion of the war. The hostilities, in which it had been 
long engaged, had disciplined the people; and the 
chancellor Oxenstiern, already distinguished by the 
wisdom of his policy, was found in military ability almost 
equal to fill the place of Gustavus. . 

If it be asked, what was the operation of an event so 
remarkable, as the death of that prince in the mid-career 
of victory, the answer has already been partly given by 
historians“’, who have remarked that the Swedish hero, 
transported by success, had forgotten the wause in which 
he was engaged, and had begun to take measures for 
establishing his own power in the heart of Germany. 
The ball, which deprived him of life, rescued Germany 
and Europe from the confusion, in which they must have 
been involved by the success of this enterprise of ambi- 
tion. The interposition of Sweden was continued with 
sufficient vigour by the energies, which his heroism had 
excited and directed ; but the object of that interposition 
was from this event an honourable peace, not a conquest 
to be effected in the empire. 

To this remark it may be added, that the abatement 
of the vigour of the Swedish interposition, which was 
consequent to the death of the king, had an important 
operation, as it left room for the transformation of the 
French government from the character of a subsidizing 
ally into that of an active principal in the war, and thus 


Coxe, vol. i, p. 887. 1 Ibid. p. 862 ; Schiller, vol. ii. pp. S8>S9. 
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completed the combinations of the great struggle of Ger- 
many. The Swedes with their German allies sustained 
so severe a defeat about two years after the death of 
Gustavus, that it was found necessary to form with 
France an offensive and defensive alliance, in addition to 
the treaty of subsidy, which already connected that coun- 
try with Sweden. The terms required by France were 
such *, as delivered to that nation the keys of the empire, 
and consequently could not have been admitted by the 
Germans, except in a crisis of no ordinary difficulty. 

The first effort of negotiation Was made towards the 
close of the year 1636, and early in the following Ferdi- 
nand II. died, leaving his dominions to his son Ferdinand 
III., who had just before been elected king of the Ro- 
mans. When the period of negotiation had thus been 
commenced, the unyielding bigotry and unbounded am- 
bition of Ferdinand II. were no longer suited to the time, 
and a sovereign of a different character, yet still possess- 
ing distinguished endowments, was required for con- 
ducting the great struggle to an orderly termination. 
Ferdinand II]. has accordingly been described as posses- 
sing the virtues of his father, without those faults, which 
had rendered that prince the scourge of Germany. 
Equally prudent, and more warlike than his predecessor, 
the young prince sustained with ability the contest, 
which the bigotry and ambition of his father had pro- 
voked and exasperated; free from his intolerance, he 
allowed religious animosities to subside into a modera- 
tion, which admitted a mutual accommodation of con- 
flicting interests; and more artful in his ambition, he 
concealed the plans, which he had formed for its gratifi- 


Ure , , 

Coxe, vol. i. p. 907, France was to and the confederates were: ta assist in the 
feared a ‘deposit, all’ rareee except conquest of Brisac, and the fortresses of 
Benfield, with the towns pf. Phibpsburg the Upper Rhine ag far asConstance, and 
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cation, and by his caution disarmed the resistance of those 
by' whom he was opposed. With such qualities Ferdi- 
nand Jil. seems to have been specially gifted for quiet- 
ing the contentions, and adjusting the interests of his 
country, as his father appears to have been peculiarly 
formed for exciting the former to the most violent acti- 
vity. Nor did the influence of the personal character 
of this emperor terminate with the negotiations of West- 
phalia, for when the treaty there concluded had restored 
the peace of Germany, he regained the confidence of the 
states of the empire, and procured for his successors a 
decisive preponderance in the national assémblies, by 
adding to the college of princes eigltt new members, 
chiefly subjects or vassals of the family of Austria. 

All the governments of Europe, except the distant 
and still unformed state of Russia, and that of Portugal, 
which was extricated from the Spanish union but eight 
years before its termination, had at length Hecome parties 
in this memorable war. Spain and Poland had given 
their aid to the support of Austria and the church of 
Rome ; the two powers of the Baltic, the Dutch repub- 
lic, and England, had on the contrary in a greater or less 
degree strengthened the cause of the Protestants ; France, 
though a Roman-catholic government, had through 
policy attached itself to the latter; and the Turks, with 
the bordering tribes of Transylvania and the insurgents 
of Hungary, assisted them to balance the power of the 
emperor. The belligerent states were at length suffi- 
ciently exhausted, to be disposed to adjust their interests 
by negotiation ; and the events of the war had placed 
them in a relative situation, which was compatible with 
such an adjustment, as might form the basis of the pub- 
lic law of Europe. In the negotiations all the powers of 
Christian Europe™, except England, Poland, and Russia, 

© Hist, du Traité de Westphalie, par Bougeant, tome ii. p. 50, | Paris, 1767. 
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had their representatives. As Germany had been the field 
of the contending interests of Europe, so were the nego- 
tiations for restoring its tranquillity, the grand tribunal 
of the pretensions of its states. Russia however could 
not yet be considered as entering into combination with 
the rest; Poland was on the other hand soon to begin to 
lose her importance, and after some time even to vanish 
from among the governments of Europe; and England 
appears to have been reserved for a subsequent arrange- 
ment of general policy, in which it became the rival of 
France, as the predominating power, whereas in this 
earlier one France was the antagonist of the predomi- 
nance of Austria: 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Of the treaty of Westphalia, and other arrangements connected with 
it, fromthe year 1648 to the year 1669. 


Treaty of Westphalia in the year 1648.—Treaty of the Pyrenecs, 1659.—Treaty of 
Lisbon, 1668.—Treaty of the Hague, 1669. 
’ 


A CONTROVERSY concerning the nature and importance 
of the treaty of Westphalia has, within,a few years, been 
maintained by a French and a Prussian statesman, and 
on account of the connexion, which the former alleged to 
exist, between the operation of that treaty and the over- 
bearing interposition of his country in the general con- 
cerns of Europe, has attracted a consideresié “portion of 
the public attention. Hauterive, the French writer, re- 
garded the treaty of Westphalia as a complete adjust- 
ment of the interests of Europe’, as they then existed ; 
and contended that the calamities of Europe arose from 
three important events, subsequent to this treaty, by 
which its arrangements, sufficient in themselves to secure 
the rights of the European states for a succession of ages, 
were disturbed and confounded. These disturbing oc- 
currences were stated to have been the civilisation of 
Russia, the aggrandisement of Prussia, and the great 
extension of the colonial and maritime system. Gentz, 
the Prussian writer, maintained on the other hand’, that 
this celebrated treaty was very little more than an ar- 
rangement of the domestic interests of the empire, and 
that its nature and merit have been misconceived, as often 


1 State of the French Republic at the * On the State of Europe *nfore and 
end of the year VIII. after the French Revolution. 
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as it has been considered as the foundation of the public 
law of Europe. 

The truth will perhaps be found in this, as in most 
other controversies, to be placed in the middle between 
the adverse opinions of the disputants. An impartial 
enquirer will probably be convinced, that the French 
writer has exaggerated the importance of the treaty with 
the design of aggravating the disorder, which he has 
ascribed to the destruction of its arrangements; and that 
his antagonist has on the contrary extenuated its influ- 
ence, that he might deprive him of the advantage, which 
its importance would afford him, in justifying the violent 
usurpations of France, as necessary in the subsequent 
disorganisation and confusion. A systematic arrangement 
so complete, as Hauterive has described, could not have 
been within the contemplation of the parties concerned 
in this first general negotiation of the European powers, 
nor would it hcve been within their ability to effect it, if 
they had been speculative enough to conceive such # 
project. But neither is it reasonable to suppose, that 
the result of combinations, the formation of which so long 
involved almost all the powers of Europe in hostilities 
and negotiations, could have failed to establish among 
them some settled relations, and to dispose them to frame 
such provisions for the security of their several interests, 
as might at least be a foundation for a general system of 
international policy. 

It seems that a juster notion of the character of the 
treaty, than that of either of these writers, may be formed 
by distinguishing between the negotiations and the treaty , 
of Westphalia, for the history of the treaty shows, that a 
greater variety of interests was comprehended in the 
negotiations, than it was found practicable to adjust in 
congluding the treaty. Though Spain had ambassadars : 
at the congress, the war between this government and 
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that of France continued eleven years longer, being ter- 
minated only by the treaty of the Pyrenees, concluded 
im the year 1659. The jealous pride of Spain would not 
suffer the diplomatic agents of the revolted Portuguese 
to be acknowledged in this assembly of statesmen, though 
their interests were a subject of discussion. Twenty 
years elapsed, before a recognition of their independence 
could be extorted from the Spanish court, and the family 
of Braganza acknowledged on their throne in the treaty 
of Lisbon. Again, the war waged between the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch states, which was a branch of the 
contest between Spain and the latter, did not admit an 
adjustment, until the events of war had“decided the fate 
of the colonial possessions of the former, and was conti- 
nued during the struggle, in which Portugal vindicated 
her independence. This war was accordingly concluded 
by the treaty of the Hague in the succeeding year. The 
three treatics of the Pyrences, of Lisboa, and of the 
Hague, the first between the French and Spaniards, the 
second between the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and 
the third between the Portuguese and the Dutch, may 
thus be regarded as supplementary to the treaty of West- 
phalia, inasmuch as they adjusted those interests, which 
at the conclusion of this earliest treaty it had been found 
impossible to reconcile. The year 1669, in which the 
treaty of the Hague was concluded, may in this view be 
considered as completing the arrangements of the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

In the negotiations of Westphalia the emperor *, a 
part of the states of Germany, and Spain, were the prin- 
cipals on the one side; other German states, France, 
Sweden, and the Dutch republic, were the principals on 
the other; and a middle party was composed of the 
Roomiein see and the republic of Venice, acting as‘ media: 


me ' 
® Bougeant, tome ii. pp. 1~50, 174. ae ae 
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tors; and of various states of Germany and Italy, the 
Danish government and the Swiss confederacy, the in- 
terests of which were involved in the discussions: the 
agents of the newly emancipated kingdom of Portugal‘, 
though not suffered to appear as ambassadors, lest the 
Spaniards should refuse to continue the congress, attended 
in the train of those of France, and endeavoured, though 
in vain, to procure the recognition of the independence 
of their country. 

The powers thus brought together were curiously 
balanced. The two mediatorial governments, Rome and 
Venice, were by contrary influences disposed to favour 
the opposite interests of Austria and France. Venice 
had been, in the very first year of the German war, 
alarmed by the treacherous attempt of the viceroy of 
Naples, which has afforded the subject of the interesting 
tragedy c£Otway’, and was on that account particularly 
determined to seek among the French a support against 
the house of Austria, the Spanish branch of which had 
been predominant in Italy ever since the reign of the 
emperor Charles V. The court of Rome was in the 
earlier part of the negotiations influenced by a similar 
policy®. Four years however, before the conclusion of 
the peace a pontiff was elected, who devoted himself to 
the interest of Austria, as connected with that of the 
church of Rome, and finally protested by his nuncio 
against the injuries, which that church. sustained from 
the conditions of the treaty. Of the principals, France, 
and her allies were more powerful than their adversaries, 
and, from the commencement of the interposition of 


* In the year 1640. the romance represented as shocked by a 
* The particulars of this conspiracy are speech of the leader of the conspiracy, by 
given by Giannone, lb. xxxv. cap. iv. which he designed to prepare the minds 
Belvemiera was the creation of the poet, of his companions for deeds of violence, 
not heing found eyen in the romance of and in this manner prompted to betray 
St. Regal, published eleven years before the plot to the government. 
the drama was exhibited. Jaffer is in ® Bougeant, tome ii, p. 68. 
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Sweden in the war, almost every year had been distin- 
guished by some important losses suffered by the impe- 
rialists. A contrariety of interests however existed 
among the former, by which in the negotiations their 
pretensions were reduced to the standard of the other 
party. The attachment of the Swedes to the interest 
of the Protestants’ was checked by the contrary ten- 
dency of the French government to favour the Roman 
Catholics; and their ambitious project of forming an 
independent establishment in Germany was controlled 
not only by the jealousy of their German allies, but also 
by that of the Dutch, who dreaded their commercial 
ascendency in the Baltic. The French on the other 
hand were regarded with suspicion and apprehension 
by the protestant confederates as a Roman-catholic and 
persecuting nation, by the Germans in particular as a 
people not naturally connected with them®*, 2d by the 
Dutch as encroaching and formidable neighbours’. 
Mably has observed", that the circumstance which 
rendered the peace of Westphalia the wisest of all 
treaties, was that the negotiators traced every difference 
to its source, and were thereby enabled to give to each 
of them such a determination, that Europe would not 
again have been disturbed by war, if new dissensions 
had not arisen among its governments. Though this 
writer, like Hauterive, appears to have overrated the 
wisdom and efficacy of the treaty of Westphalia, the 


7 The emperor and the king of Spain, 
to disjoin the interests of these confede- 
rates, began the negotiations 1n two sepa- 
rate and distant congresses, one for the 
Swedes at Hamburgh, the other for the 
French at Cologne. The French govern- 
ment however, to prevent the mischief, 
sent ambassadors tu the congress at 
Hamburgh, and entered into an engage- 
ment with the Swedes, that the two nego- 
tiations should be conducted in concert. 


These were still managed in two distinct 


places, as well to sav8 the honour of the 
pope, as to prevent disputes between the 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants; 
but Munster and Osnaburgh, which are 
at a moderate distance, were selected for 
the purpose.—Coxe, vol. i. p. 949. 

® Bougeant, tome ii. pp. 226, 233, 263, 
325, 463. 

* Ibid, tome iti. pp 4, 5, 9, 61, 137, 
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history. of the negotiation is however, the mest.curioys 
monument of diplomatic skill, and the treaty: beaame 
not. only a fundamental law of the empire,, buti.the 
acknowledged basis of all the international policy tof 
Europe. Never had such a congress of statesmen been 
assembled ; never had interests at once so important:and 
so various been discussed. ares 
As the house of Austria was composed of two distinct 
branches, two several attempts were made to detach tite 
allies of France from the interest of this principal anta- 
gonist of its greatness". The emperor laboured to 
induce the Swedes to accept a satisfaction for their 
pretensions, without connecting them with the claims 
of France; and the Spanish government was not’ less 
assiduous, in endeavouring to induce the United Pro- 
vinces to conclude a separate treaty. The exertions of 
the Freneh government were employed, on the contrary, 
in disposing its allies to resist all such overtures, and to 
agree only to a treaty, which should comprehend in 
Ohne common adjustment all the contending imterests. 
As Sweden depended on France for support in the mali- 
tary struggle, which was still continued during. the 
negotiations, and influenced their progress, the -latter 
was able to prevail with the former to adhcre steadily 
to the plan of a common arrangement. The United 
Provinces, on the contrary, having no direct concern .in 
the affairs of the empire, and regarding the aggrandise- 
ment of France with a jealous apprehension, were, a few 
months before the conclusion of the peace of Westphalia, 
induced by the Spaniards to abandon the common cause, 
aeeepting conditions advantageous to themselves”. . These 
conditions were an acknowledgment of their imdepend- 
ence; acession of some important places, which they 
had conquered in Flanders; a relinquishnient: of. ‘the 
1 Hougeant, tome iii, p. 373. *“Abrégé de I’ Hist, des Traités, tomé pi: 292)’ &c. 
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possessions conquered from the Portuguese, while these 
were united with thesSpaniards ; a stipulation that the 
Indian trade of Spain should never be extended beyond 
its actual limits; and another, which sacrificed the trade 
of Antwerp by shutting the navigation of the Scheldt. 

It is observable that the different success of the French 
with the Swedes and the Dutch was perfectly consistent 
with the general interest of Europe. If the Swedes had 
been at liberty to conclude a separate treaty, the interest 
of the Protestants of Germany might have been pro- 
tected, perhaps even an exact equality might have been 
established between the two religions’, and the way 
opened for the advancement of a Protestant to the throne 
of the empire; but the Roman-catholic states of Ger- 
many would not have been combined with the Protest- 
ants in an arrangement”, which, by opposing the col- 
lective power of the states to that of the emperor, at 
once reduced to an equilibrium the constitution of Ger- 
many, and the whole nation to its proper position in 
regard to the other nations of Europe. The constitution 
of the empire would have continued to be a struggle of 
two religious parties, not a balance of political autho- 
rities; and the emperor, supported by the party with 
which he agreed in religious principles, might have 
become absolute in the empire, and dangerous to the 
neighbouring nations. The separate treaty of the Dutch 
had no such relation to the arrangements of the empire, 
and was therefore free from any mischievous conse- 
quences. On the other hand, it made preparation for 
the more enlarged and perfect system of federative 
policy, which was to succeed to that begun at the treaty 
of Westphalia, partly by dissolving the connexion of 


- on da ! Hist. dea Traités, tome i. qu’ils avoient pour la liberté ef lea droits 
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the Dutch provinces with the French government, partly 
by commencing the adjustment of the new commercial 
interests of Europe with shutting the navigation of the 
Scheldt, an arrangement perfected in the barrier-treaty, 
which was concluded in the year 1715. The United 
Provinces were in that other, but not distant period, to 
be the centre of the negotiations, by which the undue 
aggrandisement of France was to be resisted and re- 
pressed ; and it was therefore fitting that, in the primary 
arrangement of European interests, some prospective 
adjustments should be made, accommodated to the func- 
tion, which they were soon to discharge. 

The provision§ of the treaty of Westphalia may be 
divided into two classes, one comprehending those 
which related to the constitution of the German empire, 
the other those which belonged to the satisfaction to be 
given to~Hrance. Both of these classes of provisions 
however were’ connected with the adjustment of the 
balance of Europe ; the former, as the conditions reduced 
the predominant power of the house of Austria’, the 
latter, as its stipulations augmented the power, by which 
it was to be counterpoised. 

Before this time the states of Germany, though occa- 
sionally assembled, had enjoyed but an inconsiderable 
share in the government of the empire’®. Far from 
being consulted in respect to the grand interests of war 
and peace, they were often consulted but for form in 
matters of police and revenue, which were regarded as 
their only subjects of deliberation. At this time every 
measure, both of exterior and of interior administration, 
was subjected to their consideration’, and could be 
adopted only with their approval; and the states were 
authorised to provide severally for their own security, 
not only by forming alliances among themselves, but 

ss Mably, tome v. p. 312. ™ Bougeant, tome ii. p. 372, 1 Ibid, tome iii, p. 592. 
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also by connecting themselves with foreign powers. 
latter regulation had indeed also an important relation 
to the general concerns of Europe, for it provided the 
Opportunity of connecting the balance of the empire 
with the general equilibrium. 

The cession of a part of Pomerania and some other 
districts to Sweden”, though a satisfaction given to the 
claim of a foreign power, may be considered as belong- 
ing to the class of domestic arrangements, because these 
territories were granted as fiefs of the empire, and the 
sovereign of Sweden was accordingly declared a member 
of the imperial diets. France was willing to accept its 
satisfaction on a similar condition; but the manifest 
inconvenience of admitting so disproportioned a member 
among the princes of the empire”, determined the impe- 
rialists to renounce altogether their connexion with the 
eeded territory”, abandoning it in full sovc.cignty to 
that government. The former arrangemént contributed 
te maintain the balance of the empire; by a similar 
eonnexion with France it must have been destroyed. 

Among the internal arrangements, by which the 
power of the house of Austria was controlled, the regu- 
lations adopted in favour of the Protestants held a prin- 
eipal place, and prove the importance ‘of the interposition 
of Sweden in the war of Germany. The treaty not only 
provided for the redress of the grievances, which they 
had alleged, but also extended to the Calvinists the same 
protection, which had before been enjoyed exclusively 


® This comprehended all the Hither 
Pomerania with the isle of Rugen; in 
the Further Pomerania the city of Stetin, 
and Gartz, Damin and Golnau on the 
banks of the Oder, with the isle of Wol- 
lin; the city and port of Wismar in 
Mecklenburgh ; and the archbishopric of 
Bremen and bishopric of Verden in Lu- 
nenburgh.—A brége€ de |’ Hist. des Traités, 
tome 1. p. 158. 

® Bougeant, tome iii. p. 450, 


#0 The empire ceded to France the 
sovereignty of the three bishoprics of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun; the sovereign 
of Pignerol, which had in the year 163: 
been ceded to France by Savoy; the old 
Brisach with its territory, and the depen- 
dent villages of Hochstatt, Niderimbsing, 
Harten, and Achar; and all Alsace.— 
Abrégé de |’Hist. des Traités, tome i, P- 
152—154. ® 
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hy the’ followers of Luther; and the compensations”, 
‘with ‘which it was necessary to satisfy the elector ‘of 
“Brahdenburg, for the cession of the territories demanded 
“by ‘Sweden, were supplied by a secularisation of’ some 
"of the great benefices of the Roman Catholics. If the 
interposition of France was necessary for converting the 
struggle of the two religions into a political combination, 
‘that of Sweden was not less necessary for securing those 
religious interests, which the Roman-catholic government 
of France was not qualified to protect. 

It is particularly remarkable that the circumstance, 
which at the first view appears to have been the great 
defect of the negotiations of Westphalia, the failure of 
the negotiation between France and Spain, contributed 
very directly to the grand result of all these arrange- 
ments, the reduction of the inordinate power of the 
house of*Anstria. France, by continuing the war with 
Spain, when a peace had been concluded with the em- 
pire, gave a fatal blow to that union”, which had been 
carefully cherished by the two branches of the Austrian 
family, and was even strengthened by a political con- 
nexion”, the king of Spain being a member of the Ger- 
manic body by the possession of the circle of Burgundy. 
As the separate peace, concluded by the Dutch with 
the Spaniards, had detached their government from its 

“mceonvenient connexion with France, so did the failure 
of that other negotiation of France with Spain relax the 
‘close connexion of the house of Austria, which had then 
“sufficiently excited the efforts of other powers, and was 
not ‘reconcilable to any orderly arrangement of political 
interests. A& this was a very important incident in the 


ii o-t poe 
‘ re: the Bishoprics of Halbert- in the possession of the Protestants.— 
- etedt;) Minden; and Ceamin, and the rever-  Bougeant, tome ili. p. 232—234. 
- tien of tie akieh bishopric of Maydeburgh. * Ibid,. !p. 485. 
These, except Minden, had been already * Mably, tome v. p, 258.  Pfeffel, 
tome ii. p. 176. - 
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history of these negotiations, it is a curious eonsidera- 
tion that it should have been caused wholly by the 
pride and obstinacy of an individual, the Spanish am- 
bassador™, who could not be induced to consent, that a 
treaty disadvantageous to his country should be signed 
with his name. 

The differences to be adjusted between the French 
and the Spaniards, though they had been so near to an 
accommodation, were numerous and important. The 
principal subjects of discussion” were the recognition, of 
the independence of Portugal, which had shaken off the 
yoke of Spain in the year 1640; the demand of a long 
truce for Catalonia, in which province France had sup- 
ported an insurrection; and the cession of the province 
of Roussillon, of which that nation had already acquired 
possession in the course of the war. Such was the situ- 
ation, to which the Spanish government had been reduced, 
that the second and third of these articleS might have 
been arranged; and in regard to the first, which was 
peremptorily refused, the French would have been satis- 
fied with reserving a liberty of assisting the Portuguese 
as auxiliaries. The war was continued in consequence 
of the punctilio of the ambassador ; and a languid nego- 
tiation of eleven years more, carried on at the same time, 
was concluded in the year 1659 by the peace of the 
Pyrenees, which ceded to France” various territories jn 
the Netherlands, and constituted the Pyrenees the boun- 
dary of the two kingdoms, but contained no compromise 
of any right of dominion within the penitisula, nor any 
stipulation favourable to the independence of Portugal, 

+ oe ee 
% France retained all Artois except and their dependencies; and lastly, Ma- 
St. Qmer and Aire; in the county of rienburgh, Philippayille, and Anesnes be- 
Flanders, Gravelines, Bourbourg, St. tween the Sambre and, the. /Mewate— 
Venant, and their dependencies; in the Abrége ded’ Hist. des Traités, tome. i. pp. 


county of Hainault, Landrecy,and Ques- 175, 176. 
noy, and their dependencies ; n the duchy 
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By the treaty of the Pyrenees the territory of Brange 
was extended and strengthened, particularly on that side, 
on which it was adjacent to the empire; and its supe- 
rlority over the declining power of Spain was decisively 
established *’, more considerable cessions of territory hav- 
ing been obtained, than had even been demanded in the 
negotiations of Westphalia. Preparation was at the 
same time made, by a stipulation of a marriage. between 
the infanta of Spain and the king of France, for an entire 
dissolution of the connexion of Spain and the empire. 
The Spaniards indeed required that the princess should 
solemnly renounce her right of succession, and they were 
less disinclined te consent, as a son had been born to the 
reigning king in the year 1657, and the queen had in the 
following year again become pregnant. In the year 
1700 however the dauphin of France took possession of 
the Spanigh throne in the alleged right of his mother, 
the Spanish infanta, notwithstanding her renunciation ; 
and the ascendency in the system of Europe was thus, 
after the struggle of the war of the Spanish succession, 
ascertained to the French government. 

Portugal, which in the year 1580 had fallen under the 
dominion of Philip II. of Spain, had continued during 
sixty years subject to that country. Its emancipation 
was, not less than its previous subjugation, remarkably 
favoured by concurring circumstances. The Spanish 
government, exhausted by the ambition of its two earlier 
sovereigns of the Austrian family, the emperor Charles 
V. and his son Philip Il., and having languished twenty- 

three years under the imbecility of the succeeding prince, 
Philip III., whose reign was a government of favourites, 
had become an unwieldy mass, the parts of which were 
retained in their positions rather by their inertness, thea 
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by any active principle of connexion. At length, just 

when the dominion of Spain™, oppressive though feeble, 

had sufficiently roused the indlionadon of the Portuguese, 

a general spirit of revolt appeared to have seized at once 

all the provinces of Spain, except Castile; but more 

especially in Catalonia, anciently distinguished by its 

independence, did this alarming indication of national 

decay present itself to observation. The revolt of Cata- 

lonia was at once a signal for the efforts of that people, 

and a diversion disabling their enemies for resistance, 

the insurrection being supported by France, then at war 

with Spain. An heir of the crown was at the same time 

presented in the duke of Braganza, whose quiet and un- 
assuming temper” lulled to the last moment the anxious 
suspicions of the Spanish government, and yet could not 
obstruct the success of the enterprise, when actually 
commenced, the heroic spirit of his consort supplying 
the decisive energy, which in him would have been fatal 
to himself and to the revolution. In these circumstances 
Portugal without much difficulty again, in the year 1640, 
assumed its rank among the nations of Europe; but the 
confirmation of its independence was the result of a pro- 
tracted war of twenty-eight years, the treaty of Lisbon, 
by which the Spaniards acknowledged it, not being con- 
cluded until the year 1668. 

The temporary union of Portugal with Spain and the 
subsequent war of their separation formed an important 
crisis in the history of Europe, being regarded by all 
historians as affording the occasion of transferring to the 
new republic of the Dutch the valuable acquisitions of 
Portuguese enterprise in the east. The forcible con- 
junction of the two kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula 
had thus an influence in some degree analogous to that, 


% De la Clede, tome ii. pp. 395—402 
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which: al: ¢he .conclusiow of the preceding. century, jhad 
been axercised on the: commeree.of. Europe by the league 
of Cambrai. The war waged by the confedergcy, of 
Cambrai against Venice, the emporium of the: commerce 
of the Mediterranean, facilitated the removal of the tyade 
of. India from that sea to the ocean; and the violence, 
practised by the Spaniards against the conquerors of so 
many valuable stations of commerce in India, facilitated 
not less directly another important step in the progress 
of trade, by exposing the greater part of thase stations 
to be transferred from the military people, which had 
wrested them from the Mohammedans, to the industrious 
and commercial people of the Dutch provinces. In its 
‘immediate character it may be compared to the union of 
Calmar, which gave a beginning to the system of the 
northern states of Europe; the Spanish union may in 
the like manner be considered as having given a begin- 
ning to the raritime system of the southern states. 
- The efforts of the Dutch were directed indiscriminately 
agamst all the colonial possessions of the Portugyesg ; 
but, whether it was that the American settlements, being 
less’ distant from the mother-country, were more easily 
protected, or that the administration of the government 
ilvad been less corrupted”, they finally failed in their 
‘attempts to become masters of Brazil. The primary 
possession of the precious metals of America was thus 
reserved to the two kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula ; 
and it may deserve consideration whether this: was net 
ithe::best arrangement for the commercial interest of 
i®erope, which assigned those treasures in the first. in- 
zetenbe to;two, kingdoms exhausted by the wasting influ- 
“ences sof many:causes,-so that, ether -nations,, destitate 
themselves of any original supply of the precious metals, 
AEF th ay coma ort 7% a ee ar eee are! 
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might’ adiprire then from Spain‘ and: Portugal. in: just 
dHaMUYtIUH to the activity and enterprise, which they ex- 
Yciged' Py trade. 
* “THe Catulonians, when they revolted, gave themselves 
{é''Fratide ; and in the negotiations of Westphalia the 
French ambassadors were instructed to maintain strenu- 
vusly this ‘acquisition. The French indeed” were not 
Vaty'danguire in their expectation of retaining a posses- 
Sigh, which they might lose, as they had secured it,. by 
a’suidden revolution ; but they proposed to themselves at 
HI! events; when they ‘should have derived advantage 
frotti it'in'the prosecution of the war with Spain, to make 
#'further advantage of it in the treaty, by selling it at a 
very gteat price. The postponement of the Spanish 
treaty however allowed time for a change in the relative 
‘situation of the two countries. The French had in the 
“interval been driven out of the peninsula, and the treaty 
of the ‘Pyrenees, concluded eleven yeara ’after that of 
‘Westphalia, while it ceded to the French the province of 
-Rotissillon, situated on the northern side of these moun- 
‘tains, ‘constituted them the political, as they were the 
‘natural’ boundary of the two monarchies, and left the 
‘sroper territory of the Spanish kingdom unimpaired. 
“Pie temporary ascendency of France in Catalonia kad 
Wduffictently favoured the Portuguese revolution, which 
“Keds been even thought to have been suggested by the 
. Fretith minister cardinal Richelieu”; and, though the 
‘war of Portugal was still continued, yet the new govern- 
lymént‘had acquired strength sufficient for maintaining the 
~¥@bnitdst without the aid of that diversion of the attention 
4d‘ sMerts of the government of Spain, especially:as 
> BrAivod wad not: very — in- observing the peace, 
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which had ‘been concluded, but contrived to furnish assist- 
ance to the enemy of her new ally. : 

The change of circumstances, which rendered the tresity 
of the Pyrenees so much less disadvantageous to Spain, 
was chiefly occasioned by the domestic disturbances of 
France, which began in the same year, in which the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded, and were not com- 
posed until five years had elapsed. The internal com- 
motions of France, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, preserved indeed a curious correspondence of 
time to the circumstances of the two governments of the 
house of Austria. Those of the league®* had their origin 
in the year 1560, the year following that, in which the 
Spanish government began to provoke the insurrection 
ofthe Netherlands ; and, though they were terminated in 
the year 1599, the government did not resume its energy 
before the year 1629, when the Protestants had been en- 
tirely reduced« France was thus rendered incapable of 
interposing inconveniently in the struggle of the Spa- 
niards and the Dutch, but was ready for affording, with- 
out any domestic embarrassment, that assistance to the 
Protestants of Germany, which decided the issue of their 
struggle. Again, in the course of the exertions made by 
France to reduce the power of the house of Austria, an 
interest had been formed within the territory of Spain, 
which favoured the re-establishment of the Portuguese 
monarchy, but could not be preserved without proving 
fatal to the tranquillity and the independence of Spain. 
In the same -year accordingly, in which the peace of 
Westphalia was concluded, began another series of dis- 
turbances, distinguished by the name of the fronde, 
which reduced the pretensions of France to a moderation 
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compatible with the integrity of one of the great sove- 
reignties of Europe. 

The peace of the Pyrenees preceded by nine years oi 
traaty of Lisbon, which recognised the independence af 
Portugal, and established tranquillity between that coun- 
try and Spain. During these nine years France gave’ 
assistance to the Portuguese notwithstanding the peace 
concluded with Spain, but this assistance was far from 
being equally effectual as her open and avowed co-opera- 
tion. In this altered state of the relation between France 
and Portugal we discovér the principle of an important 
adjustment, of which our own government was the object. 
Alarmed at the danger™, to which they were exposed by 
the peace, which France had concluded with their ene- 
mies, the Portuguese were driven to seek support from 
the English, and thus to begin a connexion, which has 
continued to our own time, and in the great struggle of 
the French revolution furnished the support vf the opera. 
tions of the English in the Spanish peninsula. A Por- 
tuguese princess, a part of whose portion was the settle- 
ment of Bombay in the East Indies, was accordingly 
offered in marriage to Charles II., who had been recently: 
restored to the throne of England; and a close and 
intimate alliance was thus in the year 1661 formed be- 
tween the two nations. They had been predisposed to: 
this alliance by the war, which England had waged 
against Spain in the protectorate of Cromwell; and the: 
French®, in their anxiety to procure support for the 
Portuguese against the Spaniards, exerted-their utmost 
influence to assist the negotiation. if 

It is remarkable in these arrangements that the same: 
treaty, which eventually attached Spain to France, .by: 
preparing the way for the succession of the family of 
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Bouzbon,to the throne of ,the, former. copntry,. didi algo 
give o¢casion to a connexion of political interests, whieh 
attached Portugal to England, thus distributing the;two 
kingdoms of the peninsula between the two: leading. go- 
vernments, which after a few years with rival sway, di- 
rected the system of Europe. Little did cardinal Mazarin 
with all his crafty policy apprehend, when he, was assent- 
ing to the renunciation of the Spanish succession,®*, with 
an intention of disregarding it, that he was by the,same 
treaty assigning eventually to the rival government, a 
countervailing accession. 

The whole indeed of the varying relations between 
France and Portugal, during the long struggle between 
the latter country and Spain, appears to have borne such 
a correspondence to the changing circumstances of Eng- 
land, as might not embarrass the connexion of that coun- 
try and Portugal. In the year 1640, when Portugal 
asserted her independence, England was incapacitated 
for affording assistance, the revolution of the one countyy 
having been begun in the very commencement pf the 
disturbances of the other. At this time therefore it was 
unavoidable, that the office of supporting Portugal shoyld 
devolve upon France. The avowed support of that coun- 
try was however withdrawn by the peace of the Pyrenees, 
‘in the very year preceding the restoration of the :mo- 
narchy, which enabled England to form her lasting 
alliance with Portugal, and France was even compelled 
by her own domestic troubles to favour the connexion. 
When at length, in the year 1667, this connexion had 
been so firmly established by nine years of co-operation 
against.,a..c¢ommon. enemy, that it could not be endap- 
gered by 9 brief. association with, France, @ war, again 
broke: aut. between that country and Spain, which, deter- 
rbined:tha. lattes ¢o con¢lude,in the follawing ‘year. peare 
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owith>Portugal”, as a distitict and sovereign state, though 
twithout a fotmal acknowledgment of its independence. 
Oh Ror completing the adjustment of the interests of 
‘southern’ Europe in this their earlier arrangement, it 
‘yénisiined only that a peace should be concluded between 
‘Pomugal and the Dutch republic, which was effected in 
the year 1669, the year following that, which terminated 
‘the war'of Portugal andSpain. It was natural that their 
éminion enmity against Spain should become a principle 
tof union ‘to these two states; and accordingly™, in the 
year following the revolution, which gave independence 
‘to’ Portugal, a treaty was concluded, by which they be- 
‘eamé bound to afford reciprocal assistance against that 
‘government. But the harmony, then established between 
them, was confined to Europe, the avidity of commerce 
being too powerful for the sympathy of national inde- 
‘pendence, and controlling and modifying its operation. 
‘While they assisted each other against the’ Spaniards in 
‘Europe, they continued hostilities in the other regions of 
‘the globe ; and in these distant struggles the Portuguese 
“récovered Brazil and some of their settlements in Africa, 
‘and’ the Dutch prosecuted with success their enterprises 
in’ India, and acquired the important station of the Cape 
‘of Good Hope. 
“ "The treaty of Westphalia however, independently of 
these supplementary arrangements, may fairly be consi- 
‘dered’ as constituting the epoch of the earlier and prepara- 
‘tory adjustment of the political relations of Europe. By 
‘that treaty a balance was formed within thé empire, mas- 
‘much as the Roman Catholics were reduced in importance 
by‘an extenisive secularisation of ecclesiastical property, the 
‘Breater’ part of which was transferred to the Protestants, 
‘and'as''these were admitted 'to ari equal ' participation: ‘of 
“tHe tribimals and the diet, and were whited! in-olié budy 
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under the.electoral family of Saxony, the Calvinists being 
included in the treaty. An external balance was at the 
game time formed between Austria and France, as the 
latter obtained passages into Germany and Italy, and 
might at all times, in the character of a guarantee of the 
treaty, take advantage of the regulations constituting the 
internal balance of the empire, for detaching the minor 
states from their chief, and forming a powerful party 
against the emperor. The house of Austria, though 
much reduced in power, was still predominant; but 
France was by the treaty of Westphalia placed in the 
situation of a countervailing government, which should 
control and restrain its encroachments. 

Spain, the dominion of the elder branch of the house 
of Austria, had from the close of the reign of Philip II. 
made a rapid progressin decay. Philip III., his son and 
successor, had in the year 1610 consummated the mis- 
government ofthe former, by expelling from his kingdom 
the industrious Moors. Ten years afterwards he endea- 
voured to induce his Christian subjects”, by offering the 
honours of nobility and an exemption from military ser- 
vice, to engage in the cultivation of the lands left waste 
by that measure, but their characteristic indolence pre- 
vailed against the royal edict. Philip IV., who succeeded 
to the throne in the year 1621, reposing his entire con- 
fydence in the vigorous genius of count Olivarez, some 
energy was infused into the government, just sufficient 
for enabling it to maintain its part of the struggle of the 
house of Austria in the war of Germany. The effort 
however increased the exhaustion of the nation, like 
those which are excited in an animal body by some sti- 
mulating medicine. The rich fabrics of silk and wool 
having all been ruined”, the minister found himself re- 
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duced to the necessity of publishing sumptuary regula- 
tions, as in a petty and indigent state; and the master 
of the mines of Mexico and Peru was forced to coin 
money of copper, assigning to it a value nearly equal to 
that of silver, that he might free himself from the claims 
of the creditors of the state. At the death of Philip IV.", 
which occurred in the year 1665, the population of the 
country was perceptibly impaired ; the cultivation of the 
earth was neglected; the marine was not supplied with 
sailors; arts, manufactures, and commerce had perished. 
The succeeding reign of Charles II. was a long period 
of continually increasing debility, terminated at the close 
of the seventeenth century by the extinction of the Aus- 
trian dynasty. 

Though the principal monarchy of the Spanish peninsula 
was, in the beginning of the succeeding century, restored 
in some small degree by the new vigour infused by a change 
of dynasty and political relations, on the advancement of 
a prince of the family of Bourbon, yet both kingdoms have 
continued to the present time of little importance in 
comparison with other nations. The spirit of the Spanish 
peninsula had been exhausted, as that of the Italian had 
been before, and each was disqualified for maintaining 
with vigour the combinations of the growing system. 
Italy had been distinguished by an extraordinary excite- 
ment of mental activity, which was naturally succeeded 
by a political, intellectual, and moral debility. The ex- 
citing principle of the Spanish peninsula was bigotry, 
inspired by the long crusade, which had been waged 
against the Arabs and the Moors. As this principle 
could not be reconciled to the permanent interests of 
mankind, so it contained in itself the sure influence 
of political debasement and decay. The bigotry of 
Spain first drove from it the industrious part of its inha- 
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bitants, and then subdued in the remainder every energy 
of mental and moral activity. What could be hoped of 
a nation’so depraved, that at the marriage of Charles I1.*, 
in the year 1680, an auto-da-fe, that utmost outrage of 
the laws of God and man, was deemed a suitable expres- 
sion of the public satisfaction, and twenty-two victims 
committed to the flames, with sixty others condemned to 
corporal punishments, were presented as a spectacle 
worthy af the joyful occasion ? 

Spain still retained its hold of Italy, but like an ex- 
hausted combatant fainting over the body of an antago- 
nist, who had already expired. That country was in- 
deed from this time indebted for protection to the rivalry 
of France and Austria, the remaining force of Spain being 
by the change of its dynasty transferred to the former of 
these two governments. The immediate interest of the 
papacy had ceased to influence the councils of nations, 
and its indeptndence was thenceforward maintained in 
common with the other parts of a general system of equi- 
librium. 

Though Italy and Spain were thus deprived of their 
importance, the general system of Europe was notwith- 
standing improving its arrangements, and these countries 
sunk into decay only when they had discharged their 
functions, and their continued activity would have em- 
barrassed the operations of other governments. That 
parts of a moral system should occasionally disappear 
from the general combination, is analogous to the changes 
observed by astronomers in the material universe, in 
which stars appear and vanish, and a planet has been 
supposed to have been shattered into fragments. That 
such vicissitudes of nations may form a part of the pro- 
vidential government of the world, has been attested by 
the apostle, who has expressly represented ‘ the fall of 
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the Jews” as “the riches of the world.” Since the re- 
jection even of the chosen people has been thus pro- 
nounced to have been a measure of the divine economy 
in the great plan of religion, we may well admit the 
degraded condition of exhaustcd nations among the com- 
binations of a system of general improvement. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the history of the northern governments of Europe, from the come 
mencement of the war of thirty years, in the year 1618, to the trea- 
ties of Oliva and Copenhagen, concluded in the year 1660. 


War of Poland with the Cossacks in the year 1638.—War with Sweden begun, 1655, 
—Treaty of Oliva, 1660.—Denmark began hostilities with Sweden, 1657.—Treaty 
of Copenhagen concluded, and the Danish monarchy absolute, 1660. 


Ar the beginning of the war of thirty years the two 
kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, though both had been 
consolidated and strengthened in the long period of 
ninety-four years, which had elapsed since the dissolu- 
tion of the uhion of Calmar, were yet as contrasted in 
both their internal and external conditions, as their sub- 
sequent relations to the general interests of Europe were 
different in their nature and importance. Denmark was 
governed by an aristocracy under the form of a monarchy, 
and experienced the blended advantage and mischief of 
such a government ; it was restrained by the prudence 
of its senate from engaging, like Sweden, in schemes of 
military enterprise, and it was disabled by the aris- 
tocratic prejudices of the nobles for prosecuting its com- 
mercial interest. In Sweden on the contrary the sove- 
reign beheld all the resources of the country placed at 
his uncontrolled disposal. While this state of the go- 
vernment particularly fitted Sweden for military exer- 
tions, its political relations most forcibly stimulated and 
excited them. It was not only galled by the vicinage of 
the Danes, who still held possession of the southern 
provinees of the Scandinavian peninsula, but had been 
engaged in expeditions beyond the Baltic, in consequence 
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of the dissolution of the union, which had for a short 
time connected it with Poland. Denmark was on the 
other hand disengaged from all connexions, which might 
afford excitement for military enterprise, being neither 
pressed at home by the vicinity of any formidable power, 
nor involved in any national contention with a distant 
government. 

Denmark was however the first to interpose in the war 
of Germany ; nor did Gustavus Adolphus lead his forces 
into the empire, until the Danes had been overpowered, 
and compelled to conclude a humiliating peace. The 
Swedish king was willing indced to interfere in the very 
commencement of the war, but he wag then engaged in 
another war with Poland, from which he could not with- 
draw his forces, until the French had mediated a treaty 
between him and that power, that he might turn his arms 
against the emperor. The war had continued seven 
years, when the king of Denmark caused himself to be 
declared captain-general of the circle of Lower Saxony, 
of which he was a member as duke of Holstein: four 
years afterwards he found it necessary to withdraw from 
the contest, being overpowered by the imperial forces ; 
and in the following year the king of Sweden, being 
disengaged from the war of Poland, conducted an army 
into Germany. 

This unsuccessful interposition of Denmark served to 
prepare the way for the effectual interference of Sweden. 
The duchy of Holstein, by connecting the former with 
the empire, procured a favourable reception of the Danish 
army, as it caused the king to be regarded as a prince of 
Germany, The Germans thus became accustomed to 
the interposition of one, who was really a foreign poten- 
tate, from which they had to advance but one step for 
admitting that of the Swedish monarch, who did not 
then possess any German territory. Even after this ‘pre- 

RQ 
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parat A yt enterprise of Seeden was “difffeu! It and eine 
eee Gustavus advanced into Geman. without 
an other ‘¢o-operation !, than that which was 4 forded b 
ince ; nor was it until the following year, that the two 
ni Bh ein electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony Ww pre 
reluctantly induced to unite themselves with this foreign 
leader. . If the Swedish king had marched his army into 
Germany without such preparation, the jealousy of the 
Germans would have resisted his progress, and they would 
perhaps have even exhausted their forces against him, 
abandoning in the mean time their domestic contest 
with the emperor. 

The interposition of Sweden in the war of Germany 
appears to have had a further influence, than merely as it 
supported more effectually the balance of the empire. 
The wars of Gustavus formed the preparation for tho 
of Charles XII., by which the Russians were aaa 
schooled into ‘military exertion, as his conquest of the 
province, by which Russia then communicated with. the 
Baltic, actually presented to the future czar the great 
objéct of his struggle with the latter monarch. Denmark 
on'the other hand seems to have exercised the function 
of forming the power of Sweden by pressing upon it 
through the possession of various provinces within its 
Hiatural boundary, by holding it in thraldom during t i 
‘compulsory union of Calmar, and by conveying, to to the 
Starilinavian peninsula a knowledge of the inorrant 

Gérmany, especially of the reformation of r 
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also the importance of. that of Denmark, in . Preparing 
9 fis hyn 
the e way f for the former. 
ay nother, and ‘perhaps not less necessary operation: ab 
the early i interposition of the Danes, appears to have been, 
that it served to remove them from the contest, and thus 
to leave the field open for the efforts of Gustavus. Such 
was the deeply-rooted jealousy of these two rival nations 
ofthe north, that it was not practicable to bring them i intg 
co-operation in the German war. We know that in its 
conclusion, when the Danes had offered themselves ag 
mediators, their partialfty irritated the Swedes’, and that 
at length some hostilities, exercised against the Swedish 
commerce, gave occasion to an open war, by which these 
were disengaged from a mediation so ineligible. By the 
early disasters of the Danes therefore, we must conclude, 
a jealous rival was removed from the field of action, and 
the Swedes were left at liberty to exert their whole power 
in, ‘Opposition to the efforts of the emperor, and of the 
German states attached to his cause. 
The interposition of the Danes had also an operation 
gn the councils of the imperial court, which assisted in 
ringing forward the crisis of the war. That war has 
een distinguished into four periods, in the first of which 
it was merely German, and in the others the Danes, the 
Swedes, and the French successively interposed. The 
fipst-of these terminated in the establishment of “the un: 
abtvbld ascendency of the imperial power within, the 
bait of Khe empire. Even then indeed ‘a yery general 
bien é nsion of the ambition of Austtier Wag diffysed 
throu ugho hou Europe, and the negotiations ® ,. which ‘this 
atari wcathoted i in every court, were the seeds of the 
hae ul confederacies afterwards. formed. This appre- 
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danger, until the Danish power had been crushed at the 
conclusion of the second period, appeared to be realised, 
when the emperor, encouraged by his triumph over the 
Danes, was no longer contented with the destruction of 
the liberties of Germany, but aspired to the sovereignty 
of the Baltic. New and more powerful exertions had 
then become necessary for resisting his usurpations, and 
a combination was accordingly effected, which at once 
established the liberties of the empire, and effected the 
primary adjustment of the policy of Europe. 

For comprehending the bearing of the short, but deci- 
sive war, in which the Swedes indulged their jealousy of 
Denmark, it is negessary to consider the situation of that 
government, aS commanding the entrance of the Baltic, 
and_as still possessing the maritime provinces of the pre- 
sent territory of Sweden. In the former relation the 
general interests of commerce were involved; in the 
latter the growing greatness of Sweden was concerned. 

The king of Denmark‘, straightened in his revenue, 
even more than in his prerogative, and perhaps instigated 
by a jealousy of the prosperity of the Dutch and of the 
Swedes, had further augmented the duties of the passage 
of the Sound, which had been continually and rapidly 
increased since the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Influenced by this grievance, together with other 
interests, the Swedes, though still engaged in the war of 
Germany, determined to make a sudden attack upon the 
Danes. The actual circumstances of Denmark were most 
favourable to che success of the enterprise. The Danes 
had been disarmed by a peace of fourteen years; they 
could not be persuaded that Sweden would undertake 
another war °, while that of Germany was yet undecided ; 
the government was distracted by the enmity of two rival 
ministers®; and the nobles were more solicitous to con- 


* Mallet, tome viii, pp. 52, 53, 72. 5 Ibid, p. 73. 6 Thid., p. 73. 
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trol their sovereign, than to provide for the defence of 
their country. In this emergency the country was saved 
from subjugation by the unconquerable resolution of the 
king’; but a peace was unavoidably concluded on disad- 
vantageous terms. A reduction of the duties of the 
Sound’, with other commercial advantages, was conceded 
to the Dutch, whom it was necessary to detach from the 
interests of the Swedes; and to the latter were then 
granted an entire exemption from the Danish tolls, and, 
besides some islands in the Baltic’, a part of the pro- 
vinces, which the crown of Denmark possessed within 
the present boundaries of Sweden. 

By the conditions of this peace, concluded in the year 
1645, the general interest of commerce was favoured in 
the relaxation of the claim of dutics, exacted by the 
Danes; and the growing government of Sweden was 
allowed to expand itself in the acquisition of a wider 
territory, and to connect itself with the oppvsite border 
of the Baltic by the possession of the intermediate islands, 
particularly of the isle of Oesel on the coast of Livonia. 

The disasters of the Danish government did not end 
with these concessions. From the conclusion indeed of 
the peace in the year 1645 the hostility of the two rival 
kingdoms was suspended during twelve years ; but, at the 
expiration of this period of tranquillity, the Danes were 
tempted to endeavour to recover the advantages, which 
they had been compelled to relinquish. The situation 
of Sweden”, involved in a furious war with Poland, 
seemed to present a favourable opportunity for retrieving 
the losses of the former contest, and for repressing a 


7 Mallet, tome viii, p. 92. that part of Hermedale which is on the 
8 Ibid., pp. 125, 126, 129 —132. eastern side of the mountains; and also 
Tie islinfs were Gothland with its during thirty years the possession of Hal- 
dependent isles, and Oesel on the coast land, as a security for the exemptions ale 
of Livonia also with its dependencies. lowed to the commerce of Swedeut,—Lbad., 
The territories ceded on the continent pp. 131, 132. 
were the provints of Jemptelande, with 10 Thids, pp. 241, 242. . 


Ss 
Bdtber “WHR had long ‘yielded the superiority to Dend 
mark, but had latterly held'it as it were invested: by: ats. 

lye dort acquisitions in Germany"!, and by ‘contexibns 
forked with the ducal family of Holstein’. The'result 
WAL" Yat more ruinous to the Danes than the preceding 
tiniest.’ The king of Sweden, glad to have found a pre- 
téxt for withdrawing his forces from Poland’’, marched 
fmmediately into Jutland, and from the peninsula, fa- 
voured by a season of extraordinary severity, he con- 
ductéd them across the frozen passages of the Baltic 
mto Zealand. A peace was in consequence concluded 
dt an inconsiderable distance from the capital, by which, 
besides other concessions *, the remainder of the Danish 
territory within the present limits of Sweden was ceded, 
anid that country attained its full dimensions. The pro- 
‘visiéns of this treaty were two years afterwards modified : 
‘bythe treaty of Copenhagen, concluded in the year 
‘¥660, undeér*tke mediation of France, England, and the 
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Pod Sweden obtained by the treaty of 
Miestphalig, the Hither with a part of the 
Further Pomerania, the isle of Rugen, 
‘the city and port of Wismar with some 
pane es of Mecklenburgh, and the arch- 
She of Bremen with the bishopric 
$8 Verden, both secularised, all to be held 
‘ps a state of the empire, with a triple voice 
i the diets for Bremen, Verden, and Po- 
merania. A great part of these acquisi- 
Stiotié wis host in consequence of the un- 


Liptnpete. enterprises of Charles XII. 
chiésiof Bremen and Verden were 
pg tthe, yoer, 4719 caded to the king of 
a rH as elector of Hanover, aed in 
cihefdloming yeenthe city of Stettin, 


with the part of Pomerania lying between 
cathe? Ce als thd Peene, was ceded to the 
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JyB4$8/j-noqhided chy: sugaession the two 
ee of Sleswie and Holstein, the for- 


mer of which was a fief of Denmark, the 
latter of the empire. -:{n the year 1544 
thew were grétited -by -Obtistian ITI. to 


his two brothers John and Adolphus, but 
to be held as one united principality, and 
John having died without issue, his ter- 
ritory wasin the year 1581 divided . be- 
tween the king and the duke of Holstein. 
The grandson of Adolphus, Fredenie IIT, 
formed a connexion with Sweden by mar- 
rying his daughter to Charles X. of that 
country, and availed himself of this con- 
nexion to assert his independence of the 
king of Denmark in regand to the dichy 
of Sleswic. By the treaty of Copenbagen 
the duchy of Holstein was' wéaderéd \in- 
dependent of Denmark, and the connexion 
of Denmark bias Germatry ‘was! wholly 
dissolved.— Ibid., tome 13}. pj 2234, ‘ 

18 Mallet, tome viii. p. 349, Sire 

14 Schonen and Bleckingeht were eelipd 
to Sweden, and Halland in etuity. 
By this treaty, which ‘haw! Desh We sd ith 
treaty of Roschild, the prowince n- 
thein = Nowy waa poeple Me Thea ‘ 
den ; butit was .relingyighed b crpwu 
in the snbecaueat Ge rhs r 
which thus preserved the integrity of the 
Norwegian territory. —edhbrépé.dé PHist, 
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Dutch «tepublic, when, the nelative condition of, the, two 
gowemhinents: was permanently arranged. Ss 
- ihe Danish government appears to have inclosed within 
Nself:the @erm of the Swedish monarchy, and, by a, pro- 
cess resembling the developement of vegetable produc- 
tions, to have gradually yielded to its pressure, and at 
length to have allowed space for its maturity. The ana- 
logy will appear more perfect, when it shall have been 
considered that, this function having been discharged, it 
experienced an essential alteration of its own constitu- 
tion, all the elastic principles of its formation withering 
immediately into a simple despotism, as the petals in- 
cluding the seed-vessels of a plant are deprived of their 
bloom and their consistency. 
- The calamities, so grievously experienced by Denmark, 
were ina principal degree occasioned” by the radical 
weakness of a usurping and divided aristocracy; and in 
both its severe trials'® the public safety had been the 
work of the personal qualities of the sovereign. A reac- 
tion was at length generated by the continuance of a 
system of government, which had proved itself fatally 
injurious. The voices of the commons”, and of the 
elergy, who since the reformation’ had been taken chiefly 
.ff0m the commons, were raised against the nobles, as the 
‘agthors of the public ruin; and in the violence of civil 
-dissension, and ignorance of the true principles of a 
balanced government, no expedient of relief presented 
varself, except, a solemn and authentic surrender of the 
public: }iberties into the hands of the prinee. Such was 
‘the>influence! of a diversity of political circumstances, 
that, Within.twenty-nine years before the English govern- 
“peny effete its adjustment, at its memorable revolution, 
“thet of 4 country, from which its principles of liberty had 
nt Malet, tohee viiivp, 168, 17 Yhid,, p. 291. 
1° Ibid; pp. 92, 386; 838,365, .. 8 Ihid., tome ix. p. 14, 
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been derived, became merged in an unqualified despot- 
isth by the most formal abdication of the public rights. 

Mr. Sheridan, in his history of a similar revolution, 
which, one hundred and twelve years afterwards”, was 
effected in the neighbouring kingdom of Sweden, has 
made reflections, which may explain the bearing of this 
change of the Danish government. If, says he,® the king 
of Sweden destroyed the constitution, he preserved the 
independence of his country, the government of which 
had long been efficient only in rendering it subservient 
to the interested cabals of other powers. The history of 
Sweden has indeed sufficiently proved, that a small 
monarchy cannot, maintain the freedom of a balanced 
government, uninfluenced by the disturbing action of the 
neighbouring states, as the extinction of the independ- 
ence of Poland has proved, that even a large one may be 
totally destroyed by it, when the existence of great popu- 
lar privileges allows it to be exerted without restraint. 
The chief function, which Denmark has since discharged 
in the general system, has been the preservation of the 
balance of the Baltic, and with it of the freedom of 
commerce. To this function the independence of the 
government was indispensable ; and the change of the 
constitution, by annihilating the organs through which 
the intrigues of foreign powers might influence the go- 
vernment, maintained that independence inviolate, until 
it was overborne by the aggrandisement of Russia. 

“The royal authority in Denmark, though from this 
time not controlled by the laws, was yet restrained by 
the manners of the people, who retained the qualities of 
a free nation. The revolution of the year 1660 was not 


the king, then established, ceased at the 


19 A revolution similar to that of Den- 
mark occurred in Sweden twenty years 
after that of the Danish government, and 
from the operation of a similar cause, the 
jealousy entertained by the people against 
the nobles. But the arbitrary power of 


death of Charles XII., when it had sub- 
sisted thirty-eight years. Sheridan’s Hist, 
of the Late Revol. in Sweden, p. 160— 
163. Dublm, 1788, 
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the result of a servile submission, but was in reality aw 
insurrection against the dominion of the nobles ; and the 
people accordingly looked to their sovereign as a pro- 
tector against a galling oppression. Though the freedom 
of the constitution was lost, the sentiment of personal 
freedom remained, because a victory had been achieved 
over an aristocratic tyranny. The sovereign therefore, 
though declared absolute by the law, found it necessary 
to consult the feelings of the people; and the govern- 
ment of Denmark, destitute as it was of all the institu- 
tions, which have been devised for securing the interests 
of a people, was yet administered with a parental mode- 
ration, which qualified its arbitrary character. 

The throne of Sweden, seven years before the com- 
mencement of the great war of Germany, had been as- 
cended by Gustavus Adolphus. Occupied by a war with 
Poland, this prince was not at liberty to engage in that 
of Germany, until the latter had raged during twelve 
years ; but, while the delay allowed time for the trial of 
Denmark in the contest, it also served as a special pre- 
paration for the subsequent efforts of Sweden, since in 
this war with Poland * the Swedish prince formed several 
regiments of German infantry. The Poles” had been 
diverted from negotiating with the Swedes by the intrigues 
of the Austrian court, anxious to maintain a diversion for 
the arms of Gustavus; their resources were however at 
length exhausted, and France and her allies, with a con- 
trary policy, succeeded in mediating a long suspension 
of hostilities”. 

Just at the time, when the forces of Sweden were thus 
disengaged, motives both of a political and of a personal 
nature co-operated with the ambition of the Swedish 


*1 Puffen,, tome ii, p. 235. cluded. The Swedes purchased a renewal 
* Thid., p. 238., of it for twenty-six years by the cession 
3 A truce of six yeara was then con- of Prussia. Ibid. p.326. 
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menengh to excite him to the great enterprise itl his 
[C9 @f a Ts OOLE 
reign, | The emperor, elated by the triumph o bial ue fed 
e en nark, had manifested alarming | views of 
of fil« vee se his fits, aly 
ag granc isement in the north of Europe, and in is nego- 
tiati mn with the Danes had refused to admit the prese ce 
oie Swedish ambassadors®. The imperial party’] had 
aah to treat with cota) as ‘this king of snow, ‘who 
must melt 3 in the spring ;’ but they soon discovered that 
all seasons were alike to their northern enemy ”, neither 
su amer nor winter suspending his operations. 

‘he career of Gustavus in Germany was short, having 
been terminated, after about two years and a half, at the, 
battle of Lutzen, in which however his troops obtained 
victory.’ His death produced an important change in the 
government of Sweden, by devolving it to a female an a 


min rh his daughter Christina. The habits of the peapl ; 
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iscipline, by” which they had been trained for milita ary, 
Gite Trigg, to permit their operations of this kind to de- 
ty. end onthe life of an individual. The war was accord- 

gly prosecuted sixteen years more, the pupils of the 
he eFoic Gystavus supporting by their skill and energy tha 
credit of their master. 

, But though the death of this prince did not ei 
tI ie prosecution of hostilities, it altered the charact 

he war from a struggle of ambitious aggrandisement to 

i’ pridenttjal perseverance in efforts for obtaining an 
Hionoti lirable peace. This change was necessary fp PR 
Haley o the direct and avowed interposition of t "Frenc 
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iPkotinfon. ith him, that a treaty of subsidy wa con- 
ques de d (vith: emeea he difficulty. ‘Even’ after ‘the 

eath of their prince the Swedes® were not ‘brought 'to 

solicit ‘the direct co-operation of that people, until a 
defeat, sustained in the year 1634, had convinced then 
of. their own insufficiency to encounter the imperidlists ; 
and such was the difficulty of the arrangement, that it 
was not concluded, even for three years, until the year 
1637, nor for the continuance of the war, until this period 
had expired. The death of Gustavus introduced the 
French into the war, as the overthrow of Denmark had, 
before introduced Sweden, but with this difference, that 
the Swedes were not, like the Danes, removed from the 
scene of action. 

* "While the death of this prince was thus accommodated 
to the bearing of the German war, the accession of Chris. 
tina was not less suited to the domestic improvement of 
Sweden, which was shortly to give a strong impulse to 
that of the yet barbarous empire of Russia. Her’ reign 
was the period of the intellectual refinement of a remote 
and military people, without which indeed they might 
have exercised upon Russia all the influence of external 
hostility, but could scarcely have imparted at the same 
timé any knowledge of the attainments of the more civil- 
ised societies of Europe. Long and uninterruptedly ly 
occu ned by domestic or foreign war, the Swedes were 
fi'idang er of becoming a nation of disciplined barbaridns ns, 
abiled wl ‘an mere violence, but little capable of commu. 
sn f ‘the refinements of cultivated life. , ‘In 3 this crisi 

peared | thé enthusiastic patroness of learning i 


ee Le ag i” 

leagnedtane nen, t f9 give Sweden a rank among the endig] tr 
ened nations of the world. Denmark had in the remote 
island of Iceland a peculiar source of learping,,and yea 
comartnitation vith Germany could derive uaproncthent 
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also from the southern countries of Europe: but Sweden 
must have remained in nearly all its native rudeness, if 
the reign of Christina had not been interposed, for invit- 
ing into it the refinement of other states, and rendering 
more close and intimate that connexion with France, 
which had been begun by the treaty of subsidy, con- 
cluded in the year 1631. Christina in the interestmg 
memoir of herself, which she has dedicated to God, 
has remarked that her sex, though she thought of it with 
little respect, served to protect her from the national in- 
temperance. 

A long enumeration might be made of the learned 
men and artists,ewho experienced the protection of Chris- 
tina. One of the more distinguished of the former was 
Grotius, the original author of the law of nations, and 
emiment also for his attainments in polite learnmg. He 
indeed had been taken by her father Gustavus under his 
protection just before his death, but continued to receive 
from the Swedish court, and from the queen, when ca- 
pable of appreciating his merit, the same favourable 
regard. Ofthose invited into Sweden by Christina, the 
most remarkable was Des Cartes, who may be considered 
as the immediate precursor of the modern philosophy. 
Though the researches of Des Cartes were much per- 
verted by hypothetical speculation, he presented to the 
world a bold example of the rejection of prevailing opi- 
mions, he enriched geometry and mechanics with many 
valuable discoveries, and became the father of the modern 
metaphysics; by resolving to begin with inquiring into 
the certainty of his own existence*. To these superior 
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¢21 Mem. concernant Christine, tome 
iif, p. 23. Amst. et Leipzig, 1751—1759. 

* Fis argument for establishing this 
fundamental proposition was, ‘I think, 
therefore ] am. It is however assumed 
in the little word J. But, though he was 
thus scrupulous in requiring a proof even 


of his own existence, he yet persuaded 
himself that men have an innate know- 
ledge of the existence of God, from which 
our conviction in regard to all other ex- 
ternal existence could alone be derived. 
Bruckeri, tom. v., p. 291—304. Des 
Cartes was born ‘in Frazice, in the year 
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men may be added D’Herbelot and Bochart, both dis- 
tinguished by their acquaintance with the learning of the 
east, the latter having directed his efforts to the illustra, 
tion of the Bible, the former having in his Bibhothéque 
Orientale furnished a treasure of information relative to 
the modern learning of Asias The queen, while she 
invited and rewarded learned men, was careful to pro- 
vide also the instruments of learning, expending money 
with a profuse liberality in the purchase of books®, and 
in forming a very curious collection of medals. 

The female reign of Christina naturally suggests a 
comparison with that of Elizabeth of England, who had 
died thirty years before the accession of the Swedish 
queen. A female reign seems to have been advantage- 
ous to each people, as it tended to mitigate the severity 
of their general manners. To the English it appears to 
have been useful in counteracting the growing fanaticism 
of the Puritans, to the Swedes in correcting the ferocity 
resulting from long-continued hostilities. This is how- 
ever the single point of correspondence. Both reigns 
were indeed supported by able ministers: but Burleigh 
was selected by the wisdom, and maintained in power 
by the vigour of Elizabeth, whereas Oxenstiern had been 
bequeathed to Christina by her father, and upheld him- 
self by the energy of his own superior mind. The reign 
of Christina again, during the ten years in which she 
was competent to direct the government, was a period of 
royal patronage of learning; but Elizabeth, though her- 
self learned, and though on account of the general ex- 
cjtement of the minds of her people her reign has been 
considered as the golden age of English literature, does 


1596, and died in Sweden, in the year lars, whom she had assembled at her 

1650, From France he had retired to court, and was finally gleaned by Isaac 

Holland, that he might construct in lei- | Vussius, to whom the care of collecting it 

sure his system of philosophy. had been chiefly intrusted--Mem. ¢on- 

% Her library, at her abdication, was — Christine, tome i, p, 271-273, 
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grievously pillaged by the, French acho- 
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not appear to have regarded the encouragement of learn- 
ing as a special object of her care. Another remarkable 
distinction is that feminine feelings were blended with 
‘the great qualities of the English queen, but Christina, 
whom her father had directed to be educated as a prince, 
not a female™, disdained the coquetry, and even the 
manners of her sex. Each was however suited to the 
circumstances in which she was placed. Christina in 
particular was well qualified to effect a sudden introduc- 
tion of mental cultivation among a military people. Her 
masculine mind could embrace with ardour all the objects 
of intellectual refinement, while, as a female, she could 
devolve much of the cares of state upon her able minis- 
ter, devoting her chief attention to the improvement of 
her own genius, and of that of her subjects®. 

' The love of intellectual refinement appears to have at 
length become a passion, which Christina was unable to 
control, and te have determined her to abdicate the throne 
of Sweden, that she might seek in countries more im- 
proved, particularly in Italy, the enjoyment which she 
so prized. It is supposed that her desire of livmg in 
Italy without disturbance, and of securing the protection 
of the pontiff, was her motive for renouncing the pro- 
testant religion in her progress through Germany. There 
is indeed good reason for believing®, that she had pre- 
viously learned to be so indifferent to revealed religion, 
that she may well be supposed to have consulted in this 


86 Christina is said to have learned in- 


** Mem. concesant Christine, tome iii. 
52. fidelity particularly from Vossius, of whom 


Piss To Swedish genius, thus cultivated, 
the commonwealth of Kurope has in the 
succeeding century become indebted for 
the sexwal system of Linné or Linneus, 
who, by arranging plants according tu 
the aaslogies of the parts of fructification, 
has created botany. The plan of his sys- 
tem was formed in the year 1729; his 
great work, the Species Plantarum, ap- 
peared in the year 1753. 


Charles II. of England, when he hed 
heard him relate some incredible stories 
concerning China, very happily remarked 
that he believed every thing except the 
Bible.—Ibid , tome i. pp. 274,275. The 
queen described herself in the year #655, 
as hearing no more sermons, but passim 
her time in eating and amusements, : 
other seeapatinons bain vanity, for whith 
she quoted Solomon-—-ibad., p. 475. 
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particular her present convenience. Whatever may, have 
heen her motive, her conduct was beneficial as it. ren- 
dered her abdication irrevocable. Christina appears.to 
have in some instances forgotten™, that she had ceased 
ta,.be a queen; and it is not improbable, that she 
might have seriously endeavoured to reascend that 
throne, which she had quitted at the early age of 
twenty-eight years, if some insurmountable impediment 
had not been interposed. The returning ambition of 
this princess was accordingly exhaled in a vain attempt 
to obtain the crown of Poland, to which her religion 
did not present an impediment; and, except in this 
enterprise, she passed the thirty-four years, which fol- 
lowed her abdication, in collecting about her a society of 
the learned ®. | 

The reign of Christina had continued only five years 
after the termination of the German war. So little haw- 
ever was even this short interval of tranquility adapted 
to the habits and character of the Swedes, that in. the 
very commencement of the reign of her successor a for- 
mal deliberation was held by the states®, whether the 
arms of Sweden should be directed against the Danes, 
the Russians, or the Poles. The Danes and the Rus- 
sians, it was acknowledged, had afforded no pretext for 
hostilities. Against the Poles might be alleged .their 
refusal to renounce their claim to the throne of Sweden, 
together with some infractions of the existing treaty. 
War was accordingly commenced against the Poles, at 
this time distressed by the attacks of other enemies, and 
unable to offer any effectual resistance. 
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7 At Fontainbleau, in the year 1657, 
she caused the marquess Monaldeschi, 
her grand equerry, to be put to death for 
some acts of treachery in regaid to her 
correspondence; and in the year 1662 
she despatched a minister to several 
courts, with a design of uniting them in 
a confederacy against the Turks.—Mem, 


VOL. III. 


concernant Christine, tome ii. pp. 2, 71. 
88 From this assemblage was after- 
wards derived the Italian society of the 
Arcad., which duiing some years held its 
meetings in the gardens of the palage, 
previously occupied by Christuta, when 
she resided in Rume.— Ibid, p, 137 ., . 
3? Puffen., tome ill, p. 2. 
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The Cossacks of the Ukraine, originally Russian re- 
fugees mixed with some Tatar tribes®, but received 
under the protection of Poland, as a useful barrier against 
the Tatars and Turks, had admitted and sheltered a mul- 
titude of peasants“, who had fled from the oppressions 
of the Polish nobles. War was accordingly declared 
against them in the year 1638, and prosecuted with vio- 
lence during sixteen years, at the end of which time the 
Russians availed themselves of the favourable opportu- 
nity for renewing hostilities. In this crisis of the public 
distress the king of Sweden began his war with Poland. 
The Polish sovereign, abandoned by his nobles and his 
troops, was forced to flee into Silesia, and throughout 
the whole kingdom Dantzic alone offered any resistance 
to the victorious Swedes. As if to complete the subju- 
gation of the Poles, the prince of Transylvania brought 
a numerous army to the assistance of their enemies, 
hoping to be elevated to the throne of the vanquished 
nation. 

But the exactions of the Swedes soon roused in the 
minds of the Poles a spirit of determined resistance *, 
and the balancing principle of European policy began 
immediately to show itself in favour of a nation so sud- 
denly reduced. The Danes, neighbours and natural 
rivals of the Swedes, were the first who appeared against 
them; the Russians and the impcrialists of Germany 
contributed their assistance ; the Dutch sent a squadron 
to the relief of Dantzic ; and the Turks at the same time 
turned their arms against the prince of Transylvania. 
The result of these various movements was the peace 
concluded in the year 1660 at Oliva, in the vicinity of 
Dantzic“, which, as it was itself an effect of the balanc- 
' 4 L’Evesque, tome iv. p. 54. 42 Hist. of Poland, p. 163—165. 

“| Abrégé Chron. de ]’Hist. du Nord 42 By this treaty Poland ceded to Swe- 


par Lacombe, tome ii, p. 604—611. Am- den Livonia and Esthonia, with the de- 
ate¥dam, 1763, pendent isles, reserving only some places 
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ing principle, has constituted, together with that of Co- 
penhagen “, which was also a result of the interposition 
of other governments, the epoch of the international 
history of the north. 

Before the conclusion of this peace Poland had been 
the predominant power in the north of Europe*. The 
ascendency was by the peace of Oliva transferred to 
Sweden*’, which maintained it during sixty-one years. 
At the end of that period it was transferred to Russia, 
which from this time has gontinued to increase in strength 
and importance. From the peace of Oliva may be dated, 
for the north of Europe, a period corresponding to that, 
which among the southern states was commenced from 
the peace of Westphalia, these treaties having been 
respectively the epochs of the formation of the northern 


and southern systems of Europe. 


in the southern part of the former terri- 
ritory.—Abrégé de Hist. des Traités, 
tome ii. pp. 124, 125; Tableau des Re- 
vol. de l'Europe, tome n. p, 241. 

“4 The king of Denmark, desirous of 
being included in the treaty of Ohva, 
sent a minister to the congress, but the 
Poles, eager to conclude a peace with 
Sweden, refused to admit any discussion 
by which it might be retarded A clause 
was however mserted, by which it was 
provided that, when a peace should have 
been concluded between Sweden and Den- 
mark, the latter should be considered as 
comprehended in the treaty —Abrégé de 
PHist. des Traités, tome in. pp. 118, 126. 
These northern negotiations, hke those 
of Westphalia, were managed im two se- 
parate congresses, on account of the diffi- 
culty of comprehending the various inte- 
rests in a single arrangement. 

“* The treaty of Copenhagen was con- 
cluded under the mediation of France, 
England, and the Dutch republic. 

6 Tbid., p. 3. 

‘7 Livonia, says Koch, was the apple 
of discord, which excited contention among 
the powers of the north. Such, he adds, 
was the advantage of its position, and 
such the fertility of its soil, that by the 
possession of this territory we may judge, 


As before the peace 


a 

which of these powers predominated. The 
master of the order of the Sword-bearers, 
by whom it had been held under the Teu- 
tonic order, asserted his independence in 
the year 1521, and was by the emperor 
Charles V. admitted to the diet as a 
punce of the empire. In the year 1561 
the grand-master, for so he was entitled 
since the imdependence of Livonia, sub-= 
mitted his province to Poland, being un- 
able to defend it against the Russians. 
While he treated with Poland, the city of 
Revel and the nubles of Esthonia re- 
nounced their obedience to him, and sub« 
mitted themselves to Sweden. The Danes 
had in the preceding year obtained a 
share of this country, the bishop of Oesel, 
wearied of the pubhe agitations, having 
sold this bishopric ang another to their 
sovereign, who assigned them as an ap- 
panage to his brother. This prince also 
acquued for himself a third bishopric, and 
a castle with its termtory. Livoma thu 
became the subject and the scene of long 
contentions among the Russians, the 
Poles, the Swedes, and the Danes, which 
were composed by various treaties, ending 
with that of Oliva, when the deminion 
of it was assigned to Sweden. —A brégé de 
Hist. des Traités, tome ui. p, 10, » 
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of Westphalia there had been no regularly adjusted com- 
bination of the southern governments, so neither before 
that of Oliva had the political relations of the northern 
governments assumed a determinate arrangement. 

The northern system has not been at any time so per- 
fect as that of the south, since it never exhibited a ba- 
lance of power, but was merely a combination of one 
principal nation and of some others ministering to its 
greatness. It was in truth but an appendage to the grand 
system of the southern nations, making preparation for 
the movements of a later period, in which all should be 
combined to form one comprehensive arrangement of 
policy. It may however be remarked, that there was, 
in the progressive formation of the northern system, a 
correspondence to the order observable in that of 
the south, for in each the ascendency was first held 
by a power different from that, which by its physical 
resources was best qualified to maintain a lasting pre- 
dominance. As Austria by the treaty of Westphalia 
held a temporary ascendency, which it then yielded to 
France, so did Sweden by the treaty of Oliva possess a 
predominance in the northern system, which it after- 
wards conceded to Russia. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the same point of 
time, which thus marks the commencement of the poli- 
tical depression of Poland, was also the epoch of that 
organised anarchy of its civil constitution, which at 
length destroyed its national existence, the iberum veto, 
that tribunitial right of every individual of its multitude 
of nobles, having been then introduced®*. And it is also 
a remarkable fact, that the unhappy sovereign of that 
country did even then foresece®”, and forewarn the assem- 
bled diet, that the dissensions of Poland would terminate 


“48 Fist. of Poland, p. 169. # It is remarkable that the monarch 
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in its political extinction, and even that it would be 
partitioned by Russia, Brandenburgh, and Austria. 
Poland appears to have discharged its functions, and 
to have prepared itself for retiring from the struggles 
of nations, like Italy and Spain among the southern go- 
vernmcnts. 

Russia was in the same time beginning to emerge from 
the calamities, by which it had been overwhelmed dur- 
ing eight years. The temporary depression of Russia 
had allowed Poland to perform without interruption its 
part in the combinations, in which it was engaged with 
Germany and Sweden. The decline of Poland having 
been begun from the treaty of Oliva, and no reason any 
longer requiring that the aggrandisement of Russia 
should be impeded, that country began again to rise to 
greatness, though not with the rapidity, which has lat- 
terly drawn upon it the attention of Europe. . 

The period of time at present considered ‘was in Russia 
occupied by parts of the reigns of two sovereigns, Michael 
and Alexis, the former having becun his reign five years 
before the commencement of the German war, and the 
latter having survived by sixtcen the peace of Oliva. 
The election of Michael had put an end to the distrac- 
tions of his country, and in his pacific reign of thirty-two 
years the Russians found an opportunity of recovering 
from the dissensions, by which the nation had almost 
been exhausted”. In the commencement of it he had 
been compelled to purchase peace of the Swedes by a 
cession of the territory adjacent to the Baltic, as if to 
give’ occasion to the reaction, which animated the 
efforts of Peter. Of the tranquillity, which he had thus 


did not comprehend the Swedes in his Poland, and agreed upon a partition of it 
prediction of a partition, though that with Biandenburgh.—Abrégé de I'Hust. 
people was then predominantinthe north, des Traités, tome ui. p. 115. 

aad some years before had overthrown © L’Kvesque, tome iv. p, 21, . 
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obtained, he availed himself for erecting fortresses *', in- 
viting foreign officers into his service, and forming his 
army according to the model of the other nations of Eu- 
rope. Alexis is described as having lifted a corner of 
that veil of ignorance”, which his son Peter endeavoured 
to tear at once frow the eyes of his subjects. In the 
midst of domestic troubles he gave to his subjects a 
code of laws®, which is still in part retained; for their 
instruction he caused many treatises on the arts and 
sciences to be translated into the language of Russia ; 
and to animate their industry he established in various 
provinces of his empire manufactures of linen, of silk, 
and of iron, and laboured to form a fleet on the Caspian 
Sea, and to open an intercourse with China. The agita- 
tions of his reign, which was not equally tranquil with 
that of Michael, were favourable to the prosperity of his 
country. The domestic troubles”, by which it was dis- 
turbed, served partly to evaporate the secret discontents 
of the people, as the first imsurrection subsided almost 
spontancously, partly to establish more firmly the autho- 
rity of the sovereign, as the second was suppressed by 
force ; and a war with Poland, for which a revolt of the 
Cossacks afforded a convenicnt occasion, terminated in 
the recovery of territory, which had been ceded to that 
country as the price of peace. The government of Alexis 
was at the same time systematically managed, so as to 
augment the power of the crown. ‘To subdue the tur- 


8 Abrégé de Hist. des Traités, tome 
ili, pp. 22, 26, 31. 

82 Ibid., p. 108. 

53 Ibid., p. 45. 

4 Ibid., pp. 103, 106. 

® Tbid.. p. 36—66. 

56 The revolted Cossacks having in 


beyond the Dnieper, that those on the 
nearer side of that 11ver should be subject 
to Poland, and that those named Zapo- 
rogues, who lived near its mouth, should 
belong to both governments, and be ready 
tu serve against the Turks, when required. 
Smolensko, Nowgorod-Sewerskoi, Tscher- 


the year 1654 placed themselves under 
the profection of Russia, it was agreed in 
the year 1667 that Russia should retain 
all the country of those tribes, which lay 


migow, and Kiovia were at the same time 
recovered.—Tableau des Reyol. de |’Eu- 
rope, tome ii, pp, 261, 262. 
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bulent spirit generally prevalent among his subjects *”, 
he established the secret chancery, a sort of political 
inquisition, which kept every rank in awe ; and to dis- 
able the great nobles for acquiring a dangerous authority 
in the provinces*®, he obliged them to reside constantly 
in Moscow, and there attend upon his court. 

On this great empire Sweden was, after the next reign, 
to make a deep impression. For this function that go- 
vernment had been prepared partly by the restraint, in 
which it had been originally held by Denmark, partly 
by the contentions, in whicli it was afterwards involved 
with Poland and the German empire ; and it was com- 
mitted with Russia for a future struggle, first by the ac- 
quisition of the provinces of that country communicating 
with the Baltic, and afterwards by that of Livonia, which 
seems to have been interposed as the debatable territory 
of the northern states. That the impression might be 
more beneficial to Russia, Sweden had ercceived from 
Denmark, not only the first excitement of its military 
energies, but also some portion of refinement, derived to 
the neighbouring government from its communication 
with Germany. When the eftorts of Sweden were to be 
directed against Russia, it seems to have been necessary 
that Denmark should be held in restraint. This was 
accordingly effected by the German acquisitions of Swe- 
den, and especially by the connexion formed with Hol- 
stein, which, as that duchy was within the peninsula of 
Jutland, served to control all the operations of the adja- 
cent kingdom. The agency of Sweden eupon Russia 
having been exercised in the invasion of Charles XIL., 
the disastrous issue of the enterprise, while it terminated 
the ascendency of Sweden, which had then no longer an 
object, deprived that country of Livonia and of a great 
part of its German possessions; and at length the ex- 


7 L’Evesque, tome iv. p, 100. BItid,p.110. = 
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change of Holstein for the counties of Oldenburgh and 
Delmenhorst, effected in the year 1750, withdrew from 
Denmark the control, to which it had been subjected. 
Brandenburgh in the interval had grown into the king- 
dom of Prussia, to supply the place of Sweden in its re- 
lation to the southern system. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Of the history of the Dutch republic, from the union of Ulrecht in the 
year 1579, to the advancement of the stadtholder to the throne of 
England, in the year 1689. 


Union of Utrecht in the year 1579.—Synod of Dort, 1618.—Independence acknow- 
ledged, 1648.—The triple alhance, 1668.—Invasion of Lewis XIV., 1672.—The 
peace of Nimeguen, 1678.—The stadtholder king of England, 1689. 

° 


Tur Dutch republic, perhaps more than any other state 
of Europe, deserves the consideration of those, who 
would analyse the combinations of modern history, Al- 
most entirely destitute of natural resources, it has been 
formed by the circumstances of other countries, and has 
been sustained by means altogether artificial. So depen- 
dent has this state been on external means for subsistence, 
that a Dutch statesman informed Sir William Temple!, 
that all the corn produced in the considerable province of 
Holland, would not feed the men employed in repairing 
the dykes. So exposed was it to hostile aggression, that 
its security consisted only in the desperate expedient of 
inundating those fields, which with so much labour had 
been rescued and preserved from the sea. With no 
other native commodities than butter and cheese and 
earthenware, and without one commodious harbour for 
shipping, it established a system of commercial prospe- 
rity, such as the world had never witnessed, and wrested 
from Spain and Portugal the dominion of the east. 

A very principal particular in the topography of the 
territory is represented by all the historians of the Ne- 
therlands, as formed in no distant period by a natural 
cause as if to prepare the scene of its commercial great- 


* Temple’s Works, vol. i. p.46. Londov, 1731. ° 
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ness. The Zuyder-zee*, at the inmost recess of which 
Amsterdam, its principal city, is situated, they describe 
as having been created, perhaps so lateas the year 1421, 
by an irruption of the Northern Ocean, opening itself a 
passage into a small inland lake, which already existed. 
The maritime communication, which was thus happily 
supplied, superadded a facility of naval traffic to the 
inland communications already furnished by the Rhine 
and the Meuse, and qualified it to be the site ofa govern- 
ment dependent on commerce for subsistence. 

As a natural cause prepared the territory, so two poli- 
tical combinations of distant states, the one in the north, 
the other in the south of Europe, were instrumental to 
the commercial greatness of the Dutch republic. The 
union of Calmar, which combined under a single govern- 
ment the three kingdoms commanding the entrance of 
the Baltic, exercised an important influence in reducing 
the ascendency. of the Hanseatic confederacy, just when 
the Dutch were beginning to aspire to commercial im- 
portance. The union of Portugal with Spain on the 
other hand, begun fifty-six years after that of the north- 
ern countries had been finally dissolved, exposed to the 
enterprising activity of the Dutch the eastern possessions 
of the former, which the latter was unable to protect. 

The actual formation of the republic was the result of 
the connexion of the Netherlands with the Spanish mo- 
narchy, as it acted upon the spirit of independence, which 
the reformation of religion had generated in them. That 
connexion brought upon the inhabitants, who had been 
long accustomed toa mild government, the oppression 
of a gloomy and bigoted despot, while the zeal of a purer 
religion animated them to dare every extremity of suffer- 
ing in defence of their civil and religious rights. 

That a new government of this description should 


; ® Anderson, volvi, p, 247. 
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have been at that particular time sent forth, as a new 
organ of the incipient system of Europe, is one of the 
most interesting particulars in modern history. The 
federal history of Europe has been described as divisible 
into two periods, in the former of which Austria was the 
predominant and France the balancing government, in 
the latter France acquired the ascendency, and Britain 
was the counterpoise. In the transition from the former 
to the latter it is easy to conceive, that I'rance may have 
gradually risen over Germany, to hold the ascendency in 
its place; but it is not equally obvious to understand 
how the British government, which had been much 
estranged from the concerns of the continent, should suc- 
ceed to the secondary station, and maintain the balance 
of Europe. The peculiar function of the Dutch govern- 
ment appears to have been, to introduce the insular go- 
vernment of Great Britain into this connexion with the 
political interests of the continental states. This func- 
tion it discharged by entering into federal relations, 
which were indispensable to its own existence, and then 
involving Great Britain in those arrangements, by sending 
its stadtholder to be the leader of a revolution in these 
countries. The expedition of William of Normandy, 
more than six centuries before, had engaged England in 
a relation of rivalry with France; and the enterprise of 
the Dutch William had at this time the operation of 
engaging the same government in an extended and com- 
plicated system of continental policy, so that its ancient 
rivalry of France might become the mearfs of supporting 
the equilibrium and the independence of Europe. 

While the continental arrangements of Germany and 
France were in progress towards their adjustment at the 
treaty of Westphalia, this new government was formed, 
to be instrumental to the subsequent change ofthe sys- 
tem; and that treaty, by which those earlier arrange- 
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ments were completed, was also the epoch of the ac- 
knowledged independence of the new government, by 
the agency of which the transition to others more perfect 
was to be effected within the half of a century. The 
double process had its origin in the double connexion of 
the Spanish monarchy with Germany and with the Ne- 
therlands. Spain with all its resources being, in the 
time of the emperor Charles V., connected with the Ger- 
man empire, the Austrian dominions, and the Nether- 
lands, alarmed France into exertions, which began the 
earlier arrangements ; and the same monarchy, in the 
time of his son Philip I1., being still connected with the 
Netherlands, provoked the defection of the Dutch pro- 
vinces, and gave being to the organ, by which these were 
converted into others more comprehensive. It may per- 
haps not inaptly be compared to the twofold organization 
by which the embryo is nourished in the womb of the 
mother, and at the same time another provision is made 
for its future support, when it should have entered upon 
a new and more perfect existence. 

The Dutch republic is commonly considered as having 
commenced its existence in the year 1579, when seven 
provinces, Guelderland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Over- 
yssel, Friesland, and Groningen, without expressly re- 
nouncing their allegiance to the crown of Spain, assumed 
to themselves the exercise of the sovereign authority. 
The sixty-nine years, which intervened between that 
event and the peace of Westphalia, was the period of its 
progress to maturity, at the end of which it took its place 
among the acknowledged governments of Europe. 

The seven united provinces are computed to extend 
but one hundred and fifty British miles from the north 
of Groningen to the southern boundary, and but one 
hundred from the North Sea to the circle of Westphalia’. 


‘ * Pinkerton’s Mod, Geog,, vol. i. p. 467. 
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Of these provinces Holland‘, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Groningen, which were adjacent to the sea, formed the 
real strength of the republic, the others, with the con- 
quered towns in Brabant, Flanders, and the duchy of 
Cleves, being but frontier-districts, which served to pro- 
tect the former. Among the maritime provinces Holland 
was of principal importance, raising in the general assess- 
ments® much morc than the half of the sum levied upon 
the whole confederacy. As the republic was in truth a 
confederacy of seven distinct communities, in which even 
the several cities, fifty-six in number, retained many 
rights of sovereignty, the preponderating importance of 
that considerable province was essential to the mainte- 
nance of the combination of the government. 

The union of the confederacy could not however have 
been originally formed without the operation of a long 
series of external hostilities, forcing into combination the 
several communities, which had little natural coherence. 
The union, concluded at Utrecht in the year 1579, was 
followed by a strugele with Spain, which continued thirty 
years, and the renewal of hostilities, after a truce of twelve 
years, rendered the republic a party in the great German 
war of thirty years, from which it disengaged itself only 
by a treaty concluded with Spain in the same ycar with 
the general peace of Westphalia. The interval of exter- 
nal peace was occupied by the ecclesiastical contention 
of the republic, Harmine, or Arminius, having in the year 
1604 proposed his doctrine in opposition to that of Calvin, 
and the synod of Dort having been convened in the year 
1618 for determining the controversy. 

Nor would even this protracted agency of external 
violence have been sufficient for giving consistency to 


‘ Temple, vol.i. p. 43. ders out of every sum of 100,000.—Ibid., 
5 According to a table, given hy Sir p.37. : 
W. Temple, Holland raised 58,309 guil- 
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the confederacy, if the government had not during five 
years been conducted by William prince of Orange, who 
possessed all the qualifications required in a situation of 
so much difficulty. Tutored in his youth by the emperor 
Charles V., this prince had been early formed to the 
practice of political address ; he was so moderate in his 
conduct that, in an age of religious violence, he acted 
with toleration towards Protestants, while he was a 
Roman Catholic, and towards Roman Catholics, when 
he had embraced the reformation; and, incapable of 
being either elated or depressed by events, he main- 
tained in all embarrassing conjunctures an undisturbed 
serenity of soul, which enabled him to guide his country 
through the perils of her first efforts of independence. 
This great prince was in the year 1584 assassinated in 
consequence of a proscription, published against him by 
Philip I]. The United Provinces were then however 
regularly engaged in a war with Spain, and the prince 
was succeeded in the public confidence by his son Mau- 
rice, whose military genius®, which was of the very first 
order, qualified him better for continuing the struggle, 
which amidst its earlier difficulties had been best sus- 
tained by the wisdom and the patience of the father. 

As the adoption of the reformation was essentially 
necessary for connecting the Dutch republic with the 
British government in a struggle, in which the mutual 
opposition of Roman Catholics and Protestants was the 
main principle of the contention, so had the division of 
the two primary sects of the Protestants a principal influ- 
ence in developing the political parties of the state, and 
the synod of Dort was accordingly a great crisis of its 
domestic agitations. The persecutions of Charles V.7 
had driven many of the reformed from Germany into the 


6 Watson’s | Hist. of Philip IL, vol. il. pp. 17 2, 273. 
7 Temple, vol, 1, pp. 56—58, 
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Netherlands, especially into Holland and Brabant, where 
the privileges of the cities were considerable, and the 
government of the emperor was less severe, as in the 
country of his birth. The impulse of religious reforma- 
tion having been received from Germany, it was in the 
year 1566 resolved that the Lutheran profession should 
be publicly adopted, though with indulgence to those 
who entertained different opinions. Many causes how- 
ever co-operated to transfer the ascendency to the doc- 
trine of Calvin. The persecution in France drove great 
numbers of French Calvinists into the Netherlands; the 
great intercourse with England, the church of eich was 
of an intermediate character, gave additional credit to 
their opinions; the Calvinists of Germany lay nearest, 
and most ready to afford their assistance; the profession 
of this form of the religion of Protestants was most ad- 
verse to the hated religion of Spain; its ecclesiastical 
administration accorded best with the republican form of 
the government, and left to the state the temporal pos- 
sessions of the former church; and Holland in particular, 
which had never admitted the clerical order among the 
states, was most inclined to a profession of faith, which 
gave to it no jurisdiction. By the union of Utrecht it 
was accordingly determined, that each province should 
regulate its own religious concerns; and in the year 1583, 
only four years afterwards, it was ordained by a general 
agreement, that the doctrine of Calvin should be adopted 
as the religion of the state. 

The Arminian party at length arose, and, as it became 
involved with the political struggle of the government, 
gave occasion to violent agitations. Arminius, professor 
of theology in the university of Leyden, proposed in the 
year 1604 a modification of the doctrine of predestination, 
which had in the fuurth century been held by Ambrose’, 


8 Mosheim, vol, iL p. 93. , 
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teaching that the decrees of God, by which he determined 
the future condition of every individual, were not abso- 
lute and irrespective, but formed in reference to that 
foreknowledge, by which the conduct of each individual 
was foreseen, yet not controlled. The republic began 
about five years afterwards to be agitated with this con- 
troversy, and during nine years was violently disturbed ; 
until at length, in the year 1618, the doctrine of Armi- 
nius was formally condemned by the synod of Dort. 

No distinct notion of the doctrine of predestination had 
been opposed to that of Calvin, before Arminius revived 
the exposition of Ambrose. The synod, by which this 
doctrine was condemned, was composed of sixty-four 
national deputies’, and of twenty-eight persons delegated 
by the churches of England”, of the Palatinate, of Hesse, 
Swisserland, Geneva, Nassau, ast-Friesland, and Bre- 
men. The foreion deputies were not permitted to inter- 
pose by their votes in the determination of the schism, 
which distracted the republic; but they were invited to 
communicate their opinions, and to sanction the proceed- 
ings by their presence. 

The cause of the Arminians was in effect decided", 
before it was examined, as that of the Protestants had 
been prejudged in the council of Trent. Two deputies 
only appeared on their part; and, though these might, 
without the possibility of inconvenience, have been per- 
mitted to vote in the assembly, yet were they, before any 
decision had been made, ordered by the president to re- 
nounce the character of members of the synod, and to 
associate themselves with thirteen other Arminian minis- 
ters, who had been cited to appear as persons accused, 


® Abrégé de l’Hist. dela Hollande par — though with moderation, instructing them 
Kerronx, tome i. pp. 500, 501, note. not to oppose the doctrine of universal 
Leide, 1778. redemption.—Heylen’s Hist. of the Five 
© The king of England, in his desire = Articles, p.76. Lond. 1660, 
to support the prince of Orange, caused 1 Keiroux, tomein pp. 500, 501, note. 
his deputies to favour the Calvinists, 
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The persons thus subjected to trial by a synod, assembled 
to decide a question of theology, were all finally con- 
demned, and by the sentence of the synod were deprived 
of their ecclesiastical benefices, and banished from the 
territory of the republic. The result was however very 
different from that of the council of the church of Rome. 
By the determinations of the council of Trent the religion 
of Rome was not only reduced toa more systematic form, 
but was also thereby rendered more fixed and permanent 
in its character. Of the,synod” it has been on the con- 
trary remarked, that the doctrine, which it condemned, 
began from that very time to prevail among Protestants, 
and in no distant period became predominant over that, 
which it had so solemnly maintained. The difference 
must be ascribed to the independent spirit of the religion 
of Protestants, which refers all doctrines to the Bible, as 
the sole authorised standard, and must therefore be sus- 
ceptible of some variation, according to the changes of 
opinion concerning the right interpretation of the sacred 
scriptures. 

The political dissension, with which this religious 
schism became connected, had manifested itself so early 
as in the year 1590”, and was indeed the natural strugele 
of the opposite powers of the local magistracies and of 
that presiding authority, which the war of the revolution 
had vested in the family of Orange. The two parties 
contended on the question of continuing or concluding 
the war with Spain; and in the year 1607“, while prince 
Maurice was at the head of the party desirous of pro- 
secuting hostilities, Barnevelt, the pensionary of Hol- 
land, was the chief of the opposite party. The ministers 


18 Mosheim, vol. v. pp. 368, 369, 389, | assessor joined in each province to the 

13 Kerroux, tome 11. p. 525. deputies of the towns for directing the 

* Tbid., p. 429. transaction of business. The pensionary 

18 The pensionary, so named because of Holland was named the grand ppn- 
he received a salary or pension, was an = slonary. 
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of religion, in their hostility to Spain, were generally 
attached to the prince, who reciprocally was desirous of 
securing the support of so powerful a body. The minis- 
ters being mostly Calvinists, their adversaries the Ar- 
minians acquired the favour and protection of the pro- 
vincial states, the adversaries of the prince. The struggle 
was brought to a crisis while the synod of Dort was 
assembled, Barnevelt, the celebrated Grotius, and two 
other leaders of the opposition-party, being arrested by 
the order of the states-general. Barnevelt was soon 
afterwards condemned and executed under some very 
vague imputations of treasonable misconduct’®. Grotius 
and one of the two others were sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment with the confiscation of their properties. 
The fourth anticipated the proceedings of the tribunal by 
a voluntary death. Grotius and his companion in suffer- 
ing having been committed to the castle of Louvestein, 
whither many other prisoners of state were afterwards 
sent, the opposition-party received from their adversaries 
the name of the Louvestein faction. Thus were originally 
developed the parties, which Sir William Temple” pre- 
dicted would be the cause of the ruin of the state, more 
than a century before the prediction was accomplished 
in the war of the French revolution. Escaping from 
confinement in the following year, Grotius sought refuge 
in France. 

The territory of the republic, though ill furnished with 
internal resources, was eminently favourable to commer- 
cial prosperity. It was convenient to a fishery, which at 
once fed the inhabitants, and supplied them with a valu- 
able object of traffic; and, being central between the 


18 In one instance he acknowledged _given in consideration of services already 
conduct, for which hecannot be acquitted. performed, and not with the design of 
He admitted that he had received from influencing his subsequent actions !—Ker- 
the court of France a present of 20,000 roux, tome ii. pp. 432, 433 


fidrins, alleging only that it had been 47 Temple’s Works, vol. i. p. 28, 
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northern and the southern countries of Europe, :and 
communicating by great rivers with the interior of the 
continent, it facilitated the operations of traders. In 
circumstances so commodious for commerce, the people 
were by the narrow and unproductive soil of the country 
compelled to seek in their industry the means of their 
support, and by its exposure to the inroads of the ocean 
were excited to an unremitting vigilance for the preser- 
vation even of their existence. 

But, however the circymstances of the Dutch republic 
may have fitted it for forming an extensive commerce, 
they were not favourable to the permanence of its pro- 
sperity. The want of domestic resources rendered it 
dependent on a fishery, in which it was exposed to com- 
petition, and on a carrying trade, which must decline in 
the same proportion, in which othcr maritime nations 
became attentive to commerce. It appears also’ that 
the colonies, which might have supplied ‘the deficiency 
of domestic resources, were not prosperous, the jealous 
restrictions, imposed by a mercantile administration, hav- 
ing rendered a residence in them ineligible for persons 
of property and character. The result was that the 
prosperity of the republic was confined within the limits 
of a single century, and served chiefly as a temporary 
agency to excite the activity of the British government. 

The Dutch republic had been assisted both by France 
and by Britain in its struggle for independence. Its 
connexion however with these allies was dissolved by the 
separate treaty, which it concluded with Spain, instead 
of adhering to the enemies of the house of Austria, and 
waiting to be comprehended in the general peace, which 
terminated the great war of Germany. This dissolution 
pf its early connexions was notwithstanding accommo- 


18 De Witt’s True Interest and Political Maxims of the Republic of Holland, p. 123, 
&c. Lond. 1746, 
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dated to its actual situation, and but an anticipation of a 
change.of policy, which must soon have arisen from the 
altered relations of the state. Spain was at this time’ so 
enfeebled, and France soon became so formidable a neigh- 
bour, that the remaining dependencies” of the former in 
the Netherlands were rather to be considered as con- 
stituting a barrier of protection against the power of the 
latter, than as an object of jealous apprehension. With 
the British government on the other hand a natural 
rivalry of commerce existed, which unavoidably tended 
to involve the two states in contention. The foreign 
policy of the republic was accordingly opposed to both 
France and England, the one its formidable neighbour 
on the land, the other its powerful rival on the sea; and 
the mode, in which this double opposition of policy ope- 
rated to place the stadtholder of the republic on the 
British throne, is a subject of curious speculation. 

The same religious commotions, which gave indepen- 
dence to the Dutch provinces, also drove into England 
multitudes of the industrious inhabitants of the Nether. 
lands, who multiplied and enlarged its manufactures ; 
and the fishery of Newfoundland, in which England was 
engaged” even before the Dutch republic existed, fur- 
nished an object of extensive trafic with the countries of 
the Mediterranean. These causes co-operated with the 
natural advantages of a large and productive country, to 
render England in the seventeenth century a powerful 
competitor of the Dutch republic for the commerce of'the 
world. ay ED 
yet she and her gicceaiors were equigd 


to swear fidelity to thé Hing: 
and a right was retained of plaping Spa- 


. i) 


nish garrisons in sme principal Places, 
so that these provi eT% evenan the 


~The Spanish Netherlands, which 
had been ceded by Philip II. to his 
daughter Isabella in the year 1598, re- 
turned to the ‘crown of Spain by the death 
of that princess in the year 1635. They 


had however not been wholly detached 
from that crown, for, though the sove- 
reignty had been transferred to Isabella 
ort her mariage with the archduke Albert, 


life of Isabella, a fief of Spain — Watson's 
Hist. Philip IIL, p. 9. 
*0 Anderson ad an. 1578. 
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The spirit of commercial rivalry manifested itself early 
in the seventeenth century, the divided state of the trade 
of the East-Indies bringing the two maritime powers into 
collision, on which occasion, in the year 1609”, Grotius 
maintained the pretensions of his countrymen in a trea- 
tise concerning the right of the commerce of India. The 
fisheries of herrings on the coasts of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, furnishing another subject of contention, occa- 
sioned a controversy between the same distinguished 
writer and the English Selden, concerning the dominion 
of the adjacent seas. These however were only the dark 
and threatening indications of a yet distant tempest. 
James I., though sufficiently disposed to resist the en- 
croachments of the Dutch, found himself necessitated by 
a war with Spain to submit to an atrocious massacre of 
his subjects in the island of Amboyna ; and the troubles, 
which agitated the reign of Charles [., disabled that 
monarch for vindicating by arms the dominion of the 
seas, which bordered his own shores. The storm at 
length burst upon the Dutch republic from the energetic 
administration of the English commonwealth. 

Disappointed in the project of effecting an incorporat- 
ing union of the two governments, which would have en- 
gaged the United Provinces in the contest with the family 
of the Stuarts, the parliament of England passed the famous 
act of navigation, which struck a fatal blow at the carry- 
ing trade of the Dutch. A furious war soon afterwards 
broke out between the two countries, and the Dutch 
were at length reduced to the necessity of aéquiescing in 
the restriction imposed by the act. The operation of 
this humiliation on their government was important and 
decisive. The succession of the princes of Orange in 
the government had been interrupted in the year 1650, 


= Bayle's Dict., art. Grotius. 
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when William II. died, leaving neither issue nor brother. 
His princess indeed was soon afterwards delivered of a 
son, the same who subsequently became king of these 
countries ; but the party adverse to the power of a stadt- 
holder prevailed in this crisis, and the republic remained 
without a chief. The war with Cromwell, which com- 
menced about two years afterwards, and was disastrous 
and disgraceful to the Dutch”, procured, more than any 
other cause, numerous partisans to the family of Orange, 
the people becoming cvery day more sensible of the 
necessity of their guidance ; and, though Cromwell, per- 
ceiving this effect of his hostilities, was induced to con- 
clude a peace, in which he endeavoured to stipulate for 
the exclusion of the young prince from the dignity long 
possessed by his family, it was yet the remote cause of 
his elevation, which was at length effected in the year 
1672, when the office had been suspended during twenty- 
two years”. * 

The impression made by the war of Cromwell was 
strengthened by another, which in the year 1664 was 
commenced against the republic by Charles II. The 
jealousy of commerce had rendered the people of Eng- 
land desirous of the contest, and the king may have 
hoped that, by subduing the adverse party, which at that 
time ruled the republic, he might reinstate his nephew™, 
the young prince of Orange, in the dignity of his family, 
and bring the republic into a dependence on the British 
government. Though the adverse party was not then 
deprived of power, the calamities of the struggle must 
have rendered the Dutch more sensible of the importance 
of having a chief, to direct the efforts of the republic 
against her enemies. 


= Kerroux, tome ii. p. 664. Mary, daughter of Chartes I,, and sister 
% Ibid., tome iii. pp. 872, 873. of Charles IJ. and James i. 
2 The mother of the young prince was 
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While the operations of the British government tended 
only to effect the re-establishment of the family of Orange, 
those of France not only tended to the same end, but also 
served to involve that family in the combinations, which 
gave occasion to the revolution of the British government, 
and thereby engaged these countries in the same relations 
with the continental states. 

Philip IV. of Spain having died in the year 1668, 
Lewis XIV. claimed a large portion of the Spanish Ne- 
therlands in the right of his queen”, the daughter of that 
prince, disregarding a renunciation contained in her mar- 
riage-settlement, and confirmed by the treaty of the Py- 
renees. The French king in the year 1667 asserted his 
claim by arms with distinguished success, and the Dutch, 
alarmed at his progress, concluded in the following year 
a triple alliance with England and Sweden for the pro- 
tection of those provinces”. The alliance drew upon 
the Dutch republic the vengeance of Lewis, who began 
his operations with detaching England and Sweden from 
the confederacy, and then invaded the territory of the 
republic with a force, which none of the cities ventured 
to withstand. The Dutch in their consternation offered 
conditions of peace, which might have satisfied the am- 
bition of the king, for they proposed to relinquish to him 
all the territory belonging in common to the 7 United 


* The pretension embraced the duchy 
of Brahant, the lordship of Malines, Ant- 
werp, the high Guelderland, Namur, 
Limburgh with its dependencies beyond 
the Meuse, Hainault, Artois, Cambrais, 
the county of Burgundy, the duchy of 
Luxemburgh, and a principal part of the 
county of Flanders—Abrégé de 1'Hist. 
des Traités, tome i. p. 187. 

% In this treaty occurred the first in- 
stance of a mediation, obtruded by the 
negotiating powers on two contending 
parties. The three governments engaged 
to dispose France to an armistice, and 
to persuade, or compel Spain, to accept 
one of two plans of accommodation; and 


by a secret article Great Britain and the 
Dutch republic were bound to assist Spain 
against France, if the latter should refuse 
to accept peace on such conditions.—I bid., 
pp. 189,190. Thisésa remarkable ilus- 
tration of the influence of the balancing 
system. 

*? This comprehended parts of Flan- 
ders, Brabant, high Guelderland, Lim- 
burgh, and the bishopric of Liege. These 
districts having been acquired after the 
union of the seven provinces, their in- 
habitants were considered merely as sub- 
jects, and were not admitted to any public 
offices.—Révol. des Prov. Unies, tome i. 
p. 207. Nimegue, 1788. ° 
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Provinces, and to pay a large sum of money for defrayme 
the expenses of the war. Fortunately however for the 
general interests of Europe, as well as for the particular 
independence of the United Provinces, he was induced to 
reject a proposal**, which would have rendered it easy 
for him to control all the measures of the republic. 

Driven to the resolution of despair, the republicans 
were at length successful in repelling a force, by which 
they had been invaded from thesea. A new confederacy 
was then formed against France by the emperor, the king 
of Spain, various princes of Germany, and the king of 
Denmark. The result was the peace concluded at Ni- 
meguen in the year 1678, by which France restored to 
the republic the only part of the territory of the latter ®, 
which it still possessed. Of the extreme danger, from 
which the advancement and the policy of the young 
prince of Orange delivered his country, we may best 
form a conception from the strong language of the histo- 
rian, who says that™, if the republic was not then annihi- 
lated, the cause was, that such events depend not on 
the will of the powerful of the earth, and that there is 
above them a power, which sports with their projects, 
and at its own pleasure sets bounds to their vengeance, 
as to their ambition. 

Though this struggle terminated in restoring the ter- 
ritory of the republic, it had exercised an important in- 
fluence on the government, by giving immediate occa- 
ston to the re-establishment of the family of Orange, 
with even augmented dignity. The party adverse to that 


% The secretary of state advised that 


him their liberty —Abrégé de l’Hist. des 
this proposal should be accepted, but M. 


Traités, tome 1. pp. 201, 202. ; 


de Louyois, thé minister of war, annexed 
to it. conditions, which the republic could 
not but ruject. Among other things it 
was required, that an ambassador should 
be sent annually to the king, to present 
a medal bearing an inscription, which 
shoujd purport, that the Dutch held from 


* But, though the Dutch congpests of 
France were thus resfored, that country 
derived considerable advantage, frow the 
treaty. Spain having ceded all Franche 
Comté, together with many cities of the 
Spanish Netherlands.—Ibid,, p. 211. 

© Kerroux, tome ii. p. 720, notes 
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family had prevailed from the year 1650, and in the year 
1667 had been possessed of influence sufficient to pro- 
cure the enactment of the perpetual edict, by which it 
was for ever excluded from the government. The public 
distress however, which had been aggravated by the 
neglect of the military defences of the country, when 
there was no longer a military chief, caused such a 
change of the public opinion in favour of the deposed 
family, that in the year 1672 the young prince of 
Orange was invested with the dignities*, which it had 
formerly enjoyed. Two years afterwards considerable 
advantages were conferred upon the prince, as if to com- 
pensate for the long continued degradation of his family ; 
the states of Holland determined that his dignities should 
be hereditary to his male descendants, and grants of 
money were furnished for assisting to maintain his rank. 

The triple alliance, caused by the pretension of Lewis 
XIV. to the Spanish Netherlands, was the primary ar- 
rangement of those combinations, by which the equili- 
brium of the political system was established in the later 
period of the federative policy of Europe, as by that 
measure Great Britain became connected with the Dutch 
republic in resisting the ambition of France. The prince 
of Orange having been four years afterwards placed at 
the head of the republic, that marriage with his cousin, 
the daughter of James II., on account of which he was 
afterwards placed upon the throne of these countries, 
was concluded after another interval of four years, and 
in the year preceding the peace of Nimeguen. His party 
was desirous that he should have an heir, to profit of the 
new arrangement by which his dignities had been ren- 
dered hereditary. This wish was frustrated, for the 
marrage produced no offspring ; but the union, however 


*! Kerroux, tome iii, pp. 872, 873. 
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destitute of natural, was fruitful of political consequences, 
as it became the connecting bond of the new system of 
federative policy. 

As the ambition of the emperor of Germany had been 
the exciting principle in the earlier, so was the ambition 
of the French monarch the exciting principle in the later 
arrangements of Europe. Scarcely had the peace of 
Nimeguen” re-established tranquillity, when Lewis XIV. 
by new encroachments gave occasion to new troubles. 
Having established chambers in the parliaments of Metz 
and Besancon, and in the council of Alsace, for examin- 
ing the nature and extent of the cessions, made to France 
by the several treaties of Westphalia, of the Pyrenees, 
and of Nimeguen, he procured by the determinations of 
these chambers, which were named the chambers of re- 
unions, so many cities and lordships, that in a time of 
profound peace he made acquisitions more considerable, 
than he could have hoped from the most successful war. 
The result of these proceedings was a general league 
formed against France by the continental states, begun 
by Sweden and the Dutch republic in the year 1681. 
This combination however was too weak to act, except 
by negotiating, for Spain was exhausted, the states of the 
empire were disunited, and the emperor was embarrassed 
by a revolt of the Hungarians, and by an invasion of the 
Turks, who even besieged him in his capital. The am- 
bition of the king soon gave a new impulse®, by invading 
the empire in the year 1688. Various reasons were 
assigned for this unprovoked aggression, but a secret 
motive” was the hope of diverting the prince of Orange 


The minister, 


s Abrégé de l'Hist.des Traités, tome 
i, p. 221, &e. 

33 Tbid., p. 227, &c. 

84 The duke de St. Simon has assigned, 
as the true-origin of this great war, a dis- 
pute between the king and his minister 
Louvgis about a window ina small build- 


ing named the Trianon. 
who had the superintendence of the build- 
ings, was offended at the remarks of his 
master, and is said to have on that ac- 
count determined to occupy his thoughts 
with a war, which he accordingly excited 
a few months afterwards emoires, 
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from the expedition to England, which he was then pre- 
paring. That prince had however the sagacity to per- 
ceive, that his own existence and that of his country 
required, that the power of the British government 
should be brought into the combinations of his policy ; 
and the measure of the French government, by which it 
was hoped that he might be hindered from prosecuting 
his enterprise, served but to urge him to make the at- 
tempt, to give him a pretence for the armament, by 
which it was achieved, and to send in a dificrent direc- 
tion the hostile force, by which it might have been frus- 
trated. 

Sir William Temple* has spoken of the Dutch as a 
people actuated by good sense, rather than by genius, 
and has declared that he had never seen any young man 
among them, who was heartily in love, nor any young 
woman, who seemed to care, whether she was the object 
of such an attachment. Schlegel” has however spoken 
with much commendation of the poetry of Holland in the 
time of Grotius, and has described it as abounding in 
vernacular tragedics composed after the ancient model, 
a considerable time before the great tragic writers of 
France were fostered in the court of Lewis XIV. Hol- 
land, he says, was at that time the most learned and 
enlightened of all protestant states. The excitement of 
struggles both political and religious, acting upon a 
people so furnished with learning, might naturally be 
expected to draw forth the energies of genius, however 
they might be generally suppressed beneath the sober 
manners belonging to commercial industry. 

In the fine arts*’ the republic, in common with Flan- 


tome 1. p. 22. Marseilles, 1788. The 38 Lect. on the Hist. of Litt., vol. 1i. p. 
story brings to mind a story ofa similar 257. Edinb. 1818. 


measure, suggested by Alcilnades to Pe- 37 The Flemish, Dutch, and German 
ricles, for diverting the attention of the Schools of Painting, by the Rev. J. T. 
Athenians. James, p. 151—201. Lond. 1822, 


5 Temple's Works, vol. i, pp. 50, 54, . 
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ders, had the credit of possessing a school of painting; 
which, though not equal to that of Italy, has yet received 
the.praise.of genius, and in portrait-painting has taken 
the foremost rank. The great artists of this school were 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt. The first of tliese 
was born at Cologne, but resided at Antwerp, where he 
died in the year 1640. Vandyke, the scholar of Rubens, 
was born at Antwerp in the year 1599, and died in Lon- 
don in the year following that of the death of his master. 
Rembrandt was born near Leyden i in the year 1606, and 
fixed his residence in Amsterdam, where he died in the 
year 1647. The defect of this school is the want of a 
poetical conception of character; but in the same pro- 
portion, in which it was devoted to the faithful represen- 
tation of individual objects, was it qualified to excel in 
painting portraits, a part of the art which, however 
abused by vanity, must ever be esteemed as preserving 
a memorial of genius, as alleviating the sorrows of ab- 
sence, and as affording a melancholy gratification to 
mourning affection. In this part of the art Vandyke was 
almost wholly employed; Rubens was most distin- 
guished for his combinations of colours, and Rembrandt 
for his striking disposition of light and shade. 

The literary glory of the Dutch republic is due chiefly 
to two individuals, Erasmus and Grotius, the former of 
whom may be considered as the Lucian® of modern 
times, the latter was the public legislator of nations, pro- 
ducing the first code of those laws, by which in improved: 
sogiety the intercourse of nations should be regulated. 
It belonged indeed peculiarly to this people to: produce: 
the first. code of international law, their own political.gx+ 
istence, being a result of the very combinations, which: 
were just then, in the German war of thirty years, \pene-~ 


his Ca uieg and his Praise of Lucian in his Dielo ridicnhed thee 
rie sévere ae Aiculed e monks, as false pretenders to ouilssopliy: 
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rating the first orderly system of international policy. 
The code seems as if it had been at that time prepared 
for the preservation of the system, which was arranged 
twenty-three years afterwards by the treaty of Westphalia, 

Before the time of Grotius” the civil law of the Ro- 
mans was the only code, by which lawyers affected ‘to 
determine the questions of international transactions. 
That system of law however, having been framed for the 
regulation of the Roman empire, was not properly appli- 
cable to the case of independent communities. At length 
even this imperfect system was renounced by Hobbes, 
who, a short time before the treatise of Grotius appeared, 
had published one in which he maintained, that the na- 
tural condition of mankind is a state of war, and that 
every independent commonwealth has a right to do what 
it may choose to other commonwealths. It was then full 
time that some eminent man should arise, to be the legis- 
lator of independent communities. | 

Grotius possessed all the qualities required for the 
performance of this great task ; and the civil contentions 
of his country, in which he was deeply engaged, appear 
to have both suggested to him the necessity of devisine 
some code of general regulation, and by imprisonment 
and exile to have provided him with leisure for the exe- 
cution of his plan. His great work, published in France 
in the year 1625, is accordingly the result of all the 
knowledge of general morals, which could be collected 
from the writings of the philosophers, the poets, and ‘the 
orators of antiquity, together with the two grand codés 
of the:civil and canon “laws, and the dictates of divine 
inspiration. Success at no long interval crowned his’ 
efforts, for after the lapse of about sixty years it was unt 
versally: established as the European law of nations. «°” 


WV ed's Enquiry into the Foundation and Hist. of the Law of Notions i in Eeroge, 
vol. ri. ch. xviii. 
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In composing this treatise, that he might engage the 
attention of statesmen, Grotius had entered at once on 
the practical part of his subject, instead of beginning 
with those general considerations, on which it was 
founded. This defect was remedied by Puffendorf, who 
published a systematic treatise in the year 1672. This 
other treatise was however considered as exposed to a 
contrary objection, for, as Grotius was thought to have 
confined the law of nations too much to actual conven- 
tions, so Puffendorf was regarded as identifying it too 
closely with the law of nature, affirming that it was in- 
deed only the same law, applied to states instead of 
individuals, A third treatise was accordingly in the 
year 1773 published by Vattel, who has shunned the 
opposite errors of his predecessors. The works of Gro- 
tius and Puffendorf notwithstanding still retain their 
importance, for the light and elegant treatise of Vattel 
requires to be aided by the more ponderous information, 
contained in the volumes of those early writers. 

Physical science is indebted to the Dutch republic 
only for the casual invention of the telescope, which 
occurred at Middleburgh soon after the commencement 
of the seventeenth century. When Galileo heard of the 
invention, he constructed the instrument with which he 
made his valuable observations. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the history of England, from the accession of Henry VIII. in the 
year 1509 to that of Mary in the year 1553. 


Henry VIII. king, in the year 1509.—The supremacy of the pope rejected, 1534.— 
The reformation begun, and the lesser monasteries dissolved, 1536.—The dissolution 
of the monasteries completed, 1539.—Edward VI. king, 1547.—The hturgy pre- 
pared, 1548,—The liturgy revised, and the articles of religion prepared, 1552. 


THE period of the histories of these countries now to be 
considered, beginning with the reign of Henry VIII, 
and ending with the revolution of the year 1688, com- 
prehends the rise and establishment of the reformation 
of religion, together with its influence in preparing that 
equipoise of political parties, by which at the conclusion 
of this period the principles of constitutional freedom 
were finally established and secured. The processes of 
the reformation may be considered as extended through 
a series of four reigns, being completed in that of Eliza- 
beth; but this series may be conveniently divided into 
two parts, the former of which, including the reigns of 
Henry and his son Edward, was exclusively employed in 
forming the system of the established church, and the 
latter, including those of Mary and Elizabeth, was, in 
regard to ecclesiastical affairs, concerned chiefly in dis- 
posing the causes, which gave existence to the important 
body of protestant dissenters. The present chapter will 
review the earlier part of the series. 

It is not easy to conceive two characters more strongly 
contrasted than those of Henry VIII. and his father. 
Henry VII. was cool, circumspect, and persevering ; his 
successor violent and impetuous, driven forward by his 
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affections and passions, and changing his conduct as 
these variously impelled him: the former was fond of 
money even to avarice ; the latter, splendid and prodigal, 
dissipated in a short time, not only the accumulations of 
his father’s economy, but also the rich spoils of the mo- 
nasteries', by the dissolution of which he vainly proposed 
to preclude for ever the necessity of soliciting supplies 
from the people. In one respect only did they agree ; 
both were alike arbitrary in their principles of govern- 
ment, and the house of Tudor accordingly carried the 
authority of the crown to its greatest elevation. The 
overbearing violence however and ostentatious extrava- 
gance of Henry VIII. were not less accommodated to the 
safe guidance of the English government through the 
first struggles of the reformation, than the profound 
policy and systematic economy of his predecessor had 
been fitted to establish the royal power on the ruins of 
the feudal aristocracy, while that power, so established 
and transmitted to him, enabled him to dictate to his 
people in the most important of all their concerns. 

The peculiar circumstances of the English reforma- 
tion, which determined its character, were that the people 
had been prepared for such a change a considerable time 
before, and yet that the immediate impulse, with all the 
earlier dispositions, originated from the crown. If the 
people had not been previously prepared, the revolution 
of religion, if then effected, would have been a measure 
merely of arbitrary power. If that previous preparation 
had been sufficient to generate the revolution without 
the authoritative interference of the crown, the reforma- 


1 The clear yearly value of all the sup- 
essed houses was then stated to be 
£131,607 6s. 4d.; but was really ten 
times greater. The value of the mov- 
ables, which was very great, was not in- 
claded.—Burnet's Hust. of the Reforma- 


tion, vol. i. p. 257. Lond., 1715. The 
yearly income of all, including chapels 
and free chantries, suppressed sume time 
after the suppression of the monasterss, 
was estimated at £160,000.—Parl. Hist., 
vol.ay. p. 145. 
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tion of England would, as in Scotland, have been extreme 
in principle, and democratical in its ecclesiastical dr- 
rangements. Arising, as it actually did, immediately 
from the will of the sovereign, but among a people 
well prepared for its reception, it was temperate in its 
origin, and accepted with an enlightened and willing 
acquiescence. 

The seeds of the English reformation had been sown a 
century and a half before this period by Wicliffe, the 
leader of the English separatists from the church of 
Rome, and indeed also in some measure the author of the 
reformation of the continent of Europe, his writings hav- 
ing given occasion to the secession of John Huss, the 
reformer of Bohemia. The followers of Wicliffe how- 
ever had been much reduced in importance before the 
reign of Henry VIII. They had been so long and so 
cruelly persecuted’, that their number had been much 
diminished, the persecution having been eontinued even 
to the last year of the preceding reign. The civil dis- 
tractions too, by which England had been convulsed in 
the interval, must have contributed to divert the minds of 
the people from speculative subjects, and to indispose 
them to engage in new contentions. The disciples of 
Wicliffe also, perhaps influenced by the example of their 
master, appear not to have been generally desirous of 
the crown of martyrdom, so that they did not much 
solicit the attention of the public. The people were 
therefore just so far prepared for separating from the 
Roman see, that they might be led to it by the authority ' 
of such a monarch as Henry VIII.; but by no means so 
far, as to begin the revolution among themselves, and to 
foree it upon the government. The greater part was_ 
still attached to the doctrines of the church of Rome, - 
though tong alienated from its clergy; and in the rejgn .. 

os 2 Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, vol. xii. pp. 8, 9. . ) 

VOL. III. U 
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of Henry the two parties were played the one against the 
other, and a great revolution was effected without any 
mischievous derangement of the public order. 

Eighteen years of this reign had passed, before that 
question arose, which determined Henry to reject the 
supremacy of Rome. But in this interval preparation 
was very variously made for the change, which occupied 
the remainder, and the whole reign, comprehending 
thirty-eight years, will appear to have had a common 
tendency. The expensive magnificence of the king con- 
ciliated the affections of his subjects, and thus increased 
the popularity already attached to his common descent 
from the rival families of York and Lancaster : his blind 
devotedness to his favourite Wolsey, as it transferred to 
this minister all the power of the crown*, raised up an 
idol for the interested adulation of forcign sovereigns, 
which induced the Roman pontiff te alienate in his favour 
the prerogatives of the papal see, and thus to set an ex- 
ample of that vicegerency, which Cromwell exercised for 
Henry after the separation of the English church : and, 
lastly, the schemes of Wolsey, for attaining to the papacy, 
the highest object of ecclesiastical ambition, gave to the 
foreign politics of Henry a determination, which in his 
celebrated suit for a divorce from his first queen excluded 
him from the indulgence of the papal court, and drove 
him into a separation from a see, the doctrines of which 
he continued to maintain. 

Wolsey had recommended himself to Henry VII. by 
his zeal and discretion, but the death of that sovereign 
had intercepted his reward. In his successor the agpir- 
ing ecclesiastic found a prince of more congenial cha- 
‘racter, and he was speedily advanced to the summit of 


8 The king even granted to him the  peror, he was saluted by a merry fellow 
Gispasal of all the bishoprics of England. 1m these words; Salve rex regis tu, atque 
~—Burnet, vol.i. p. 8. At.Bruges, whither — regni su1.— Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biogr., 
he had gone as ambassador to theem- voli, p. 351, note. Lond, 1818, 
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the royal favour. Splendid in his expenses, and dissi- 
pated in his habits, he gained the affections of the youth- 
ful monarch ; learned himself and a friend to learning, 
he encouraged the studious propensities and the literary 
ambition of his master*; and indefatigable in his appli- 
cation to business, he took upon himself all the anxiety, 
which would have interrupted the pleasures, or the 
studies of the king. The importance of such a minister 
was soon perceived by foreign courts. Honours equal to 
those, with which Henry himself was treated, were be- 
stowed upon his favourite; and so entire was the attach- 
ment of his sovereign, that he was gratified even at the 
bribes, with which the contending princes of Europe 
endeavoured to win him to their interests. 

Such a man could not rest satisfied with being made 
an archbishop at the recommendation of his own sove- 
reion, and a cardinal by the influence of the king of 
France. He accordingly aspired to the highest station 
of ecclesiastical ambition, and consoled himself under his 
repeated disappointment by engrossing within his own 
country all the prerogatives of the papal supremacy. In 
the ninth year of this reign he was appointed Icgate of 
the Roman see in England, with powers’ greater than 
had ever before been granted to such an officer; and he 
so stretched those powers’, that he might almost be con- 
sidered as an English pope. 


* His father appears to have occupied 
him in hterature, that he might remove 
him from the knowledge of public busi- 
ness.— Burnet, vol. i. p. 10. 

® His dignity of legate a latere was 
continued to him by several bulls. In 
one of these he received the following ex- 
traordinary powers: of making fifty counts 
palatine, filty knights, fifty chaplains, 
and fifty notanes; of legitimating bas- 
tards; and of conferring the degree of 
doctor in each of the faculties of divinity, 
law, and medicine. These were granted 
to fix hina in the uiterests of the emperor, 


and probably at the desire of that prince. 
—Henry, vol. an. p. 144. In the year 
1522 the pope, beifg detained by the em- 
peror 1n confinement, constituted Wolsey 
his vicar-yveneral, thus devolving upon 
him the whole power of the papacy.— 
Ibid., p. 27. 

§ ¢ Among other encroachments he 
established a court in his own house, 
called York-house, for all testamentary 
matters, which almost annshijated both 
the business and emoluments of the pre- 
rogative court of the archbishop of Can. 
terbury. Agaimst this innovation” the 


U 2 
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‘ The existence of this example of ecclesiastical supre- 
macy within the realm, during so many years, may fairly 
be regarded as furnishing Henry, attached as he was to 
the church of Rome, with a precedent of the power, 
which he afterwards arrogated to himself, while it may 
have deterred him from adopting the middle measure of 
establishing a patriarchate for England, as appears to 
have been contemplated for France’. In one remarkable 
instance the extraordinary power of Wolsey was exerted 
in a manner, which directly led to the general suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, a measure indispensable to the 
success of the reformation. Desirous at once of encou- 
raging letters, and of illustrating his name by the 
erection of new establishments of learning, the cardinal 
procured from the pontiff authority to suppress certain 
of these societies, for the purpose of founding two mag- 
nificent colleges, one at Oxford, the other at Ipswich his 
native town, tke Roman see being, as Hume remarks, 
the more easily disposed to grant this permission, as it 
had been perceived that, for resisting the attacks of 
the reformers, scholars were then more necessary than 
monks. 

In the nineteenth year of this reign arose the celebrated 
question, which drove the rcluctant Henry into a sepa- 
ration from the see of Rome®. His marriage with the 
widow of his brother had been sanctioned by one of those 
dispensations, which had constituted a powerful engine 
of the papal supremacy. The controversy therefore 
about his divorce involved the important consideration 


archbishop remonstrated again and again, 
in very strong, but decent and respectful 
terms. But to these remonstrances the 
haughty vicar-yeneral paid no regard, till 
he received a message from the king, of 
whom aléne he stood in awe.’—Henry, 
vol. xii, p. 27. 


7 Turner's Mod. Hist. of England, vol. 
ii, p, 322, note 44. Lorkd , 1827.:,¢,, 

® Henry had in the year 1522 pub- 
lished his book entitled Assertio Septem 
Sacramentorum adversus Lutherum ; nei- 
ther did he ever at: any ‘time, protest: 
against the doctrine of the church of 
Rome. 
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of the claim of the papacy to a right of dispensing with 
a law acknowledged to be of divine authority. In this 
instance, as in that of the indulgences, which had pro- 
voked the resistance of Luther, the machine had been 
stretched too far, and recoiled against the system, which 
it had been employed to support. That a pontiff should 
have been induced to grant such a dispensation, affords, 
as Burnet’ has remarked, an example of the blindness of 
human policy, and of the overruling providence of God. 

It had probably been supposed, that the succeeding 
princes of England would have been thereby bound to 
adhere to the papal authority ; the actual result was that 
the supremacy and religion of Rome were renounced by 
that government. 

The frugal and politic father of Henry, unwilling to 
restore the dowry of the Spanish princess, and anxious 
to secure the alliance formed with her country, had 
caused her, after the death of his elder son Arthur, to 
be affianced to the younger. He appears however to 
have entertained no serious intention of completing a 
marriage so irregular, having ordered the young prince 
to protest against it, so soon as he should arrive at full 
age, and having on his death-bed solemnly charged him 
to decline the performance of the engagement. The 
passion of the young prince frustrated this policy, and 
the marriage was completed notwithstanding the injunc- 

of his father. These injunctions had afterwards 
important operation in rendering Henry scru- 

, the transaction, when his passion had sub- 

sided, especially when his disappointment in regard to 
male offspring seemed to be a curse entailed upon the 
alliance. The attractions of Anne Boleyn, who had 
recently appeared at court, added new force to his scru- 
ple, by presenting a more desirable object: but -it has 


° Hiat., vol, i. p. 35. : 
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lately been proved”, that the scruple had been previously 
entertained by Henry, and that it had been suggested to 
him by the French ambassador, whether m conjunction 
with Wolscy or not is uncertain, a divorce being at the 
same time projected by the latter, in favour successively 
of two different plans of connecting the king by marriage 
with the royal family of France. 

Luther’s opposition to the church of Rome had arisen 
from a question connected with the essential doctrine of 
our religion, and therefore led tq a doctrinal reformation. 
The reformation might afterwards be begun in England 
on a mere claim of power, as a doctrinal reformation was 
sure to succeed. The neutrality of the question, whieh 
gave occasion to the English reformation, was at the 
same time productive of two considerable advantages. 
As it immediately but transferred to the sovereign the 
authority, which had been exercised by the pontiff, it left 
to the throne the regulation of the subsequent changes, 
and thus insured their moderation; and, as the separa- 
tion from Rome was effected independently of all tenets 
of religion, it left to the reformers of the English church 
an entire freedom in making a choice among the separa- 
tists of the continent. 

To this great revolution the foreign engagements of 
England appear to have been rendered instrumental by 
the frustrated ambition of Wolsey. Disappointed of the 
papal throne in the year 1522 by the election of Adrian 
VL., the tutor of the emperor, and again in the following 
year by that of Clement VII., the cardinal de Medici, 


10 Turner, vol i. pp. 10,57. This was 
in the year 1527. The first match con- 
templated by Wolsey for the king was 
with the duchess of Alencon, sister of 
Francis ; the second was with Renée the 
sister of his queen.—Ihbid., p. 134—160. 
The formér appears to have declined the 
proposal through respect for the feclings 
of Catherine; the marriage of the latter 


scems to have been opposed in the French 
court, because, as one of the danghters of 
Anne of Brittany, she was the heiress of 
one half of that province. In forming 
these plans Wolsey appears to have been 
influenced by resentment against Cathe- 
rine, who had reproved him for his ini- 
moral conduct, and by hatred of the 
emperor her nephew. 
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Wolsey, who had before paid his court to the emperor, 
attached himself to his great rival Francis, involving the 
pontiff in the struggle, and thus drew upon his sovereign 
and the pontiff the determined hostility of the former. 
The papacy, in the progress of the struggle, was com- 
pletely subjugated to the emperor, especially when the 
constable de Bourbon, who after his defection from Francis 
commanded the imperial army in Italy, had been by the 
necessities and the rapacity of his troops driven to the 
violence of plundering Rome and imprisoning the pontiff. 
In these circumstances the pontiff was not free to accede 
to a measure, which would have gratified the king of 
England by offending the emperor. 

With this very pontiff indeed the interest of the French 
court did at length prevail, and it seemed accordingly in 
the year 1533 that an accommodation might be effected 
with England; but in this important crisis" the delay of 
an English courier induced the papal court, though the 
most cautious in Europe, to pronounce against Henry a 
precipitate sentence, which decided his conduct. In 
renouncing the supremacy of the sec of Rome, which 
was done by an act of parliament passed in the following 
year, he burst the bond, which had retained his kingdom 
in subjection. The appeal, which he was forced to make 
to the scriptures for the justification of his conduct, was 
a challenge to a general freedom of religious enquiry ; 
and all his efforts to prove his unaltered orthodoxy, sup- 
ported as they were by his extraordinary authority, but 
served to moderate” the first movements of a great revo- 


7) Burnet, vol. i. p. 131. 

An important result of this modera- 
ting influence bas indeed prevailed through 
all the subsequent history of the church 
in the practice of reading in the pulpit 
written sermons, which is peculiar to the 
church of England, or imitated from it in 
some congregations of protestant dissen- 
ters, Those who in the time of Henry 


were licensed to preach, being often ac- 
cused by warm men on both sides, found 
it prudent to consider well what they 
should preach to their congregations, and 
to be able to prove what had been so de- 
livered ; ‘in which,’ adds the historian, 
¢of there was not that heat and fire, whieh 
the friars had showed in their declama- 
tions, so that the passions of the bearers 
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lution of religion and policy, and to preserve. the tran- 
quillity of the state. 

Such was the ascendency, which Henry maintained 
over his subjects, that he obtained from his clergy an 
acknowledgment of his ecclesiastical supremacy, before 
it was established by the parliament. The whole body 
was threatened with the penalties of the proceeding de- 
nominated a premunire, for having submitted to the 
Icgatine authority exercised by Wolsey, and it was inti- 
mated”, that no application for pardon would be favour- 
ably received, if the suprematy of the king were not 
acknowledged in the petition. In their apprehension of 
the severity of Henry they complied with the suggestion. 
The king was thus addressed as the head of the church 
by a body of clergy generally attached to the religion of 
Rome; and it remained for himself to determine, when 
it might be expedient to demand from the parliament a 
formal renunciation of the papal jurisdiction. 

As Wolsey**, desirous of choosing a queen for his 
master, had not favoured the divorce, when Anne Boleyn 
was the object, his disgrace and death were natural con- 
sequences of the disappointment of the king. The king 
was then at liberty to choose ministers more favourable 
to reformation. During the remainder of his reign 
accordingly his confidence was enjoyed by Cranmer, 
whom he soon advanced to the primacy of England ” ; 
and during the greater part of it by Thomas Cromwell, 
to whom, with the title of vicegerent, he delegated the 
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were not 60 much wroyght on by it, yet it 
has produced the greatest treasure of 
weighty, grave, and solid sermons, that 
ever the church of God had.’—Burnet, 
vok i. p. 308. 

45 Henry, vol. xii, p. 41. 

14 Turner, vol. ii. pp. 254, 273. 

15 Foreseeing the difficulties and dan- 
gexb ofthe situation, he had earnestly de- 
clined it, when offered by the king. The 
oath promising canonical obedience to the 
pope, which was customary on- such an 


appointment, he scrupled to swear; but 
was at length persuaded to do so, having 
previously, according to the suggestion 
of certain canonists and casuists, made a 
formal protestation, that he did not intend, 
by swearing that oath, to restram himself 
from doing what he thought to be his 
duty to God, to his king, and to his coun- 
try.—Burnet, vol. i. pp. 123, 124. The ex- 
pedient is lable to much i bart but it 
was at least not the trick of a crafty am- 
bition. 
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supremacy, which he had wrested from the pope. Cran- 
mer, who appears to have been of a conscientious ‘and 
disinterested **, but a timid and yielding character, was 
of all men the most fitted to influence the counsels of 
this boisterous and opinionative prince. His learning 
and virtue conciliated the respect of his sovereign, while 
his yielding disposition shunned every occasion of offence ; 
and the imminent danger, to which notwithstanding all 
his prudence he was exposed towards the end of this 
reign, affords a proof that more could not have been done, 
to draw Henry from his adherence to the doctrines of 


Rome. Cromwell, though 


76 In reply to the accusations urged 
against this prelate by Mr. C. Butler, in 
his Historical Memonrs of the Enghsh 
Catholics, vol. 1. pp. 139—141. Lond., 
1819, it may be remarked, 1. that at 19 
not true that Cranmer in any considerable 
degree adopted the principles of Luther 
at all durmy thereign of Henry. It has 
on the contrary been shown by Strype, 
that he held the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation with the church of Rome to the 
very last year of that reign, in which 
year he was induced by Ridley to relin- 
quish 1t—Mem of Cranmer, ch. xvin 
Ridley had been converted by readmg the 
treatise of Bertramn, written m the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, not by the Lu- 
therans.— Wordsworth. vol. 1. p. 302. 
Nor is it true, 2. that Cranmer employed 
the subterfuge of privately protesting 
against his oath of canonical obedience. 
Ife had openly objected to the appoint- 
ment on that very account, and the king 
had caused his scruple to be referred to 
canonists and casuists, according to whose 
direction he acted, making his protesta- 
tign, not im a private 100m, but in St. 
Stephen’s chapel at Westminster, before 
some doctors of the canon-law, repeating 
it when he took the oath, and causing it 
to be enrolled —Burnet, vol. 1. p. 124. 
Wordsworth, vol. 1. p.559. Though, 3. 
he had, in opposition to the express man- 
date of the king, argued three days against 
the bill of the six articles, he did uot, as 
is alleged, continue to, cohabit with his 
wife, but sent her away to Germany.— 


Strype’s Memoirs of Cranmer, p. 73. 


he had not enjoyed, like 


Lond, 1694. Burnet, vol. i. p. 313, 
There is, 4. no authonty from Burnet, as 
1s alleged, for saying, that he extorted 
from Anne Boleyn a confession of a con- 
tract, which he knew not to have existed, 
5. On the subject of persecution he was 
deeply guilty, especially in urging Hd- 
ward to sentence Joan Bocher to the stake: 
but it 1s not truly stated, that he persecuted 
ahke Catholics and Anabaptists, for in no 
instance does it appear that he persecuted 
the former ; nor 1s it noticed, that he was 
active in prevailing with Henry to sus- 
pend the seventies of the statute of the 
six articles. 6. In regard to the divorce 
of Anne of Cleves it 1s impossible to ex- 
culpate him; but on the other hand the 
Komish party cannot gain advantage 
from the concession, for the measure was, 
as Burnet has stated, furiously driven on 
by them, and the consent of Cranmer was 
extorted by a well-founded apprehension 
for his own safety —Ibid, p. 268. And, 
7. in respect to the concluding charge of 
1ngratitude and high treason, in endea- 
vouring to place lady Jane Grey on the 
throne aftcr the death of Edward, 1t 18 not 
true that he strove to effect this change of 
the succession appoimted by Henry; but 
on the contrary he avxiously avoided all 
participation in the measure, and at length 
yielded only to the personal solicitation of 
his sovereign, who was solicitous to se- 
cure religion from the known bigotry of 
Mary. May wenotthen retort the words 
of Mr. Butler; ‘we are astonished at the 
effect of party-spwit, and the mmteepidity 
of the writer’ ? 


oe 
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Cranmer, the advantages of a liberal education, yet, hav- 
ing been trained under Wolsey to habits of business, 
served Henry in the management of his new supremacy, 
in which he exercised as much indulgence to the reform- 
ers!’, as was practicable under such a master. 

The fall of Cromwell, which happened about seven 
years before the death of Henry, put a period to the 
office of vicegerency. No one desired to be placed ina 
situation so obnoxious and dangerous; and the Romish 
party, which was then in credit, was unwilling to con- 
tinue an office, which was an obstacle to a reconciliation 
with the see of Rome. Thenceforward Cranmer remained 
alone to manage the headstrong spirit of Henry, shielded 
from danger by the esteem, which his learning and vir- 
tue had excited in the breast of his sovereign. Here we 
perceive the influence of the divided ministration of 
Cromwell and Cranmer. If Cranmer had united with 
the see of Canterbury the viccgerency exercised by 
Cromwell, this office would probably have continued to 
form a part of the English hierarchy, and thus have 
established a domestic papacy. The distinctness of the 
two offices prevented the mischief. The ruin of the 
vicegerent deterred all from aspiring to the situation, 
from which he had fallen, and for ever extinguished an 
office, which must have proved embarrassing and pre- 
judicial. 

In his long reign of almost thirty-eight years Henry 
had six wives'*, of whom two perished by the hand of 
the executioner, two were divorced, and one died shortly 


7 Before he entered into the service of 
Wolsey, he had been favourably disposed 
towards the reformation by studying Eras- 
rmis’s translation of the New Testament. 
— Wordsworth, vol. 1. p. 284. 

# Catherine was marned im the year 
1509, and divorced in the year 1532; 
Anne Boleyn was then married, and be- 


heafled in the year 1536; Jane Seymour 


was married in the last-mentioned years 
and died in that which succeeded ; Anne 
of Cleves was married in the year 1539, 
and was divorced in the year 1540; Ca- 
therine Howard was married in the year 
1510, and was beheaded im the year 154 ; 
Catherine Parr was married in the year 
1543, and survived the king, who died in 
the year 1547, 
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after her marriage; the last, whom he married but four 
years before his death, survived him. It was accord- 
ingly observed by his contemporary Francis I., that he 
was always marrying and unmarrying himself. Capri- 
ciously as these marriages were contracted, or dissolved, 
they exercised influences, which may be distinetly traced 
in the history of the reformation of England. The repu- 
diation of the first queen, which was agitated during five 
years, gave occasion to the memorable rejection of the 
supremacy of Rome. Of the two who were beheaded, 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, the former was the 
zealous protectress of the reformers, as the latter was of 
the Romanists; and their violent deaths served in turn 
to restrain the eagerness of either of the two parties then 
contending for predominance, and that of the former in 
particular ® to detach the king from a connexion with the 
reformers of Germany, which he thought no longer ne- 
cessary to his interests. Jane Seymour, who died within 
a year and a half from her marriage, seems to have served 
only to produce a son, whose right of succession should 
be free from the objections attending the two preceding 
marriages of Catherine and Anne Boleyn, an event how- 
ever of creat importance, as that son was to be the mimor- 
king, in whose brief reign the reformed church of Eng- 
land was to be constituted. The marriage of Anne of 
Cleves, which had been projected by Cromwell*®, as an 
expedient for connecting Henry with the Protestants of 
Germany, proved to be one of the numerous instances, 
in which political men have been deceived in their mea- 
sures, for the disgust of the king, which soon afterwards 
caused the queen to be divoreed, put almost an end to 
all intercourse with them*', and thus secured to England 
the independence of its reformation. The last queen, 


19 Burnet, vol, iii. p 116. ® Rapin, vol. i. p. 802. 
Burnet, vol. i. pp. 281, 348. . 
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Catherine Parr, was a friend of the reformers, and by her. 
extraordinary discretion” in avoiding every occasion of 
offending the king, and especially in defeating the malice 
of her enemies, ced Henry, after all his fuctuation, to 
close his reign in a disposition favourable to the reforma- 
tion, insomuch that he ordered a new will to be pre- 
pared™, merely that he might exclude bishop Gardiner, 
the great champion of the Romanists, from the ofhces of 
executor and counsellor of his son and successor. 

By the ordinance issued for the regulation of religion 
in the year 1536, which began the reformation of Eng- 
land, the friends of reformation gained important advan- 
tages, though much of the doctrine of the church of 
Rome was retained. The scriptures™, together with the 
three creeds, were constituted the standard of doctrine, 
without any mention of the tradition of the church; four 
of the seven sacraments were omitted, penance alone 
being combined with baptism and the eucharist; and 
though it was pronounced good and charitable to pray 
for the dead, yet the doctrine of purgatory was declared 
to be uncertain, and the superstitious practices connected 
with it were abolished. Of the Romish system however, 
besides penance, auricular confession and the doctrine of 
transubstantiation were still maintained ; the ceremonies 
of the church were to be continued, as having mystical 
significations, which might assist in elevating the minds 
of worshippers to their true object; the use of images 
alse was allowed, though the people were to be ad- 
monished to address their worship to God ; and prayers 
were to be addressed to saints for their mediation, though | 
not for obtaining mercies directly from their power. At 
this time” the people of England were generally at- 


kan Rapin, vol. i. p, 846. * Thid., p. 206-—28, 
7 ene, vol. i. p. 333. ® Thid., p. 335, 
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tached to the religion of Rome, and a more considerable 
change might have produced only public confusion. 

That which was then done, was powerfully assisted 
by the promulgation of the scriptures in the vernacular 
language. Cranmer had in the same year, in which the 
papal supremacy was renounced, obtained permission to 
procure a translation; and the work” having been exe- 
cuted in the interval, the king in the year 1537 ordered 
that a copy should be placed in every church, to be read 
by all who might choose ¢o peruse it, and two years after- 
wards permitted all persons to purchase copies for the 
use of their families. The general press too was on this 
occasion*®’, perhaps for the first time, brought in aid ofa 
great public measure, many treatises adverse to the see 
of Rome being given to the public, among which were 
the King’s Primer published in the year 1535, and the 
Bishops’ Book published two years afterwards. 

Some further progress was made in thé year 1538 by 
instructions sent to the bishops, enjoining them to require 
of their clergy, that they should warn the people against 
superstitious and idolatrous practices, and to cause some 
of the richest and most venerated shrines to be destroyed. 
Here however the reformation was arrested in the year 
1539 by the statutes of the six articles, which enforced 


* The Bible, translated by William 


chiefly the common places of the Lord’s 
Tyndal, with the assistance of Miles Co- 


Supper, the marriage of priests, and the 


verdale, afterwards bishop of Exeter, had 
been printed at Hamburgh in the year 
1532, and again three or tour years after- 
wards. Betore the second edition was 
finished, Tyndal was put to death for his 
religion, in Flanders in the year 1536. It 
being then thenght prudent to use a 
feigned name, the book was entitled 
Thomas Mutthew’s Bible, though Tyndal 
before his death had furnished all except 
the Apocrypha, which was translated by 
John Rovers, put to death in the reign of 
Mary, who added also some marginal 
notes. ‘In this Bible were ce:tam pro- 
logues, and a special table collected of 
the common places in the Bible, and texts 
of scripture for proving the same; and 


mass, of which it was there said, that it 
was not to be found in the sertpture. This 
Bible, giving the clergy offence, was got- 
ten to be restrained. Some years after 
caine forth the Bible aforesaid, wheren: 
Cranmer had the great hand, which, as I 

suppose, was nothing but the former cor 
rected, the prologues and tahle being jeff, 
out.’—Strype’s Mem. of Cranmer, pp. 58, 

59. 


 Butler’s Hist. Mem. of the Catho-— 
lies, vol. i. p. 54. 

% The reformers however were not 
abandoned to the mercy of the clergy, but 
were to be tned by a jury-— } Vol, 
i, p. 248. 
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by the severest penalties the remaining doctrines and 
practices of the Romish church. The severity of that 
statute indeed” in a considerable degree defeated its own 
purpose, and under the administration of Cromwell it 
was almost suspended. After the fall of that minister, 
which occurred in the following year, the influence of 
Cranmer® procured by a commission from the king a 
declaration of the christian doctrine ‘ for the necessary 
erudition of a christian man,’ which, though it restored 
the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholics, yet esta- 
blished the true principle of christian salvation*', and 
defined the catholic church in its proper sense, as com- 
prehending all assemblies of men over the whole world, 
who receive the faith of Christ, and become members of 
the catholic church by a unity of love. 

As the monks were the great agents of the papacy, the 
suppression of the monasteries was indispensable to the 
successful establishment of the reformation. This impor- 
tant measure was rendered acceptable by the advantages 
promised to the nation and to individuals. Preparation 
had been unintentionally made, as has been already men- 
tioned, by the permission granted to Wolsey, author- 
ising him to dissolve a priory in Oxford™, and as many 
other small religious houses as he should choose, that he 
might be enabled to endow his literary establishments. 
The cardinal, encouraged by the popularity of this pro- 


Henry, vol. xii. p. 86. 

* Burnet, vol. i. p. 272—280. 

7 God, it is thefé said, is the chief 
causé of our justification: yet man, pre- 
vented by grace, is by his free consent 
and obedience a worker towards the attain- 
ing his owa justification. For, though 
it 18 only procured through the merits of 
Christ's death, yet every one must do 
many things to attain a mght and claim 
to that, which, though it was offered to 
all, yet was applied but to a few. Good 
‘works were said to be absolutely neces- 

‘ to salvation; these however weie 


not only outward corporal works, but in- 
ward spiritual woiks, as the luve and fear 
of God, patience. humility, and the hke; 
nor were they superstitious and human 
inventions, nor only moral works done by 
the power of natural reason; but the 
works of charity, flowing from a pure 
heart, a good conscience, aud faith un- 
feigned. The merit of good works was 
reconciled with the &eedom of the divine 
mercy, by stating that all our works were 
done by the grace of God.—Ipid., p, 279. 
® Henry, vol, xii, p, 247, 
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ceeding, solicited and obtained permission®™ to suppress 
more monasteries for the purpose of erecting new bishop- 
rics ; the papal bull was however not issued: until the 
year 1533, when it had been again solicited by Henry, 
the cardinal having died in the interval. The renun- 
ciation of the papal supremacy in the year 1534 at length 
gave occasion to the general suppression of the lesser 
monasteries, in number three hundred and seventy-six* ; 
and three years afterwards the measure was completed 
by the suppression of al> the more considerable institu- 
tions of the same kind. The execution” appears to have 
been facilitated by the statute of the str articles, inasmuch 
as it indicated, that the king was not unfriendly to the 
religion of Rome. The total number of monasteries dis- 
solved*® has been computed to amount to six hundred 
and forty-five, the yearly income of which, together with 
that of colleges, chantries, and other establishments also 
suppressed, composed a sum of one hundred and _ sixty 
thousand pounds, which was estimated to exceed a third 
part of all the ecclesiastical revenues of the kingdom. 
Twenty-seven mitred abbots were by this operation ex- 
cluded from the house of lords, so that an important 
change was effected in the political constitution of the 
country. It was proposed to the parliament, that the 
Jands, which had belonged to these houses, should be for 
ever attached to the crown, which should thus be ren- 
dered independent of any further supply, to be furnished 
by the people ; but, fortunately for the interest of free- 
dom, the proposal was successfully resisted by Cromwell, 
who suggested the expediency” of gaining a firm sup- 
port of the measure by parcelling the abbey-lands among 


8 Burnet, vol.i. pp. 54, 117, 182. aside the reformation, when these lands 
84 Ibid. p. 186, had been secured to their new proprietors, 
% Tbid., p. 248. proves the influence of this appropriation 
88 Parl, Hist., vol. iii, p, 145—172. of them an effecting that measure.——Lbid., 


* The facility, with which Mary set p, 327. 
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numerous proprietors. Six new bishoprics however were 
erected. ‘and endowed, of which five still exist, that ‘of 
Westminster having been since judged unnecessary. 
The family of Tudor raised the royal power to a height 
before unknown, and in the reign of Henry VIII. it ap- 
pears to have reached its utmost exaltation. In his 
latter years this prince was indeed rendered almost abso- 
lute by his obsequious parliament, an act being passed 
in the year 1540”, which gave to the royal proclamations 
the authority of law, though with a reservation in regard 
to the lives and rights of individuals, and another being 
passed threc years afterwards”, which empowered Henry 
to regulate at his pleasure the religious opinions of his 
people. Such unexampled aggrandisement was not 
indeed unnecessary at such a crisis; and it has accord- 
ingly been remarked that, in this dangerous conjunc- 
ture, nothing ensured public tranquillity so much, as the 
decisive authoiity acquired by the king, and his great 
ascendency over all his subjects. Hume however, in his 
anxiety to justify by precedent the arbitrary conduct of 
the princes of the house of Stuart, has represented* the 
authority of this monarch as much more arbitrary, than 
the facts would warrant. His subjects, captivated by 
the splendour of his exterior qualities, and desirous of 
conciliating his favour to their respective parties in reli- 
gion, between which he seemed to be suspended, were 
ready to adopt and sanction his most capricious meéa- 
sures. The attempt of Wolsey however to interfere per- 


et 


8 Par]. Hist,,vol.iii. p.152. Great ex- 


ceptions had been made to the legality of 
the Rinp’s proceedings in the articlesabout 
religion, and other injunctions published 
by fis authority, which were complained 
of as contrary to law, since by these the 
king had, without consent of parliament, 
altered.aome laws, and had laid taxes on 
his spiritual subjects.—Burnet, vol. i, p. 
251. Upon this act, adds the historian, 


were the great changes of religion in the 


non-: ge of Edward VI. grounded.—[bid,, 
25 . 


% Burnet, vol. i, p. 192; 

# Hume, vol. iv. p. 163. 

“ In particular hé asédfta;! and he-hed? 
been followed by doctor Lingard, that 
Henry received topnage aad pousdage 
several years before it was veated.in him, 
by the legislature, whereas. it wag, pats 
by his first pariament,,—Hallem’ og" 
stit, Hist., vol.i. p. 25, note, Lond, 1829. 
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sonally with the commons in a debate on a money-bill 
was steadily resisted ; a subsequent effort to levy a tax 
without the authority of the parliament excited so much 
discontent, that Henry found it prudent to declare, that 
he would ask nothing except asa benevolence; and in 
all his, changes of the ecclesiastical establishment, his 
divorces, and his settlements of the crown, he constantly 
sought the sanction of the legislature. Fortunately “ the 
obsequiousness of the parliament precluded all tempta- 
tion to exercise the dangerous prerogative, with which he 
was latterly invested, and thus preserved its privileges 
from the mischief, to which its own imprudencc had ex- 
posed them. It was also fortunate, that the unthinking 
profusion of Henry so speedily dissipated the treasures, 
which had been showered on him by the confiscation of 
the monasteries, and immediately disappointed the hope, 
which he had held out to the parliament, that the crown 
should never again be necessitated to require a subsidy. 
Such a consequence, if it had even operated during any 
length of time, must have been fatal to the liberties of 
England, as it would have deprived the people of their 
constitutional control. The extraordinary power exer- 
cised by Henry was soon effectually restrained by the 
minority of Edward VI., in the very commencement of 
whose reign “* it was accordingly deemed expedient to 
repeal a number of rigorous statutes, together with that 
which gave to royal proclamations the authority of law. 
As the nation had been in the reign of Henry accus- 
tomed to be directed by the government insthe concerns 
of religion, and the disorders of the commencement of a 
reformation had.been repressed by his energetic rule, 
more liberty might be given for its further progress, 


“* Millar's Hist. View of Engl. Gov., completed, a spedy a tenth and a if. 
vol. ii. pp. 439-441. teenth was deman and obtained —~ 


* Yn-‘the very next year aftr the sup- Henry, vol. 1. p.3ld. 
pression of the monasteries had been “ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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The weakness of a minority accordingly, while it per- 
mitted the constitution to recover from the injury, which 
it had sustained in the preceding reign, afforded a useful 
indulgence to the efforts of the reformers. Edward VI. 
was however no ordinary minor. Though he was not 
able to hinder that struggle of political parties, which 
served to reduce within its proper limits the royal autho- 
rity, he was sufficiently enlightened and serious to interest 
himself in the religious question of his time, and is be- 
lieved to have exercised an influence in effecting the 
ecclesiastical arrangements, by which his brief reign has 
been memorably distinguished. 

To Cranmer especially we look with gratitude as the 
father of the English reformation, for he principally con- 
ducted it from its imperfect commencement under Henry 
to the completion of the established church under Edward, 
cautiously employing for this purpose the ascendency, 
which his learning and piety had given him over the 
former, and openly and directly exerting the influence, 
which he possessed during the more favourable reign of 
the latter. The young prince, with a maturity of under- 
standing exceeding his years, was by his education 
strongly attached to the new opinions; and the greater 
part of the council appointed by the testament of his 
father, particularly his uncle the duke of Somerset, who 
was soon after the death of Henry chosen protector of 
the kingdom, were favourable to the views of Cranmer. 

in these circumstances the archbishop was at length en- 
abled to give form and consistency to the English church, 
first by a careful arrangement of its liturgy, and thea by 
a determination of those articles of faith, in which its 
clergy should be required to concur. A new liturgy was 
accordingly prepared in the year 1548”, and four years 


“© It has been satisfactorily shown by formed our offices, in most parts in which 
arthbishop Lawrence, that Cranmer they deviate from the ancient form, etd 
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afterwards a revised form of it was issued, which with 
some slight alterations has since continued to be used®. 
In the same year with the revision of the liturgy, articles 
of faith, forty-two in number, were also published, which 
aftef some omissions* were not only the basis of the 
thirty-nine afterwards authorised in the reign of Eliza- 
beth *, but almost verbally the same. 

An interesting remark of Burnet on the administration 
of the divine providence, in regard to the general pro- 


gress of the reformation, may here be introduced. 


the beginning of the reign 
seemed in Germany to be 


our articles gencrally, after the model 
which had bee furnished by Melancthon, 
correcting however the Lutheran doctrine 
of the eucharist, and in some other 1n- 
stances adopting more guarded and serip- 
tural forms of expression. Bampton 
Lect. Oxford, 1805. Zuimnegle and the 
Helvetic chinch, which he formed, held 
thut the bread and wine mn the eucharist 
are merely commemorative signs of the 
body and blood of Christ. Calvin and 
the church of Geneva inamtaimed a real, 
though spintual, presence of Chit in 
that sacrament.—Moshein, vol. iv. p. 374 
—378. The latter opimun was adopted 
by Cranmer for the church of England. 

8 ¢ If we except some additional prays 
ers and occasional forms, that have since 
been inserted, the difference between Ed- 
waid’s second book and the present con- 
sists principally im verbal or iubnical 
variations, most of which were made for 
the sake of removing ambizuities.’—Shep- 
herd’s Elucidation of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, 1trod. 

47 Seven were omitted, relating to 
grace, blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost, the obligation uf the moral law, 
the resurrection as not aleady past, the 
intermediate state of the soul, the millen- 
mum, and the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation. Others were at the same time 
ee vol. i, Records, p. 190, 

oe 

48 These, which were generally taken 
fiom the confession of Augsburgh, differ 
in this particular, that they contain 
an article on the doctrme of predes- 
tination, which was omitted from the 


In 


of Edward the reformation 


almost extinguished by the 


former; but archbishop Lawrence has 
proved that the true meaning of that 
article is to maitain the scriptural 
doctrine generally, without pronounc- 
ing on the nature of the decrees of 
God, whether they are arbitrary or re- 
spective. Nor in the revision of the ar- 
ticle in the ragn of Ehzabeth was there 
any disposition to éavour the doctrine of 
Calvin, for these words, § though the de- 
crees of predestination be unknown to us, 
yet,’ were omitted, as if to avoid, as much 
as possible, every thing which could lead 
the mind to the subject. The ambiguous 
interpretation of Burnet, which even ine 
clines towards the doctrine of Calvin, 
seems to have been suggested by a poh- 
tical desne of concilating the Whigs in 
the dangerous crisis of the revolution, 
An attempt to gratify the dissenters by 
anact of comprehension in the year 1689 
having failed, 1t appears to have been 
judged prudent ten years afterwards, to 
gratify them with an ambiguous inter- 
pretation of the article, which related to 
the great subject of doctrinal disagree- 
ment. The author at the same tine, 
with characteristic management, declined 
to attach himself to either party, but tur 
his own sentiments referred his readers 
generally to the early doctrine of the 
Greek church. It may assist mn deter- 
mining the origin of the ambiguity, that 
the commentator has himself, 12 another 
work, informed us, that his patron W1il- 
liam, then the supreme head of the church 
of England, adhered to the doctrine of 
absolute decrees. — Hist. of His Own 
Time, vol, ui. p, 423. Lond. 1753, « 
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dissolution of the league of Smalkalde, by the capture of 
its protectors the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of 
Hesse, and by the interim published and enforced by 
Charles V. In England however it was then favoured, 
and an asylum was there afforded to those, who were 
forced to fly for their religion. Again, a year before 
the death of Edward, when the persecution of Mary’s 
bigoted reign was approaching in England, the Protest- 
ants obtained in Germany, by the peace of Passau, a firm 
and lasting establishment, and were in their turn enabled 
to afford protection to the fugitives of England. 


pipe Go CHAPTER XI. 


Of the history of England, from the accession of Mary in the year 
1553, to that of James I. in the year 1603. 


Mary queen in the year 1553.—Married to Philip of Spain—Origin of the Puritans, 
1554.—Elizabeth queen, 1558.—Oath of supremacy required of members of the 
house of commons, 1562 —Separation of the Puritans begun, 1566.—Bull issued 
against Elizabeth by Pius V.,1570.—Another issued by Gregory XIII., 1580.— 
Penal laws enacted against Popery, 1585.—Mary of Scotland put to death, 1587.— 
The Spanish armada defeated, 1588.—The first poor-law, 1601. 


NotuinG is at the first view so surprising in the history 
of the English government, as the facility with which 
the religion of the nation was shifted from the protestant 
belief of Edward to the popery of Mary, and then again 
to the protestantism of Elizabeth. It appears unaccount- 
able that a nation, which had recently under Edward 
completed the arrangement of its reformed religion, 
should so easily have acquiesced’ in the accession of 
Mary, from whom it was natural to apprehend the utmost 
anxiety to re-establish the religion of Rome. The ex- 
planation is however furnished by the melancholy inci- 
dent of the brief usurpation of the lady Jane Grey. The 
succession to the crown had been embarrassed by the 
two divorces !, which, by dissolving the first and second 
marriage of Henry VIII., had vitiated the titles of his 
daughters Mary and Elizabeth ; and the difficulty had 
been increased by the interfering provisions of two acts 
of parliament, and by those of the last will of Henry, 
which omitted all mention of the issue of his sister the 
queen of Scotland. Edward, in his anxiety to protect 
the protestant establishment from the religion of Mary, 


Rapin, vol. ii, p. 27, &c. 
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ventured amidst this confusion to annul the will of his 
father, and named for his successor the lady Jane Grey, 
the grand-daughter of a sister of Henry, who had been 
educated a Protestant. This lady, just before the death 
of Edward, had been married to a son of the duke of 
Northumberland, offensive to the nobles for his pride, 
and to the people for his cruelty. The general hatred, 
which her husband had provoked, drove even the Pro- 
testants to seek protection in the succession of Mary, de- 
ceived by a promise, which she.had given to the people 
of Suffolk, that no change should be made in the religion 
of the state. The reluctant and interesting usurper, who 
soon expiated her offence on the block, was thus the un- 
conscious instrument of advancing a popish queen, in 
contradiction to the very purpose, for which she had 
been nominated to the succession. 

Of the fifty years comprehended within this chapter 
little more than five belonged to Mary, the remainder 
constituting the brilliant and important reign of Eliza- 
beth. The brevity of the former reign appears to have 
been accommodated to the influences, which it exercised 
upon the religion of England, in rendering the people by 
persecution more attached to the reformation, and in giving 
occasion to the introduction of another sect of reformers, 
from which afterwards sprang the presbyterian Protcst- 
ants of the country. 

As it was the fortune of the English reformation to be 
reccived by tke people from the government, it may 
easily be conccived that a short interval of persecution 
might have a salutary operation in rousing the minds of 
men to a more lively interest in favour of the new tenets’, 


* This was anticipated by the martyr and play the man}: we shall fis day 
Latimer. When this bishop and Ridley ght such a candle by; God’s grace in 
were fastened to the stake, at which they England, as I trust will never be put vont, 
suffered death, the former said to the ©—Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biogr., vol. 1. 
latter, Be of good comfort, master Ridley, p, 420 
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and thus rendering that more generally a personal, which 
might else have been little more than a political religion. 
Aceustomed as the people had been to be directed by 
Henry, or by the ministers of Edward, in regard to the 
precise extent, to which the changes in their religious 
practices or opinions might be carried, they could not 
easily have felt the sincerity of religious conviction, if 
they had not for a time been exposed to a persecution, 
whieh should teach them to cherish those changes as 
their own, instead of acqpiescing in them as the measures 
of their government. 

Every thing contributed to qualify Mary for thus en- 
dearing to the Protestants of England the reformed church 
which they had established. ‘The daughter of Catherine, 
she was even by her birth devoted to the support of the 
papal pretensions, which had been rejected in the divorce 
of her mother; connected by the ties of consanguinity 
with the royal family of Spain, she had imbibed in her 
infancy every sentiment of attachment to the religion of 
Rome, of which that family was then the great support 
among the governments of Europe; and by nature ex- 
tremely confined in her understanding, she was in her- 
self peculiarly incapable of justly appreciating the tenets 
of contending churches, or of extending any indulgence 
to those, whose opinions differed from her own. To 
facilitate her elevation she expressly promised to the 
men of Suffolk’, that she would make no change in 
regard to religion; but very soon afterwards, in a decla- 
ration made im her council, she promised merely that no 
force should be employed in the concerns of religion, and 
ina proclamation she informed her subjects generally, 
that force should not be employed except with the au- 
thority of the parliament. By all the arts of manage- 
ment, influence, and even violence, a parliament was 


8 Rapin, vol. ii. py 30-32, 42, 


812 
assembled, on which she could depend for. support 5 .and 


in the second year of her reign was begun a persecution 
80 severe *, that her own bishops, ‘and even Philip of 
Spain, whom she had married in the interval, wene 
ashamed of the cruelty of her measures, and endeavoured 
to vindicate themselves from the reproach by reciprocal 
accusations, the bishops ascribing the guilt to the court, 
and Philip recriminating on the bishops. 

That the two princesses, Mary and Elizabeth, should 
have been permitted, amidst the struggle of contending 
parties, to ascend each in her turn the throne of Eng- 
land, and occasion the two alterations of the religion of 
the state, is a remarkable and curious circumstance, 
especially as each was indebted even for personal safety 
to a principal person of the party opposed to her own. 
Henry, irritated by the resistance of Mary, was long 
disposed to strike terror into his subjects by putting her 
to death*, and avas withheld only by the gentle influence 
of Cranmer. Elizabeth on the other hand owed her safety, 
in the reign of her sister, to the policy of Philip’. That 
prince was probably at first induced to interpose by the 
desire of conciliating the affections of the English, per- 
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“ The smallest number assigned for V., which was renewed by two other pan- 


those, who died in the flames during the 
reign of Mary, is two hundred and eighty- 
four.—Rapin, vol. i. p. 48. Mr. Butler 
has remarked, that the number of those, 
who suffered death for their religion, as 
he represents, under Elizabeth, was calcu- 
Jated by Dodd at one hundred and ninety- 
one, and by doctor Milutr at two hundred 

: feun—Hist. Mem., vol. i. pp. 177, 
178. Either of these numbers 18 consi- 
dembly Hess than that of those, who suf- 
fered yn the, time of Mary; but the im- 
Pottant distinction of the two cases is that 
the seyeritias df Elizabeth were provoked. 
It is admitted by Mr. Butler, that the 
laws adverse ‘td the Roman Catholics were 
not putinto particular activity during the 
fivdt ted years of her reign, and that dur 
ing ten more ‘the gibbet was not raised, 


yorthe fire kindled’ ‘The bull of Pius 


tiffs, Gregory XIII. anc Sixtus V., be- 
yan the system of violence, and the ¢on- 
duct of Ehzabeth was defensive.—Ibid., 
p. 192, &c. a! we u* 
5 Burnet, vol. i p. 222. 
® Ibid., p.267. Gardinet‘had proented 
a warrant, signed. by same privy-coun¢)) 
lors, for the execution of Miizabeth : bat, 
when the heutenant. applied to the :queer 
to learn her pleasure, she denied all knaw- 
ledge ofit. As Mdry however ‘¢ontinued 
to place confidgncg in Garding, it would 
seem that’she would not’ Hove “been’ dis. 
pleased with. the execptiion, af she coul 
have denied all peeccaan lars it, me 


might perbeps haya jsacrifiged those, -by 


whom.it had been signed, Elizabeth ap- 
- pears to ‘have been’ aftervatae i ib to 


act in the same manner in regard to Mary 


Of Scotlantl,—Repin, vol, ii. p. 38, note. 
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haps that he might become the true, ‘and not metely the 
matrimonial king, of their country, and afterwards, when 
he despaired of having children by the queen, by:a fear 
of leaving the succession open to the queen of Scotland, 
who was to be married to the dauphin of France,: and: by 
a hope, which he vainly endeavoured to realise after the 
death of Mary, of effecting a matrimonial connexion with 
the sister of his queen. The advancement of Mary to 
the throne, which was much facilitated, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, by the great unpopularity of the duke 
of Northumberland, with whom her competitor, the lady 
Jane Grey, had become connected, was also assisted by 
the divorce of the mother of Elizabeth, which involved 
her title in the same difficulty with that of Mary, and 
obliged her to maintain the validity of the will of her 
father, as it called her to the throne next after that 
princess. 

As many of the English protestants’,-as could with- 
draw from the persecuting fury of Mary, fled into those 
parts of the continent, in which the prevalence of the 
reformation encouraged them to hope for a friendly re- 
ception, Their deviation however from the Lutheran 
doctrine of the cucharist deprived them ofthe protection 
of the Lutheran protestants of Germany, and drove them 
into a connexion with the followers of Calvin. They 
were not indeed unanimous in embracing the tenets of 
that leader. At Frankfort, where they were most nu- 
merous, they were admitted to the use, of the French 
church, on the condition of adopting the french confes- 
sion of faith and form of worship ; and from their accept- 
‘ance of this condition, which occurred in the year 1554, 
has ‘been dated the rise of the Puritans. The other 
exiles, who had: been settled chiefly at Strasburgh, ad- 
hered to the liturgy, which had been published by Cran- 


1 Neal's Hint, of the Puritans, yol, i. p. 101, Bath, 1798. 
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mér in the preceding reign, strenuously resisting thé 
yevitation of their brethren at Frankfort to accede to 
their new regulations. When the accession of Elizabeth 
allowed the return of these fugitives of religion, they 
brought home with them the schism, by which they had 
been divided in the season of their distress. 

While this division occurred among the exiles, some 
predisposition made preparation at home for the recep- 
tion of the foreign doctrine. ‘This appears to have been 
a result of the bigotry of Mary, for it manifested itself 
among those, whom she had thrown into prison, that 
they might answer for their faith at the peril of their 
lives, probably through the excitement of their unhappy 
circumstances. ‘Those who were thus confined together 
in the prison of the King’s Bench, differing in regard to 
the doctrine of predestination, one of them, named Brad- 
ford, prepared a statement of the doctrine of absolute 
deerecs, which che submitted to the three leaders of the 
English reformation, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, then 
moprisoned at Oxford’. Of these Ridley alone appears to 
have sent an answer ; and though his reply is not extant, 
it has been sufficiently proved to have been unsatisfac- 
tory from a subsequent letter of Ridley, which also con- 
tains these remarkable words, ‘ in these matters | am so 
fearful, that I dare not speak farther, yea almost none 
otherwise, than the text doth (as it were) lead me by the 
hand.’ That the previous declaration, contained in the 
articles of the church, was not then considered as esta- 
blishing the dectrine, is manifest from the letter, which 
Bradford sent with his statement, for in that letter he 
urged the three prelates to give their approbation: as 

8 Authentic Documents relating tothe inferred from the use of the words ‘ in 
Predest, Controversy, &c., by Dr. Law-  Chnist,’ that Bradford did not hold, the 
rence, Oxford, 1819. The statement of  supralapsarian opmion ; but these words 
Bradford did not maintain the doctrine occur also in the Scotish, and even in the 


of reprobation, into which question he Westminster confession of farth, 
would not enter. Doctor Lawrence has 
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they might think good, and threatened that he would 
complain of them unto God in the last day, if they would 
not, as they might, help something in this behalf. It is 
a curious fact, that even in this commencement of the 
separation, and amidst all the horrors of the situation of 
the prisoners, the doctrine of an absolute predestination 
is represented in the opposing statement of John Trewe, 
as exhibiting its evil influence on the conduct of its 
advocates, for they are described as addicted to gaming 
of various kinds even in that sad extremity. 

The reign of Elizabeth is the period, to which an Eng- 
lishman is accustomed to look back, as the brightest and 
most cheering in the annals of his country. Schooled by 
adversity, and stored with that learning’, which had 
been her resource and her consolation, this extraordinary 
woman preserved almost without interruption the domestic 
tranquillity of her kingdom during almost the half of a 
century, while the neighbouring countries of the conti- 
nent were torn by religious contention, maintained almost 
alone against Spain, Austria, and France, the battle of 
the Protestants, and first developed those naval energies 
of her subjects, which have since spread the commerce 
of this empire over the ocean, and at the close of two 
centurics upheld the political balance of the world, and 
saved it from the curse of a universal dominion. In her 
character frailties and faults have doubtless been disco- 
vered. It has been perceived that she was foolishly 
vain of her person, and haughty and arbitrary in her 
communications with her parliaments; but these consi- 
derations lose their importance when we reflect on the 
difficulties of her situation, and the splendour of her 


® One day conversing with Calignon, to take a copy of a Greek epigram coms 
afterwards chancellor of Navarre, she osed by herself, and asked his opinion 
showed him Latin translations of some of im regard to a few passages of Lycophron, 
the tragedies of Sophocles and of two of | which she was then preparing to trans- 
the orations of Demosthenes, which she late.—Hlenault’s Chron. Abri vol, ii. 
had made. She likewise permitted him pp, 25, . 
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gavernment. The ruling principle of her conduct, ‘amidst 
all.the. arrogance of her behaviour and language, was 
the;conciliation of public opinion’, but without diy 
timeorous.spirit of concession. While she studiously ‘and 
successfully courted the general approbation of her sub- 
jects, she firmly repressed the growing faction of the 
Puritans. Her reign too, the period of Hooker, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, has been crowned with a literary dis- 
tinction”, which cannot be paralleled in our history. 
So improved was our language in this interesting period, 
that Johnson has declared his opinion’, that from the 
authors, which rose in her time, a speech might be 
formed. adequate to all the purposes of use and elegance. 
To her protecting care extended to Ireland’, then sunk 
in barbarism, are its people at this time indebted for the 
blessings of a liberal education, and the very oppor- 
tunity of speculating on her government, which has 
given being to .the present work, may thus be traced 
directly to her provident bounty. 


10 When she was threatened with the 
armadu of Spain, she appealed to the pub- 
lig,epigion by causing the first English 
newspaper, the English Merturie, to be 
published, in the form of a small pamph- 
let.—Andrews’s Contin, of Henry, vol. 1. 
p-1145, note. Lond., 1796. The French 
gazette was published in the year 1631, 
or forty-three years afterwards.—Henault, 
vq, yi.,p. 69. The credit of the oriyinal 
Invention seems however to be due to Ve- 
nive, the word gazette having been de- 
hy from the name of a small Venetian 
cat! Pezetta, which was $< price of such 
4 Lab Le n, In tha year 1821 about 
eleven’ millions of copies of the daily 
— pepesy, pf, London alone were circu- 
lated —Quart. Rev., No. 55, p. 203. 

Hi Hooker, in-his: Ecclesiastical Polity, 
aly efended the ecclesiastical establish- 
méatidf his-country dyainst the efforts of 
those, who laboured to introduce in its 
place the discipline of the church of 
Geneva., -Of the, two great poets of this 
reign Spenser was the poet of chivalrous 
sentimerits and manners, Shakespeare the 


bard of general and real nature. Of the 
language then so highly improved, we 
may say, in companng it with the more 
terse phraseology of France, as Quinte 
han said of his own language, compared 
with that of Greece :—Non possumus esse 
tam graciles ? simus fortiores: sublititate 
vincimur ? valeamus pondere : proprid~ 
tatis penes illos est certiur copia ? vanca- 
mus Ingenio. Nur have we any reason 
for conceding to that prosaic language 
the praise of superior adaptation to poetry, 
as the Roman critic has yaeldetl it tp the 
exquisitely musical apeoctt ofGreece. To 
the language of Italy on the contrary wei: 
may allow a superior fitness for poefi cal 
composition, la raust a Prom! ‘l¥ 

competition its loose and yl-cons ee 
yrose. The French ‘lang ‘apd aie 

thus to be pre-eminently that of sadiety), » 
the Italian that df poetry, the Enghsh the 
energatic expreasion, bbth off the! edascts!' 
ings and of the imaginings of the mind, 


H Preface tothe Dictionaby. 0-070“ 
13 The University of Dublin’ was * 


founded by her in she year 1563, °°!) ” 
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_ Though Elizabeth owed her safety in the reign of her 
sister chiefly to the politic protection of Philip, she was 
partly guarded in this critical interval by her own prw- 
dence, as it afterwards facilitated her accession tothe throne. 
She not only abstained with caution from all the concerns 
of the government, devoting her whole time and attention 
to literature, but she even conformed to the rites of thé 
religion of Rome, and left it doubtful whether she would 
ever attempt to renounce them. To this conformity she 
was the more easily disposed, as she was at all times 
attached to a splendid ceremonial in religious worship, 
from which she thought the reformers in the reign of 
her brother Edward had too far receded. This part of 
her character particularly disposed her to repress the 
first efforts of the Puritans, and thus to draw that line 
of demarcation between the established church and the 
Presbyterians, which was so important in the subsequent 
operations of the government. It has indeed been main- 
tained that she was in her heart a Roman Catholic”, in- 
duced only by the circumstances of her situation to 
espouse the cause of the Protestants: but the very parts 
of her conduct, which have given some plausibility to 
this opinion, may be explained by that prudence, which 
had marked her earlier life, and was still necessary 
amidst the difhculties surrounding her throne ; nor can it 
easily be believed that the daughter of Anne Boleyn 
should have been really inclined to that religion, by 
which the marriage of her mother was proscribed, and 
her own birth pronounced illegitimate. The evasion™,, 
with.‘which she replied to the inquiry concerning her’ 
opinién of the real presence of Christ in the sacrament 
of’ the ‘Lord's ‘Sypper, sufficiently proves, that she did, 
not hold the doctrine of transubstantiation. = 


i Milner’ a Letters'to a ‘Prebondary, p. Christ was the word, that’ ave it ;* 
193.. Cork, 02; He took the bread, and biake it 
Her reply is gaid to hav Deon this: And'what the word did makvif, Says 
That J believe, and take it, 
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It may easily be understood that the difficulties”, 
which presented themselves to Elizabeth at her acces- 
siea, would naturally cause some vacillation in her 
conduct. She had seen the religion, in which she had 
been educated, proscribed by Mary with little opposition, 
and must therefore have felt that the re-establishment 
of it would require much management. To her also, as 
a female, the resumption of the supremacy of the crown, 
which had been vindicated by her father, may naturally 
have appeared a matter of delicacy, and even of scrupu- 
lous hesitation. In these circumstances it cannot be 
deemed surprising, that she should, immediately after her 
accession, have made a conciliatory notification of that 
event to the Roman pontiff, though neither can it reason- 
ably be inferred, that in this measure she could have had 
any further purpose, than to establish a moderated refor- 
mation in connexion with that see. Fortunately however 
for the reformed church of these countries, the papal see 
was then held by a pontiff, who rejected all conciliation, 
and would admit no compromise. Paul 1V."’ replied te 
her ambassador, that the kingdom of England was held 
but as a fief of his see; that she, being illegitimate, had 
no title to the succession; that he could not contradict 
the declarations of preceding pontifis ; and that she must 
submit herself absolutely to his free disposition. A cone 
ciliatory spirit’® was manifested two years afterwards, by 
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16 To the real difficulties of that crisis 


performed by four aaa duly invested 
an imeginary one has ken added by Ro- 


with the episcopal character, three of them 


man Catholics, who have supposed a fatal 
interruption of episcopal ordination, Kit- 
chin bishop of Liandaff having alone 
taken the oath of supremacy; and the 
objection Has been twice urged within a 
yery few years. Jt bas however been 
proved, that the story of a mock conse- 
cration, celebrated on this account at the 
Nag’s Head tavern in Cheapside, is des- 
titute of all reasonable evidence, and that 
the consecration of Parker in particular 


the see of Canterbury was regularly 


having been bishops in the reign of Ed- 
ward, though deprived of their sees by 
Mary, and the fourth being a suffragan 
bishop of Bedford. It is remarkable that 
no such difficulty can be at all alleged 
against the succession of the bishops of 
Jieland, mne having conformed in the 
reign of Elizaheth.—The Validity of Enge 
hish Ordination Establhshed, by Doctor 
Kirmgton. Dubl., 1818, ‘ 

7 Butler's Hist. Mem, vol. 4 ip. 154, - 

8 Pius IV. in the year 1660 sent ‘an 
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the succeeding pontiff Pius 1V., but the opportunity had 
been lost by the intractable arrogance of the former, and 
the reformation of the English church had then been 
irrevocably decided. 

It was not in these times contemplated, that the reli- 
gion of any portion of the people could be permitted to 
be different from that, which was authorised by the state. 
Elizabeth however was not disposed to enforce with 
rigour the ecclesiastical ordinances of her government. 
When she was solicited .by the emperor and some othet 
princes '* to grant indulgence to the Roman Catholies, 
and particularly to allow them to have one church in 
every town, she professed gencral kindness towards them, 
and intimated an intention of endeavouring to cure by 
connivance their refractory spirit. During ten years of 
her reign” the greater part of them continued to attend 
divine service in the churches of the Protestants. Though 
this practice was then discontinued, haying been con- 
demned by some eminent theologians of the council of 
Trent, a considerable degree of lenity was still observed 
by the government, for the clergy of their religion”, when 
they addressed James at his accession to the throne of 
Ieneland, declared that ‘ the queen always professed to 
punish none for their religion, and that the first twelve 
years of her reign, as they were free from blood and per- 
secution, so were they fraught with all kinds of worldly 
prosperity.’ 

The laws enacted in the reign of Ekzabeth, virtually 


eminent ecclesiastic to Elizabeth, ear- same pope afterwards urged the queen to 


nestly entreating her to return to the 
bosom ef the church, and offering to an- 
tiw, the sentence pronounced concerning 
the marmmage of her mother, to ratify the 
hitargy by his authority, and to grant to 
the Engtish the use of the sacrament 
under both kinds. The ecclesiastic had 
proceeded as far as ‘Calais, but by a de- 
termination ef the royal council was 1e- 
fused admission into England. The 


send an ambassador to the council of 
‘Trent, and permit her prelates to attend. 
Her answer was, that she could not treat 
with any power, the authority of which the 
parhament had declared to be untawfel.—+ 
Butler's Hist. Mem., vol. i. pp. 152, 153,’ 

19 Ibid., vol. m. p. 144. 

£0 Tbid., p. 171. 

2 Thid., p. 189. 
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excluding Homan Catholics from the house of commons, 
and prascribing their religion, were not framed without 
urgent provocations. In the year 1562, the fifth of her. 
reign, an act of parliament was passed, which requited 
that, besides certain other classes of persons, all members 
of every future house of commons should swear the oath 
of the supremacy of the queen®, the lords however not 
being subjected to that obligation, as persons of whose 
loyalty the queen was sufficiently assured. This law was 
occasioned by the practices of the agents of Rome®, 
which menaced the tranquillity of the kingdom; but, 
though in itself severe”, it was administered with much 
lenity. In the year 1585, a system of penal regulations 
was established, the purpose of which was to suppress 
throughout the kingdom the religion of Rome, by deprivs 
ing those who professed it of all ministers for the cele- 
bration of its rites, and of all opportunity of receiving: 
education from other countries, while it was denied to 
them at home. This was indeed a proceeding of extreme 
severity, which only the last necessity of political defence 
could justify, and this not as against religionists, but as 
against traitors. That such was the case of the English 
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manner of persons under God, so that no 
foreign power had any rule over them — 
Ibid., vol. in. p, 366—369. A corre, 


* The supremacy of Henry VIII. was 
tmanimously acknowledged by the con- 
vocation in the year 1530 with this limi- 


tation, quantum per Christi legem licet, 
The limitation was understood by the one 
‘to confine it to temporal matters, 

8 other to admit the administration 
{those of an ecclesiastical nature, so far 

8 it should ‘be conformuuie to the gospel. 
The king trusted that4t would in time be 
forgotten, as indeed 1t was.—Burnet, vol. 
ik pp. 42,'53. About five years after- 
watds tiie supremacy was confirmed by 
ah act of parliament without the limita- 
tiom: Soon after the first session of par< 
liament in the rdign-of Elizabeth the oath 
of supremacy was tendered to the bishops, 
but refuaed: by allexeept Kitchin bishop 
of Llandaff. -The queen then published 
injunetiong, in . which. she .declared-that 
phe claimed only # sovereignty over all 


sponding change was made in the articles, 
Edward having, in those published itt his 
reign, been declared to pe ‘ after Christ 
the supreme head on earth of théelrarcti! 
of England and Ireland? 2 ot o'er 

% Nares’s Mem.’ of - 
vol. ii. p. 290, note. Lond., 1830. 

*4 To refuse a second time to take the 
oath was then pronouneed te’ the tivésdh, 
wh Se ate 
only in the third instance, : But, with she. 
approbatson-efthe queen, arcbhishopPag~'- 
kee wrote to his siffrappnd, dweetimp them / 
to be very careful how flley-tendered the - 
oath a second time,..and .desiting: that - 
they would, before they should do s0, ita! 
form hima ofthe eiw ould, * 


88 Regia, wel, fii py 1POe-H! 2... 
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government has been amply proved. ‘ The Roman .pon- 
tuk, Pius. V., by a bull issued in the year 1570, declared 
agdinst Hhizabeth all the hostility of the church of Rome; 
and‘ for supporting this bull there was an influx of mis- 
stonary priests from foreign seminaries, which had been 
established for their education. The bull was the more 
alarming, as it directed the Roman Catholics to consider 
1% as obligatory only when a favourable opportunity 
might occur. In the year 1580 Gregory XIII.* re- 
newed the bull of Pius V., and issued another to incite 
the Irish to rebellion by a promise of the same plenary 
indulgence, which had been offered to encourage the 
crusades. 

The political situation of Elizabeth and her kingdom 
was at this time truly alarming. Her throne was me- 
naced by a general confederacy of Roman-catholic 
powers, especially the pope, the emperor, and the kings 
of Spain and France ; and Mary of Scotland, the claim- 
ant of her succession”’, presented herself as the object 
of the combination of these foreign powers, and of the 
conspiracies of the Roman Catholics of England. How: 
far the bigotry of popery could drive men in that age, was 
sufficiently illustrated by the massacre of Saint Bartho- 
Jomew’s day, perpetrated in France in the year 1572, 
celebrated as it was by a papal jubilee*. The struggle 
of Elizabeth was for independence and safety, and every 
measure, which the defence of these interests might jus- 
tify, she was free to adopt. In that struggle were involved 


= Whea the armeda was almost ready 
to: saat against Kngland, Sixtus V. re- 
paalec ed andther bull the sentence of 
eposition aleady pronounced by Pius 
Vi end XiiL. It should be ob- 
served. that Pius Vi. wae beatiGied in the 
fel 1622, and canonized in the year 
7 Mary was the grand-daughter of the 
elder utster of Henry ViLI., but had been 


VOL. III. 


overlooked in his disposition of the guo- 
cession, Frances duchess of a = 
dauyhter of a younger sister, being name 
ca hg will is aseesd Ehzabeth. The 
latter, by marrying after the death of the 
duke her master of the horse, a young 
commoner, had disparaged the pretension 
which the will had given her. 

aie Nares’s Mem. of Lord Burghley, p. 
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the security.and the permanence of the reformation, for 
Ragland was the common protector of persecpted Pror 
testants ; but to Elizabeth it presented itgelf as 4 palitigal 
emergency, and her conduct ¢laims to he judged and 
estimated by the general principles of justifiable policy. 

The death of the unfortunate Mary of Scotland has 
thrown a dark shade of criminality over the conduct of 
this otherwise brilliant sovereign. It appears that 
Elizabeth herself did not think her conduct in this parr 
ticular justifiable, for she plainly desired that the death 
ef Mary might be effected without her concurrence. The 
tranquillity, however, which she maintained in her own 
kingdom amidst circumstances so perilous, and the as- 
cendency which she preserved over her people to the 
last moment of so long a reign, sufficiently attest the 
worldly policy, which regulated her measures ; and it may 
afford some palliation in another view, that there was 
not yet in existence any known code of law for regulating 
the international intercourse of states, the noble treatise 
of Grotius not having been published until the year 1625, 
thirty-eight years after the death of Mary. 

While the government was gradually detaching itself 
fromthe Roman Catholics on the one part, it was also on 
the other separating those Protestants, who had attached 
themselves to the system of Geneva, from the genuine 
members of the church of England, as it had been esta- 
blished by Cranmer, and restored by Elizabeth. From 
these two ecclesiastical arrangements all the succeeding 
movements of ‘he government have had their origin. 

The separation of the Puritans from the established 
church occurred in the year 1566, four years after the 
virtual exclusion of the Roman Catholics from the house 
ofcommons. The act of uniformity, passed in the second 
year of Elizabeth, gave occasion to the one, as the act of 
supremacy had given occasion to the other. From the 
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enactment of the former those, who had brought with them 
from Geneva other notions of ceremonial and discipline, 
continued to express their discontent, until at length®, 
the enforcement of the act of uniformity having deprived 
all the ministers, who entertained such sentiments, 
these resolved in the year 1566 to hold separate assem- 
blies, in which, rejecting altogether the English liturgy, 
they should worship agreeably to the service-book of 
Geneva. The Puritans however long cherished the 
hope of effecting such a change in the established church, 
as might render it conformable to their own principles ; 
nor did they constitute a regular presbytery until the year 
1572”, when they began to despair of accomplishing their 
purpose. 

That no plan of mutual toleration could have been 
adopted, is evident from the testimony of the historian 
of the Puritans, who has acknowledged that these were 
not less anxious for an act of uniformity,than the other 
Protestants, without any indulgence for those, who 
should differ from themselves, and that the only struggle 
between the two parties was, whether the ritual of Ed- 
ward VI. or that of Calvin should be exclusively sanc- 
tioned by the legislature. The notion of an enlarged 
toleration was not suited to the spirit of the time, and 
misconception must be the consequence of judging of its 
transactions by the application of such a principle. 

Fortunately for the established church the exiles, 
while they were on the continent, had been divided in 
their sentiments ; and it is remarkable tht those”, who 
had resorted to Strasburgh and some other towns for the 
advantage of visiting public libraries, and attending the 
eras of professors, adhered to the liturgy of Edward, 


= ee Hist. of the Puritans, vol. i. PP. 204, "205. Bath, 1793, 
© Ibid., p. 236. *1 Ibid., p. 127. ® Ibid., pp. 102, 1 
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MI. . This: cireumstance. much diminished the difficulty, 
by! which Elizabeth was embarrassed in‘ the formation 
of: der establishment, for a portion of learning ayd..jm; 
pdoved talents was thus reserved for its support. Such 
was notwithstanding the scarcity of qualified ministers”, 
that, if this advantage had not presented itself, it might, 
in separating from the Roman Catholics, have been 
forced into an incorporation with the Puritans. 

The political influence of the principles of the Puritans 
became even then apparent, in cherishing a spirit of free- 
dom in the house of commons, which had however already 
been felt to be so important in the government™, that 
about three years before the accession of Mary the sons 
of peers had been introduced among the representatives 
of the eommons, and that Philip of Spain had expended 
large sums for securing its concurrence, the first instance 
on'reeord of such corruption. The first efforts of the 
Puritans in the house of commons were naturally directed 
to. the alteration of the liturgy ; but in process of time 
the independent spirit, by which they were actuated in 
the ‘concerns of religion, began to manifest itself in others 
merely political. In the thirteenth year of the reign of 
Ehzabeth this party resisted a violent act of power®, by 
which one of them had been prohibited from appearing 
1b the house of commons, because he had introduced a 
bill for a further reformation of the church: and in this 
eomtest the queen was compelled to yield to her oppo- 
vents. ‘Shortly »fterwards one of the same party made 
@ Motion agaist an exclusive patent, which had been 
gifanted. ta a company of merchants in Bristol,, This 
proceeding engaged the house in a struggle with, ,the 
quéen, whieh, though the house yielded to the claims of 
prerogatave,; drew from a resolute Puritan, named, Peter 


* Neal’s Hist. of the ebegeal 6—-1 By; &e. 
% Paxl Hist., vol, itd. p. 253, % Huma, vo}, tS, &e. 
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Wentworth, a manly vindication of ‘the privildges jof 
parktament. Five years afterwards the same membet 
commenced a session with a speech®,. in -which he maihs 
tained the rights of the house, and complained of. the 
infringements, by which they had been occasionadly vio- 
Jated. For this refractory behaviour Wentworth was 
indeed thrown into prison; but he was after a month’s eon- 
finement, without any submission, restored to his liberty, 
and to his place in the representation of his country. 
Hume, in his anxiety to justify, or palliate, the arbas 
trary conduct of the princes of the house of Stuart, has 
gone so far as to compare the government of Elizabeth 
to the despotism of Turkey ”, the sovereign there possess- 
ing every power except that of imposing taxes. Profes- 
sor Millar of Glasgow has however ably exposed the 
unfairness of the comparison*. It is admitted that. thd 
queen did sometimes interfere with the freedom of :dis- 
cussion in the house of commons, in aemanner whicli 
would now be considered as destructive of the public 
liberties ; but this part of the constitution was then un 
settled, and she so interfered only in defence of that; 
which she regarded as her acknowledged prerogative, 
perhaps considering this as only an anticipation of thé 
negative, which she was authorised to give, when the pro+ 
ceedings of the commons should have been completed, 
The dispensing power, which in the commencement of 
hier reign she exercised in favour of the Protestants, was 
very tdutiously limited, being oe in the short 
ihtétval preceding the meeting of a parlidment, to which 
the 'settléiient of the national religion was again ‘sab. 
mitted! a The ship-money, of which she is represented 
Re tive’ set the precedent to the unfortunate Charles, 
Wis in'hét'casé-the voluntary contribution of the: navad 


_ Big, vol.vip. 298. °° Tbid, p. 486. 
* Hist.’ eof ttie English Govern., vol. ii, p. 444, Sats *\ ” 
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itiearia of the country, for resisting ati alarmine invasion, 
wherdas the assessment of Charles was an audacious 
attempt to extort money from the people by prerogative, 
fot the avowed purpose of enabling the sovereign to rule 
without the inconvenient control of a parliament. The 
Hiecessity of the time invested her with extraordinary 
authority by the appointment of the court of high com- 
mission, for exercising her ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
which appears to have been indispensable for maintain- 
ing the public tranquillity amidet the agitation of reli- 
gious controversy ; but neither this court, nor the star- 
chamber, could very generally interfere with the admi- 
nistration of justice in a country, in which juries were 
established, without exciting such an opposition, as must 
be sufficient for suppressing the obnoxious tribunal. If 
Elizabeth said to her parliaments, that she would not 
permit them to discuss foreign interests of the state, 
neither is the leyislature even now considered as possess- 
ing & direct cognisance of them, and it should be con- 
sidered that the wisdom, with which they were managed 
by Elizabeth, secured to her the general approbation of 
her subjects. , 

The reign of Elizabeth was interposed between the 
decline of the feudal aristocracy and the rise of the ecom- 
mons; and, while the crown still retained much of its 
ancient pretensions of prerogative, the commons had not 
yet found opportunities of establishing distinct principles 
of freedom. In these circumstances the powers claimed 
by Elizabeth were doubtless, in many instances, such ws 
would not now be tolerated. But that the paramount au. 
thority of the parliament was then acknowledged, appeare 
from the testimony of Sir Thomas-Smith, secretary both td 
Edward VI. and to Elizabeth®, Though, as will hereafter 


4 < The most anti absolute power the partiamént. Then, having emuats 
of the realm of lend ' consivtethi in the vilitus feictious of the purtia- 
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be shown, the struggles occasioned by the efforts of the 
Puritans, did essentially contribute to the development 
of the prineiples of freedom, it is by no means true, as 
the historian has stated”, that the English owe to this 
sect the whole freedom of their government. 

These views of the internal government of Elizabeth 
exhibit to us a wise and vigorous sovereign, guiding a 
powerful people through circumstances of the greatest 
difficulty and danger, almost without an interruption of 
the public tranquillity, conducting with caution a revo- 
lution of religion, repressing with vigilance and firmness 
the efforts of a discontented party, and yielding at the 
precise moment, when to persist would have committed 
her with her people. But the splendid views of this 
important reign are those, in which we behold Elizabeth 
contending with the leagued potentates of the continent 
of Europe, protecting the Protestants of other countries 
from the violence of their enemies, and triumphing over 
the unwieldy greatness of the Spanish monarchy in its 
eonfident effort of hostility. Her foreign policy was 
however strictly defensive, the security of her own people 
being her only object. She declined the offered sove- 
reignty of the Dutch, but gave the assistance which 
secured their independence, because the duke of Alva 
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ment, he coneludes with saying, ‘allthat of the house of commons made some ad- 


ever the people of Rome might do, either 
In centurzatis, comstits, or iributis, the same 
thay be doue by the parliament of Eng- 
jand, which representeth, and hath the 
power of the whole realm, both the head 
aad tite body.’—~Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, book 1i. ch. ii. ‘ Did it ever hap- 
per,’ says Lord John Russell, speaking 
of this comparison of Hume, ‘ that a 
Turkish house of commons prevailed on 
the sultan to correct the extortion of his 
pachas, as the English house of commons 
jadyred Kliabath to surrender the odious 
monopolies? Did queen Elizabeth ever 
put to death the holders of those monopo- 
lies without trial, iz prder te seize their 
ill-gotten wealth? In fact the authority 


vances during the reign of Elisabeth. 
The very weight of the power that was 
used to crush their remonstrances, shows 
the strength oftheir resistance. The sle- 
bates of the houye of commons during 
this reign fill a volume and a half of the 
old parliamentary history.’—Essay on the 
Hist. of the Engl. Goy. and Const. pp. 
43, 44. London, 1881. Lord J. Russell 
has also corrected a misrepresentation df 
Hume in regard to the imprisanment of 
Wentworth, by showing, from the autho. 
rity quoted by the historian, that file 
queen did not restore the imprisoned 
member, but referred his enlargement to 
the house.—Ibid., p. 312. : 
© Sdist. of Rngl., vel. ¥. p.193. ° 
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had intrigned with her domestic enemies”, and the safety 
of heriown throne was involved’ in the support.of the 
Protestants of the continent. The armada, so vainly 
named: invincible, was sent to subjugate the state, which 
had supported the revolution of the Dutch provinces ; 
bunt the consequence of its discomfiture was that the 
plundered: colonies and insulted coasts of Spain served to 
nurture the naval enterprise of England. The attention 
of Elizabeth, long engaged by other objects, was at length 
forcibly attracted to Ireland, and the subjugation of the 
earl of Tyrone, at the very close of her reign, completed 
the reduction of the island, after a perpetual struggle of 
nearly four centuries and a half, leaving to her successor 
only the task of introducing into it the blessings of a 
regulated government. 

In the forty-third year of the reign of Elizabeth was 
enacted the important statute, which began the system 
of the poor-laws of England. It has been commonly 
supposed that the dissolution of the monasteries had 
created a necessity for this legislative provision, by with- 
drawing funds which had been employed in works of 
charity ; but, as sixty years had intervened, it may rather 
be supposed to have been occasioned by a considerable 
increase in the number of the people in the lower classes”, 
which various causes had co-operated to produce*. The 
dissolution of the monasteries may have contributed to 
this increase; but the number of the people must have 
‘been otherwise wuch augmented in the absence of. all 
those drains, by which it is generally moderated. | Dur- 


~1 Mar Hist, of Engl., vol. v. p.171—206. if multiplied by 5, to 9,860,000. “The 
- # dugg Barmngton on the more Anc. populatiqn.in the year 1377 has heen ¢s- 
Statutes, p. 535, &c. Lond., 1796. timated from the poll-tax to have amount- 
11 Pi Rrom :two;mumerations, one made ed but to 2253,203. (Mhemumberof the 
in the ‘heel 1574, the other in the year _ people appears thus to have been doubled 
$835) bed sialeret rare the rumber inthe two intervetihg centinies-110hal- 
of mqn in Rngland able eay armswas mers’s Estimate of the Comparative 
we Rhdirt 4,172,600. which number mul- ‘Strength of Gteat rity, pr. 1 94} 37 
tiplied by 4, would prove the total popu- —J39, London, 1804, 
Jation to have-dtnéunted 40 4,688,000; or, Fart see er es 
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ing almost’a: century the country had suffered little: by 
war, either foreign or domestic; nor had those colonial 
establishments been formed, which have since received 
muchof the redundant population of the parent-state. 

- It'ts an honourable distinction of the English govern- 
ment that, when thus pressed by its population, it has 
erdeavoured to secure all its poor from the miseries of 
indigence. The policy of such a regulation has indeed 
latterly been questioned by Mr. Malthus“, who contends 
that the spring of population must always be sufficiently 
powerful, to multiply the objects of a bounty so liberal, 
and thus to increase the evil, which it endeavoured to 
remedy. A system of regulations, by which the able 
poor should be furnished with the means of removing 
themselves and their families to another region, where 
their labours should be required, seems to be more effec- 
tual-m regard to the evil, and less burthensome to the 
other classes of society. The tendency of population to 
press upon the limit of the means of subsistence, appears 
to be the appointment of the divine providence for diffus- 
ing population over the world, and to point out the pro- 
per expedient for obviating the inconvenience, which it 
may occasion. 

That the reign of Elizabeth was a period distinguished 
by the literary improvement of England, has been already 
noticed ; but the creation of the English drama appears 
to'vequire in this place some special consideration. The 
imodern drama has been by later critice divided mto two 
spevies; the classical, formed in imitdtion of that of 
Greece, and Rome, and the romantic, which has sprung 
from the chivalric poetry of the middle ages of Europe. 
The Italian and the French drama were constructed in 
imitation.of the classic model, and that of Spain in the 
spirit of the modern romances. The drama of England, 


= Eosay on the Principle of Population. Lond, 1803. 
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dn im tenth crénted by Shakspedre*, seems to hold an 
intermediate station; being neither restrained within the 
ligiits of the ancient drama, nor abandoned to the wild 
extravagance ‘of that of Spain. Formed for a people, in 
which a great variety of human character had been freely 
developed, it is a faithful representation of the sentiments 
and actions of living men®, The French dramatists; 
under the restrictions of the classic theatre, have been 
compelled to supply the deficiency of action by narra- 
tions of events supposed to have occurred. The artificial 
complication of intrigue, and the poetical dialogue of the 
Spanish drama, were on the other hand inconsistent with 
that simplicity of truth, which characterises the plays of 
Shakspeare. Between these two he found a place for 
his own genius ; and in his dramas we may exercise our 
affections by contemplating our nature in every condition 
of life, neither reduced to the tameness of narration, as 
in the classic theatre, nor heightened by the exaggera- 
tion and artificial combination of that of romance. This 
distinguished writer began his career of fame under the 
reign of Klizabeth, for his first play is believed to have 
been composed in the year 1589 ; but he ended it in that 
of her successor, his last having been written, as is sup- 
posed, in the year 1614. As he grew in reputation, he 
became more sensible of his powers, and gave to the 
world his nobler productions in the reign of James. 

It is natural to enquire, what was the peculiar influ- 


a 

_%_ The first dramahe composition in _ last survivor, died twenty-four years after 
the English language, after the old mo- his death. Between these two were Bean- 
rahties, was the low comedy entitled mont and Fletcher. 
Gammery bala Needle, first printed “ The praise of Shakespeare is that he 
in the E bicad 51; the first tragedy, has been able to do, for every variety of 
named, errex and Porrex, was composed character and situation, that which He 
in, the year 156].—Pref. to Hawkins’s race thought to be so difficult, that he 
Ofigid of the English Dygma. In form dissuaded from the ettempt, communia 
ine the Engligh drama Shakspeare was proprie dicere; that his characters are 

| by a. crowd of writers, among not abstractions, but distinguished by all 

whom Ben Jonson, the earliest, was born _ the peculiarities of individual existencé. 
ten ycars after hish, amd Massinger, the an 
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ante of two sticcessive female téigns in this interesting 
eridis of the English history. A satisfactory answer may 
perhaps be given to the question. The sex of the earlier 
of the two queens afforded occasion fot the temporary 
connexion with Spain, as that of Mary of Scotland gave 
occasion to the similar connexion of her country with 
France ; and this connexion made preparation for that 
struggle with Spain, which illustrated the succeeding 
reign. The sex of Elizabeth on the other hand appears 
to have exercised a beneficial influence in reducing 
within proper limits the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
crown. This consideration probably determined the 
appointment of a court of high commission”, for the ex- 
ercise of that supremacy, which had been vested in her 
father, but which it might seem particularly improper to 
bestow upon a female. It is certain that, ever with this 
modification, her supremacy furnished a plausible ob- 
jection to her adversaries, and that she herself was accord- 
ingly contented to explain it so, as to limit it to an 
exclusive sovereignty over the persons of all her subjects. 
When the necessity for such an institution had ceased, 
the court of high commission was abolished as a griev- 
ance ; but the temporary establishment of it had usefully 
served to separate from the crown, whatever was exces- 
sive in the original notion of the royal supremacy. The 
sex of Elizabeth may have also contributed to the im- 
provement of English manners, especially as the queen 
was fond of splendid pageantry“, and «willing to believe 
herself, even in advanced age, the object of romantic 


“1 For the establishment of this court 
accordingly provision was made im the act 
of supremacy, arta by her first parlia- 
ment, Such however were the powers 
actually intrusted to it, that Hume has 
concluded his account of it with remark- 
are it was a real Inquisition.—Hist. 
0 | eae vol. v. p. 279: 


f 
@ Anquetil, writing of the year 1583, 


has remarked that the ceremonial of the 
court of England was then much more 
pompous than that of the court of France, 
—L’Esprit de la Ligne, tome ii. p. 246. 
Paris, 1791. The great increase of coin- 
fort and luxury in Kngland has been dis- 
tinctly stated by Hollinshed,— Chron, 
vol, 1. fol. 85, = 
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attachment. Such a period of improvement must have 
most seasonably preceded the struggles of the Puritans, 
whose fanatical austerity would else have more consider- 
ably vitiated the intercourses of society. 

It only remains to notice, how remarkably the very 
different lengths of the two reigns were accommodated 
to the adjustment of the English government. The reign 
of Mary, a period of violent action opposed to its regular 
progress, comprehended only five years, whereas that of 
Elizabeth, in which its ecclesiastical establishment was 
constituted, and various interests of great importance 
received their arrangement, was extended to forty-five. 
Burnet” has declared his persuasion, that, if the reign 
of Elizabeth had not been protracted, until that genera- 
tion of men had died, which had complied with the orders 
of ‘her predecessor in restoring popery, the reformation 
would not have been securely established. 


© 
* Hist. of the Reform., vol. 1i. p. 371. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Of the history of Scotland, from the commencement of the Scubish 
kingdom in the year 843 to the accession of James VI,-to the: 
throne of England in the year 1603. a 


Kenneth Mac Alpin king in the year 843.—Saxon colonization, 1097.—The first 
connexion with France, 1168.—Scotland dependent on England, 1174—Relia- 
quished, 1189.—Struggle with England begun, 1290.—Representation of ,towns 
begun, 1326.—Strugyle with England concluded, 1372.—Representation of barons 
and freeholders, 1427.—English and French parties completed, 1520.—Mary queen, 
1542.—The reformation established, 1560.—James VI, king, 1567.—Mary be- 
héaded, 1587.—Presbyterianism establshed, 1592. 


SCOTLAND, originally occupied bythe Caledonians or 
Piets', became in the year 843° subject to Kenneth. Mac 
Alpin, king of the Scoti, who had first emigrated from 
Ireland to Kintire in the year 503. Distracted by the 
domestic contention of its ancient inhabitants, and ha- 
rassed by the depredations of the sea-kings of the north, 
it yielded to the ascendency, which the Irish settlers had 
gradually acquired in that long interval, and submitted 
to their prince, who accordingly “began the Scotish 
dynasty. The kingdom thus established remained long 
secure from the ambition of the English, and found a 
useful interval for effecting its internal arrangements. 
England during the continuance of the Saxon heptarchy 
was too much weakened by division, Jo be capable of 


® 


? The term Caledonia has been formed 
from the British term Celyddon, signify- 
ing the woody coverts, which occupied the 
central parts of North Britain, and was 
applied to the whole peninsula lying north- 
ward from the Forth. The term Picts, 
derived from the British term Peithi, sig- 
nifies those who were out, or exposed, and 
was applied to those who lived beyond 
the Roman wall, as distinguished trum 


the Romanized Britons, who lived in the 
province of Valentia within that line,_— 
Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. P: 200— 
283. Lond., 1807. The nam® Britain 
is derived from Ynis-Pndain, sif ying 
the beautiful island, The parts of Britain 
nearest to Gaul were called Albion from 
a view of its heights—TIbid., p. 338. 
* Ibid., pp, 213, 274. 
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imterfering ‘in. the concerns of the neighbouring state ; 
and, though Egbert united it under his own government 
‘sitteén-'years before the advancement of Kenneth Mac 
‘Alin; yet the new monarchy of England was still dis- 
abled for enterprises of ambition by the depredations of 
the Danes, begun sixty years before that union. The 
first Norman sovereign also was too much occupied 
by the difficulties of his own establishment, to have lei- 
sure for attending to the affairs of Scotland. At length 
in the year 1097 William Rufus furnished a body of 
troops, which placed on the throne of his ancestors Edgar, 
whose mother had been the sister of the Saxon Edgar 
Atheling. In this long interval of two centuries and a 
half* the Strathcluyd kingdom of the ancient Britons 
was added to the Scotish state in the year 975; the 
Scots of Galloway, who had formed a distinct govern- 
ment in that peninsula, acknowledged* some vague 
dependence on the crown of the other Scots; and the 
important accession of Lothian® was in the year 1020 
obtained from an earl of Northumberland. 

The year 1097 has been marked as the epoch®, from 
which Saxon manners by the influence of the neighbour- 
ing country began to prevail in Scotland, Edgar being 
then placed on the Scotish throne by the assistance of 
England, so that the Saxon period of Scotland began 
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| §& Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. p.j 356, 
Strathcluyd was the name of the penin- 
wula farmed by the Solway, the Irish sea, 
and the Clyde. The Irth commenced 
a settlement from the Close of the eighth 
century, and continued to send new colo- 
nies duriag the ninth and tenth, while 
the Danes were infesting their country. 
yom these Gaelic colomsts the peninsula 
e 8 to have derived the modern name 
of Galloway.—-Ihid., p. 357-359, 

* Ibid. p. 368—366. 

"Ibid, p. 369. 

6 This influence had begun to be in 
some degree exercised in the year 1068, 


when ? Malcolm Canmore married the 
sister of Edgar Atheling, who brought 
into Scotland her relatives and domestits, 
Some barons also about the same timé 
fled thither with their dependents from 
the violences of the conquest of England ; 
and the troubles of Northumberland drove. 
many people of the northern distriets of 
that country into North Britain, whither 
Malcolm too brought many captives from 
his incursions. But at the death of Mal. 
colm the Saxon followers of the queen and 
her brother were driven away by the en 
mity of the Gaelic people. 
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thirty-one years after that af England had bees...eou- 
cluded by the Norman conquest, To the Saxon gettlexs 
the towns of Scotland owe their origin’ ; and from the 
influence of English habits the whole system of the laws 
of Scotland has been derived. David, whose reign began 
in the year 1124, was educated in England under the 
care of his uncle Edgar Atheling®; his sister being mar- 
ried to Henry I., he from that time resided chiefly at the 
English court; and by his own marriage with the heiresa 
of the earldoms of Northumberland and Huntington he 
obtained possession of the four northern counties of Eng- 
land, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Durham. Thus connected with the neighbouring coun- 
try by education, by habit, and by acquisition of territory, 
he was naturally disposed to introduce into his own, after 
his accession to the throne, the improvements which he 
had witnessed in his earlier years. He accordingly 
founded towns®; he enacted the leges burgorum ; he 
munificently endowed the church for the’ instruction of a 
rude and mixed population; and he introduced many 
barons from England into every district of Scotland, to 
give support to his crown, and security to his kingdom. 
To this prince indeed Scotland is indebted for the com- 
mencement of its laws, not having had”, like England, 
acommon law, comprehending the whole country, and 
founded on its ancient and immemorial usages. 

The period of the peaceable improvement of Scotland 
appears to have ended with the reign of David in the 


\ 
that they would; not change the laws of 
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rn Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. pp. 610, 
1. 


® Henry’s Hist. ef Great Bntain, vol. 

v. p. 116—118. 
Chalmers’s Caledonia, vol. i. p. 625. 

t( 2° Ibid., p.445. ‘Phe want of a com. 
mon law left in Scotland an openiny for 
the canon and civil laws, which were suc- 
cessfully resisted in England, [In the 
year 1236 the English barons declared 


England for the admission of these codes. 
Six years afterwards the canon law was 
introduced into North Britain, where be- 
fore the year 1269 1t was formed into @ 
regular code. In subsequent times the 
civil law was declared by several parlia. 
ments to be the common law of the realm, 
—Ibid., pp. 734, 739. 
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year 1153)-frech thich conithenesd; witly the minerty! sf 
his' aramdyon, who succeeded him, - the agitated. period 
of the political relations of the country with the'tworival 
governments of England and France, terminated atlenvth 
inats union with the former. The fortune of this tountry 
has been in a very remarkable degree affected by fre- 
quent minorities, the first of which occurred on this occas 
sion. In the year 1437 began a series of seven minorities 
in immediate succession", the last of which introduced the 
concluding reign of the Scotish kingdom. As its exter- 
nal policy commenced in the weakness of one of these 
times of enfeebled government, so was it brought to its 
crisis by an unexampled numbér of reigns thus inauspi- 
ciously begun, extending through a period which -ex~ 
ceeded a century and a half. 

Henry II. of England, who succeeded to the crown of 
that country in the year following the death of David, 
obtained of the weakness of his successor Malcolm IV.¥, 
the ‘restitution of the greater part of those territories, 
which the Scotish prince held within his kingdom. 
William, who became king of Scotland in the year 1166, 
having solicited in vain the recovery of the possessions; 
which had been thtts extorted, concluded in the year 
1468 the first Scotish alliance with France.: In ‘maine 
taining this alliance the king of Scotland made incarsibns 
into Enoland, in one of which he happened to be taken: 
pHidoner. The Scots, to procure the deliverance oftheir 
captive king, consented in the year 1174 to-surrendéree 
Hewry the independence of their country, Willian: bid 
coring ‘the liege-man of the king ef Nngberrds! |: Tres 
claim’ of superiority thus begun, though after fifteen! yaasd 
réHngtished for a sum of money by’ Richardill car his 
atébssion*:sérved as a ‘pretext for the “pretdhsicnw if 

4-Chahners's Caledonia; vol. i poean.> 
™ Pid., p. 626—629, ve "8 Thid., pe OBBey . eld > 
Cb bay 
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fad ward,, and: :was. continually -revinéd :by isuteddding: 
princes, until it was formally disclaimed by Elizabeth:! 
In. these unhappy circumstances were begun..the French: 
and English parties in the Scotish government. they 
were. gradually matured in the troubles of. succeeding’ 
times,'and the year, 1520", when the king, James ¥..,. 
was a child, and the country was distracted by: faction, 
has been marked as the crisis of their complete formar- 
tion. oe ae 
The great struggle with England began in ih, year 
1297, and ended in the year 1372, having been main- 
tained, though with some ‘aternuptions, during seventy- 
five years. For this struggle preparation had been made 
many years before, the minority of Alexander III., which 
commenced in the year 1258, having been distinguished 
as the epoch of the open contentions of domestic fac- 
tions”, The mature age of this prince was characterised 
by wisdom and vigour’, and he acquired from Norway 
a cession of the Hebrides and of the Isle of Man", which 
strengthened and protected his kingdom; but his death, 
which occurred in the year 1286, gave occasion to the 
long series of troubles, by which it was soon convulsed. 
to its centre. Alexander was succteded by his grand 
daughter Margaret, named the maiden of Norway, her 
mother, his.daughter, having married the king of that: 
— This princess being then only three years old,, 
and absent from Scotland, a most favourable oppor-,; 
tunity was presented for the intrigues of a fa¢tjous no-. 
bility..and:Edward I. of England, who anxiously .inte-; 
redtd hime¢if.in these agitations, procured in. the year, 
1290; the consent of the nation to a treaty of marrage. 
between this own. heir and the heiress of the Scotish, 
arown.. - This. firat project fer effecting that union of the 
Ibid, p. emai eine yh od ees 7 Ibid., p. 643. 
VOL. III. Z 
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two crowns, which was not accomplished until three 
hundred and thirteen years had elapsed, was speedily 
frustrated by the death of the princess, which occurred 
in the same year, as she was proceeding from Norway, to 
Scotland. The succession was then thrown open to the 
competition of numerous claimants, at the head of whom 
were Robert Bruce and John Baliol’®. Edward con- 
trived to be acknowledged as lord paramount of Scot- 
land, for the adjudication of the crown to one of these 
two principal competitors; and in the year 1292 pro- 
nounced his decision in favour of the latter, who in return 
swore fealty to the English monarch for the kingdom, 
which he had received from his determination. 

Edward having soon proved that he was resolved to 
be considered as the real sovereign of Scotland, Baliol was 
driven to form in the year 1295 a connexion with France, 
and to engage in hostility with England, which reduced 
him to resign his crown in the following year to the Eng- 
lish monarch. "In this crisis of national degradation Wil- 
liam Wallace, the hero of Scotland, arose to vindicate her 
independence. Robert Bruce, the grandson of him who 
had been competitor with Baliol, was brought forward as 
the heir of the sovereignty, was accordingly placed on the 
throne in the year 1306, and after a contest, which still con- 
tinued twenty-two years, transmitted it to his posterity. 
The pretensions of England were renewed four years after 
the termination of that contest, and Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, when he had obtained possession of the 
throne by the: assistance of Edward LII., again surren- 
dered its independence to the English monarch. The 
contest finally subsided in the year 1372, when Edward, 


18 These were both descendants of king 
David I., who died in the year 1153, Bruce 
being the son of the second daughter of 
the third son of that king, Baliol the 
grandson of the eldest daughter. Ac- 
coring to the present rules of succession 


the right of Baliol was preferable; but 
these were not then established, and Bryce 
was nearer in descent.—Robertson, vol. 1. 
p-10. Ten competitors presented them- 
selves, the others being perhaps instigated 
by Edward for creating embarrassment. 
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after a reign of glory, sunk into imbecility. The issue 
would probably have been different’, if the ambition of 
thet monarch had not engaged him in a war with France, 
which exhausted his power. 

The result of this long struggle was manifestly the 
alienation of the Scotish people from a connexion with 
the neighbouring government, the antipathies of the two 
nations being thenceforward excited by the irrecon- 
cilable claims of sovereignty and independence. The 
sovereignty of the Engligh crown might perhaps indeed 
have been established by either of the princes who en- 
gaged in the enterprise, if it had not been frustrated by 
mismanagement. An artful policy might have confirmed 
the dominion of Edward I., whereas a violent usurpa- 
tion of the royal power combined all parties among the 
Scots in one common and successful resistance. The 
vigour of Edward III. again might have attained the 
object, if he had not permitted himself to,be seduced by 
the visionary expectation of effecting the conquest of 
France. 

If the influence, which the presbyterian reformation of 
Scotland afterwards exercised upon the constitution of 
England, be considered, it will probably be judged, that 
an earlier union of the two crowns, than that which was 
actually effected, would have interfered with the peculiar 
action of the Scotish government upon the neighbourmg 
kingdom. It may be conceived that, if the two king- 
doms had been thus united at any time before the reign 
of Henry VIII. of England, the separation from the see 
of Rome would have been conducted nearly in the same 
manner in the two countries, so that the reforming spirit 
in Scotland would at least have been much moderated, 
and some co-operation and connexion would have been 
established between the royal authority and the reformed 


® Hume, vol. i, p. 269. 
ZZ 
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chureli::'Nor would ‘the :reign of Henry, or:either, of she 
two whith: followed, have afforded a ¢onvenient: oppor; 
tutyity for uniting the crowns. Either the, Seotish. refarr 
mhation would have been more or less assimilated. to that 
of England, or the Puritans of England, reinforced. by 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, would have overpowered 
the established church of the former country, before its 
institutions had acquired consistency and strength sufh- 
cient for enabling it to recover from the shock. When 
however Elizabeth had completed the reformation of 
England, the intimate connexion of the two governments 
might occur without embarrassment. The two great 
parties of Protestants had been formed in the one country, 
and-a' presbyterian reformation had prepared the. ther 
fora future coalition with that party in the former, whigh 
was placed in opposition to the ecclesiastical establish- 
‘ment. ,eteta 

«Lhe government, which at the close of dat hundred 
and sixty years was at length incorporated with that of 
England, was in its general character similar to that of 
the neighbouring country, being an hereditary monarchy, 
controlled by a parliament, into which the representa- 
tives of the boroughs and of the lesser barons had been 
successively admitted, the former in the year, 1326”, the 
latter in the year 1427. This general similarity fitted jt 
for being incorporated into the constitution of the, agigh- 

bouring state. It was nevertheless | discriminated, by 


reese Te? 


1" Chalmers’s Caledonia: vol.i. pp. 744, James I. after his captwity., 
sie. The order of admission or these years.— Ibid., p. a af n- 
i ‘glasses. was however different, the deed was 50 litte valned, ;thet, Taki a 
representation of counties having in 3 ing- a few instances, no representatives 0 
land preceded that of boroughs. The _ lesser barons appeared in ‘anaes and 
cause of this difference seems to have it had begn almost. rag HRA 
Begny that in England the representatives when a new ee wag iif titan yk the 
e enede 8 ,were,early summoned —_rafpxmation.' ‘The 
‘tb park} a exit lial iraden the struggle titioned pest ae 
‘between the crow and the nobility, where- their rig Ft and abou Uc 
a¥ in Scotland this was a mere measure seat ies *So. their _ 
of imitative improvement, introduced by Life of Knéx. vot-tp.'989. *4natn® oe 
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s0mhe pedulidrities of ite arrangemient, which fitted! it.dor 
exereising’ an ‘important agency upon thé neighbouriug 
geverninent before its incorporation, and afterwards dis: 
posed it to yield to the measure, which put an-end to its 
paiiteed existence. aa =. 

' Phechief of the peculiarities faving the formet'ope- 
ration was the inordinate power of the aristocracy, be- 
tween which and the crown the equilibrium had been 
almost destroyed”. The prerogative of the king, which 
from the beginning of what has been named the Saxon 
period, or from the year 1097, had been at least as great 
in Scotland as in England, was at length by various 
causes so much reduced, that the nobles were in truth 
the masters of the country. In the long contest for’ the 
erown it had perhaps been somewhat lessened, but the con- 
siderable diminution of it is referred to the princes of the 
family of Stuart, which obtained possession of the throne 
in-the year 1371, these princes having, by their improvi- 
dent grants of regal jurisdictions, raised up their barons 
to dispute their constitutional authority. The unparal- 
Kéled ‘succession of minorities which began sixty-six 
years afterwards, completed the abasement of the crown. 
The parliament at the same time appears to have suffered 
a'diminution of its importance by a practice commenced 
inthe! year 1367", when a committee was first, urider 
the pretence of convenience, appointed to act with the 
‘whole pdwer of the legislature, for the barons, seemp'the 
functions of the parliament delegated pften to a small 
‘Buitibby* Of its thembers, disregarded its ordinances: ‘The 
reteset ‘of Scotland therefore, instead of aie 3 


ae Sins furs es tin aye 


“ane Hoff ght i, Pp 28. Lond. 1761. —_liament, possessed a negative bettri de 
# ti @ A pip osed ‘to have 


rents bate. Their extraprdinary powers | were 

7 BH x fe andthalpus ‘institution derived from the military inius, of 
po A ‘oF ae etichiy tn sheet ing ages. Scotish nobles, which rendered thént ign. 
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in England, a support in the popular part of the goveme 
ment against the power of the crown, was in these cir- 
cumstances exalted above both. A government thus im- 
perfectly constituted was naturally fitted for acting with 
a disorderly violence on the institutions of the neigh- 
bouring country, and causing a convulsive movement 
sufficient to shake the whole frame of society. 

The clergy of Scotland on the other hand, having been 
much neglected by the papal see™, as in a remote and 
unproductive territory, attached themselves to the crown, 
which they supported as well against the aristocracy of 
their own country, as against the pretensions of England™. 
Protected in return by the crown, they attained to so great 
opulence, that at the time of the reformation they paid one- 
half of every tax imposed upon land”, and therefore had 
probably at length acquired little less than one-half of the 
land of the nation. James V. endeavoured to avail himself 
of the support of this powerful body for the entire humi- 
liation of the nobles® , and would perhaps have been suc- 
cessful, if they had not, in their alarm at the progress of 
the reformation in England, involved him in a war with 
Henry VIII., which called the nobility into action, em- 
barrassed all his measures, and brought him to the grave 
through indignation and despair. The connexion of 
James V. with his clergy produced however an important 
effect, as it threw into the hands of his chief minister, 
the cardinal Beatoun, during the minority of his daugh- 
ter the celebrated Mary, a paramount authority, which, 
by committing the government in a more violent strugple 


*8 Robertson, vol. i. p. 67. Mr. Chal- 
mers has however specified some instances 
of papal usurpation even in regard to that 
country in the thirteenth century. —Ca- 
ledouia, vol. i. p. 687. 

™ The bishops, in concurrence with the 
barons, addressed a letter to the pope, 
assuring him that they would not submit 


to Edward of England, while one of them 
remained. Bruce owed his final success 
rather to the union and firmness of the 
church, than to the efforts of the nobles, 
he were few in number.—Ibid., PP. 694, 


2 Robertson, vol. i. p. 142. 
* Ibid., p.67—75. 
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with the reformers, more decisively détermined the inde- 
pendent character of the Scotish reformation, and thus 
prepared it for all its important influences. The abuses 
of the religion of Rome being at the same time carried 
to the utmost excess”’, as the general barbarism and ig- 
norance of the people rendered them incapable of per- 
ceiving their grossness, until the preachers of the refor- 
mation had awakened and excited some intellectual power 
in the public mind, the tendency of the nation then was 
to secede as far as possible from the church, which they 
had so blindly venerated, and to construct a system of 
worship affecting an extreme simplicity in all its ordi- 
nances. 

Circumstanced as Scotland was in regard to England, 
it naturally entered into a political connexion with France, 
the rival of its formidable neighbour. Long however 
after its commencement”, the efforts of France were 
employed rather in mediating with England for the 
protection of Scotland, than in cngaging the latter in 
hostilities with the former, the first Scotish invasion of 
England *, which has been recorded as instigated by the 
French, having occurred in the year 1346. This con- 
nexion in process of time became more intimate, until at 
length the ascendency of a French interest in the govern- 
ment of Scotland offended the independent spirit of the 
people, and assisted in disposing them to the more natural 
connexion with England, begun by the policy of Elizabeth, 
and completed by the succession of James VI.to her throne. 

| Henry VIII. of England indeed became sensible of 
the importance of forming a strict and intimate union 
with the neighbouring kingdom, to which his own was 
eo much exposed. James IV. of Scotland had been 


77 Robertson, vol. i. p. 141—145. vol. ii, pp. 28, 29, 39, 162,179. Edinb, 
%8 Dalrymple’s Annals of Scotland, 1776. 
a Ibidy p. 213. 
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engage iby: the French: kingt te ndivide »thel efforts of 
Hanryo wii. had defeated: and:.routed: his: troops:; ‘in nexe 
this diversion: the. Scotish king;! with mopgneat 
coeepagr nobles, fell in the fatal ' battle. of 1 Floddén, 
in the year 1613; and in the minority which 
peal ‘Henry began that practice of bribing a party 
among the. Seotish courtiers ®, which: was afterwards 
suecéssfilly adopted by Elizabeth. The English mow 
narch 'subsequeatly endeavoured to attach the king him- 
self, to his interests, and for this purpose twice proposed 
a.personal interview at York®. The king of Scotland 
however, having been dissuaded from this measure by 
his-elerey, who dreaded the subversion of the established. 
religion, as' the consequence of the union -of the: wo: 
sovereigns, Henry, indignant at his disappointment, ‘re4 
newetluthe. former system of hostility. A female teign; 
presenting ' afterwards a favourable opportunity: for 
establishing a permanent connexion by a matrimonial 
alliante, the English monarch conceived’ a desive of 
effpeting a marriage between Mary of Scotland: ard his 
son Edward. A moderate degree of policy might:-hdve 
sugveeded in reconciling the people of that..country to 
this measure, which, if Edward had lived to complete: it, 
would have anticipated by the half ofa ceatury the union 
of the crowns ; but the impetuosity of Heary. digconcerted 
his scheme®. .He grasped so openly at.the: dominion of 
Septland, that the pride of the country -was roused; the. 
French: party beaame predominant, and ih. :the progress 
of hostilities, which were continued. inthe rdigm of Ed~ 
ward, thei Sacts were at last induced to.offer-thein queen 
ta,the, dawphin;and thereby to yield, to: Fnancé;thet vary: 
ipgepensenes, for which thay: were caintending: with fangt: 


Teads |i mshyoadp coe Le A add drnunfo nore ob be 
eis? Bid bering Histetyief Scotland rol id wp a a Ramdow a7 9fi v tas } 
Henry's sp ritain, vol. 11. pp 519, 
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jo Ehetiolerce of Henry thus! ndt:only. defeated histown 
pian of uaion, but'gave occasion to.the' forniation of such 
wumor With France, which decided: all: the ‘subsequent 
politics Of ‘Scotland. The government of that' country; 
elostly beagwed with France during the reign of Mary; 
was opposed, though unsteadily, to the progress of the 
réformation, which, as it was managed wholly by the 
people, was accordingly conducted on a principle of de- 
mocratic equality ; and on the other hand the indigna~ 
tion conceived at the aseendency of the French interest 
in the councils of the state, caused a revulsion of the 
public feeling, which attached to the interest of England 
thany more than the adherents of the new religion, who 
naturally looked to a protestant government for support. 
The ‘reformation was in this manner thrown upon ‘the 
peaple,' and the people were at the same time rendered’ 
favourable to a connexion with England ; and thus: both 
the.character of the Scotish reformation was determined, 
and the people were disposed to a connexion with’ the 
neifhbouring state, by which that reformation, so modi- 
fied, was brought to bear on its political arrangements. 

- Other: causes co-operated to give,a democratic cha- 
racter ‘to the reformation of Scotland. The lateness of 
its ‘establishment has been assigned as one cause of the 
dxtreme opposition to the ancient hierarchy, by which it 
was distinguished®*. Inthe progress of the ecclesiastical: 
revolution of the sixteenth century, as in other convul- 
sions, the minds of men had become more vehemently 
advérse to.the ancient system, and Calvin had at length 
constituted! at Geneva a form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, which substituted a republican administration:for' 
the iebikewpauy of she Romish, and the superintendence’ 
of the Saxon church. John Knox too, the disciple of 
Calvia;"was'an. . gent admirably qualified’ for the stern 


s Millar's Historical View of: ‘the Rnglish Government, vol. iil, p.65,&c. * 


ta 
r 


ofkes of levalling the priesthood of his country. ‘The’ 
oontrasted: characters indeed of the Scotish and English! 
refesmations may be said to have been personified mm the 
two imdividuals, by whom they were respectively con- 
ducted, the fierce and unconquerable Knox and the mild 
amd conceding Cranmer. But the grand cause of the 
great reduction of the ecclesiastical establishment of 
Scotland was the exorbitant power of the aristocracy. 
Hostile to the clergy on account of the support, which 
that body had given to the roval power, and eager to 
possess themselves of the great property, with which it 
had been endowed, the nobles cordially united with the 
people in constituting a presbyterian system of ecclesi- 
astical administration, and resisted every subsequent 
effort of the crown to provide a liberal revenue for the 
church. 

The more ancient church of Scotland has been con- 
sidered as having prepared the Scots for the reception of 
@ presbyterian establishment“. Columba a native of 
Ireland, who landed in Jona in the year 563, founded 
there a society of monks distinguished by the name of 
Culdees, such as he had already instituted in his own 
country in the year 546. This society extended its 
influence throughout Scotland, and even throughout 
England as far as the Thames, though from the latter 
country it was speedily driven back by the influence of 
Rome. Comparatively pure in their doctrines”, the 
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8 Jamieson’s Hist. Account of the An- 
cleat Culdees, p. 328. Ediab., 1811. 
®§ They. acknowledged no other autho- 
rity for réligious doctrine than the testi- 
mopy of tee sacred scripture; they did 
not maintain the duty of auricular con- 
feoign; they appear not to have held, at 
least in the eighth century, the doctrine 
of a. real presence in the eucharist ; they 
did, pot wapship pamts 3 and they were so 
far from admitting works of supereroga- 
tion, that they deared all human merit— 


Ibid., pp. 29, 203-212, They practised 
marriage, succeeding, at least in some 
places, by inheritance; and they appear 
to have been associated, not for the nrete 
purpose of observing a parfieular rule, 
but that by communicating instruction 
they might train up others fur the miniy- 
try, so that their societies were rather 
colleges than monasteries —Fbid., pp. 32; 
33. The name was probably derived 
from the Welsh Cél, signifying a shelter‘ ot 
funding, the plural of which would be 
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Culdees opposed the errors together with the encromehe. 
ments of Rome. In their ecclesiastical constitution they 
were of a mixed character, not renouncing episcopacy;: 
but subjecting their bishops to a presbyterian govern- 
ment, for each monastery contained a bishop, who was 
occasionally deputed to the neighbouring distriet for 
ecclesiastical purposes, but was controlled by the monks. 
The supremacy of Rome was formally acknowledged by 
the Scotish church in the year 1176, to avoid the pre- 
tensions of the archbishgp of York, a nearer, and there- 
fore a more formidable master. The Culdees however 
continued to exist generally in Scotland to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, in which Wickliffe was the 
harbinger of the English reformation; and in the two 
districts of Scotland, Kyle and Cunningham, in which the 
reformation was first embraced, great numbers of them 
appeared so late as in the reigns of James III]. and IV., 
or even down to the very age of that great revolution. 
The doctrines of the reformation® were introduced 

into Scotland probably before the year 1525, the books 
of Luther appearing to have been imported before that 
time; and Patrick Hamilton, who embraced the new 
tenets in the following year, and went to Luther and 
Melancthon for more perfect information, was for his 
abandonment of the religion of Rome committed to the 
flames in the year 1528. From this time the cause of 
the reformation made continual progress notwithstanding 
the violence of persecution, which raged,during ten years 


Celydi, Celydiand, Celydion, Celydwys. dean priory at Lochlevin in the year 1156, 


ww] p- 5. Gabbon hag said that Iona, 
their chief station, ‘ diffused over the 
northern regions a doubtful ray of science 
aud superstition.’——Deelne and Fall, &c., 
vol. iii, p. 511. Their rehgion however 
appears to have been very free from su- 
petstition ; nor have we on the other hand 
sny reason for believing, that their learn- 
ing was either scientific er classical. A 
catalogue of the books found in the Cul- 


when it was given up to the canon# tegu- 
lar, has been preserved ; and this library, 
consisting only of seventeen vohimies, was 
exclusively ecclesiastical —Jamiesery, ppi' 
135, 376, 377. The monks of Jona ap 
pear to have yiahled to the supreinacy of 
Rome in the year 716, aad the isiund wee 
ruined by the Danes in the year 901 si 
Ihid., p. 290-297. Bs 
¥ M Oris, vob Lp Bul 
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FPO he YedP 19736/'the tout Beihy! made késiowal bythe 
‘al Isseftilshtion' bf the strfptuves,/though' there were ‘yer wo 
id tedthers of ‘the teformed teligion: Sohn Kak? 
“GabKted ‘himself'a Protestant m-: the year 1542. Five 
Pits ‘altéiwards he was taken prisoner by a French force, 
Which ‘had’ reduced the castle of St. Andrews ; and: bfter 
‘4 captivity of nineteen months on board the French gul- 
‘leys hé repaired to England®, where Edward was then 
Kitig:’ Soon after the accession of Mary he fled to France, 
and proceeding to Swisserland visited Geneva, where 
‘Cidlvin had then established his system of doctrine and 
discipline. In the year 1555, having returned from 
Geneva ‘to: Scotland, he effected the formal commence- 
frent of‘the reformation in his native country, by inducing 
his’ friends to discontinue that attendance on the worship 
‘of thé ‘church of Rome, which they had hitherto: praic- 
tied ‘for their security. In the following year he again 
‘quitted Scotland, having received an invitation tobe the 
Sdstor of the English congregation at Geneva; and ‘his 
‘Brésrapher has remarked that by returning at this. time 
‘He'not oily preserved his own life, but averted from his 
brethren’ the ‘storm of persecution. He returned a second 
tiine to his country in the year 1559, when his: effoits 
‘had betothe indispensable to the support ‘of the reforma- 
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br MGrie, Vol. is pp. 169, 170. sole peeincatit eho eat ~wilith 
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trady oS sthe pmoloeutpr ip a, dy ne ‘coun- 
mae wi Liimer after the ented i an were {ARApr emt licensed 
Knox himeelf, though he has preachers, the last of whom was Knox, 
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gon, ithe, princes,,of Lorraine, brothers, of. the .aygen- 
Tegent., of. Scotland, having. then. formed, &@. plan * for 
‘Buppressing the. reformed religion i in: both ‘the. Britis 
-Kanpdoms, by first crushing it in Scotland, and afterwards 
establishing the Scotish Mary on the throne, of, England 
anithe place of Elizabeth. In frustrating this, vast, and 
ruingus project Knox was serviceable as a politician, and 
not merely as an ecclesiastic, for he first pressed upon 
the court of England the importance of ee 
to.the Protestants of Scotland. 

The reformation, which at the death of James V.thad 
-been almost suppressed in Scotland, was restored. by the 
operation of two political events, the elevation of. the 
queen-dewager to the dignity of regent, and the. agces- 
sion of Mary to the throne of England, -The queen- 
dewager ef, Scotland, though the sister of the.pringes,af 
sLerraine, had found it her interest to conciliate the, Pro- 
testants, that she might be enabled to wrest the regency 
from, the earl of Arran their persecutor, and to resist. the 
clergy, who continued to support him after her advanee- 
Ment... The queen of England on the other hand, by can- 
‘mecting herself with Spain, the political rival of France, 
disposed the queen-regent to favour and protect. the 
fugitives,. who fled from her persecution. If the :two 
queens had heartily co-operated, it seems probable that 
‘the reformation would at this time have been exsermi- 
‘nated, from Britain; but the causes, which have ‘been 
/Spécified, hindered a coalition so banefal, and the vio- 
“fence-of the queen of England served to send preachers 
«into Seotland, who under the connivance,of the queet- 
ae reatimated the zeal of the Scotish Protestants:'*: 
ons “tie Gissis hh ritation of the queen- regent wag notieban 
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doned before the year 1559“', which followed that of the 
secession of Elizabeth to the throne of England. The 
cause of the Protestants had then acquired a more sure 
prétection, and the change of her conduct, which at thet 
time occurred, served only to rouse among them a spirit 
of determined and united opposition, which acquired for 
their religion in the following year® the sanction of the 
parliament. Nor were the circumstances of the French 
government leas admirably accommodated to the success 
of the Scotish reformation, than the change of the sove. 
reign of England. In the very year of the treaty “, which 
established the reformed religion in Scotland, began in 
France that series of civil commotions, which long deso- 
lated that country, and disabled it for interfering with 
dverpowering vigour in the Scotish arrangements op- 
posed to its influence; and the death of Francis II., who 
two years before had married the young queen of Scot- 
land, dissolved jn the same year the connexion of the two 
countries. As well might the exquisitely-curious con- 
texture of the human skeleton, which is said to have 
ance silenced the doubts of atheism, be attributed to 
chance, as this combination of various and independent 
agencies be believed to have been any other than the dis- 
positions of the providential government of the world. 

. Mary, invited by the protestant nobles on the death of 
her husband, returned to her country in the year 1561, 
but after a short time engaged in a struggle with their 
party. Nurtured in the tenets of Rome by her French 
education, she was deeply adverse to the religion recently 
established in Scotland; accustomed to the luxurious 
ey of the court of France, she was impatient of the 


0 MCrie, = i. pp. 247, 248. 1592, when James was induced to assent 
. As the sonction of the kmg and to the establishment of the presbyterian 
queen had not been given to this act of system. 
legislation, the ‘condition ef the reforma- 4° M'Crie, vel 3. p. 335. 
tion remained unsettled unt} the year 
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grave and severe manners of those, by whom it was prot 
feased ; and habituated to the flattery of a gallant people, 
she was incapable of regulating her conduct with that 
aircumspection, which the difficulty of her situation de- 
manded. She seems indeed to have been specially formed 
for confirming the reformation of Scotland by an inju- 
dicious resistance. She was eminently beautiful; but her’ 
blandishments had no power over the stern reformer, te 
whom she was opposed, nor do her charms appear to 
have had much other operation, than that of exciting the 
jealousy of Elizabeth“. These charms however have 
since received an ample tribute of admiration. The 
admiration, with which the aged councillors of Troy 
beheld the beauty of Helen, even when she was bringing 
ruin on themselves and their country, has been considered 
as the strongest testimony of the influence of female at- 
tractions on the minds of men; but long after the beauty 
of Mary had mouldered in the tomb®,, we find grave 
writers strenuously maintaining her innocence in regard 
to the heavy accusation of plotting the murder of her 
husband, apparently influenced by the mere tradition of 
charms, of which even no certain representation has been 
transmitted to succeeding ages. 

Though the queen had assured the council of Trent® 
and the Roman pontiff of her unalterable determination 
ta adhere to the religion of Rome, and the pontiff in par- 
ticular of her constant resolution to effect its re-establish- 
ment in Scotland, she yet found herself at her arrival 
compelled to intrust to Protestants the whole administra- 
tion. This conduct was however abandoned in the year 


“* Robertson, vol. i. p. 260. in the present century. That Mary was 

** The principal writers, says Dr. guilty of the murder of her husband, 
M'Crie, who in modern times have un- seems to hesufficiently established by the 
Gertaken the defence of Mary, are Good- _ testimony of Morton, that ‘ the quene was 
all, Tytler, Stuart, and Whitaker; vol. ii. the doare thereof.’-—Ibwd. bal 
p. 225. To these may be added, Chal- 4 M ‘Orie, vol. 2. pp 140, 111, nets 
mers, who has assumed the same office 7 Ibid, p. 57, Ege ee 
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256% when she determined ta. masty. lord (Darnley.in 
: Opposition to the epinien of the earl of. Murray, the, leader 
_ ef thé protestant-nobles, aud her prime minister ; ,and;a 
jplan‘? for extirpating the Protestants being: in,, the,,fal- 
Jewing year brought from the cardinal of Lorraine,,as.it 
had been formed by the popish prinees agreeably to.a 
decree of the council of Trent, the queen resolved to 
proceed to extremity with the adversaries of her religion. 
The imtended persecution” was frustrated by the assassi- 
nation of Rizzio, which was perpetrated by the king in 
conjunction with some of the protestant nobles, the queen 
having been by that event disabled for executing her de- 
sign of restoring the religion of Rome. The murder of the 
king himself, and the subsequent marriage of the queen 
with the murderer Bothwell, involved her in so much 
disgrace, that she was in the year 1567 compelled, hy 
her subjects to resign her crown to her son, and in the 
following year, when she had effected her escape from 
_ captivity, was driven to seek a retreat in England, where 
after nineteen years she was brought to the scaffold by 
Elizabeth. 

The deposition of Mary was succeeded by a perindof 
thirty-six years, wltich was altogether favourable to, the 
reformation. During ten years of that time; the goyern- 
ment was administered by regents, and during the re- 
mainder by the young king James VI., the. genera}: dis- 
satisfaction, occasioned by the delegation of tha royal 
, power, having turned the eyes of the nation, Fett 
. yeign, though at that time but twelve . ‘years: 201 Le ane 
four noblemen, who successively exercised the regency, 
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revere WH GE the reformed religion; tald the kingy WH fin 
‘His’ infericy Had! béen ‘by his mother mblusted: to-oyquof 
thet, in'-exchange for: the castle: of Bdinbuygh}) had 
Legnaequently been educated in the same faith.) The cir- 
Neitmnstiiees, in’ which -the country: was ‘placed | ye the 
dation. of Mary, co-operated to the same resuit.! The 
long minority of her son, with his expectamey of: the 
succession of England, opened an ample field for’ thobe 
‘intrigues, which retained it in a dependence on the pto- 
‘testant sovereion of the neighbouring kingdom. ‘The 
protracted imprisonment of the unhappy Mary assisted 
their influence, for the four successive regents” felt ‘that 
during lier life it was in the power of Elizabeth to‘over- 
throw their authority, and even James, who could’ be 
induced by the English queen™ to write a letter to his 
‘nother, in which he refused to acknowledge her as qatén 
"éf Scéttand, and'to consider his interests as in any 1 indin- 
‘ner connected with hers, must have been appréhetisive 
of her ‘return. The operation of the execution,’ with 
which ‘this ‘long series of suffering was closed, may''be 
traced in the death of the grandson of Mary, to which it 
futtished a precedent. To Elizabeth the life ‘of Mary 
was not ldnger important, as in the following yeat' ‘she 
‘defeated the armada, and finally crashed the effdrts ‘of 
‘the’ Romaridatholic’ powers. oa 
ge Tid’ Scotidt refdrmer has declared®, that hé: Hall de- 
“eived tb sthdll iinptoveméent i in his qualificatiény’ ‘Yor ‘the 
ee i ‘residing in’ England ;, but" ‘Kis’ réliéTous 
tak its coherent mae of cee isciplitie' dnd 
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government were formed chiefly in Geneva. When in 
the year 1560 the parliament had required the ministers 
of the Protestants to prepare a summary of their doctrina, 
a confession of faith was presented, in which the doctrine’ 
of arbitrary, or irrespective predestination, was distinctly 
stated. Inthe government of the church as constituted 
at that time, when the principal towns®™ had been sup- 
plied with ministers, a certain number of superintendents 
was admitted, whose office was to preach, plant churches, 
and inspect the conduct of others employed in large dis- 
tricts. This however was but a temporary appointment 
occasioned by temporary circumstances; and in the year 
1592° the presbytcrian system was regularly established 
by law, the consent of James being given, though with 
reluctance, on account of some political difficulties, im 
which he was then involved. <A liturgy*’ was adopted 
for the Scotish church from the English church of Ge- 


with the ecclesiastical canons; but he 
afterwards declared, that the motive of 
his refusal was ¢ assuredly the foresight 
of trouble to come.’—M'Crie, vol. 1. pp. 
101,112. The truth seems to be, that 
even then his opinions and temper were 
predisposed to the system, whichthe after- 
wards embtfaced, when he saw at realized 
at Geneva. 

4 It is declared that ‘ all our salva- 
tioun springs fra the eternall and immu- 
tabill decre of God, quha of meir yrace 
electit us in Christ Jesus. his sone, before 
the foundatione of the warld was laid: 
and that, ‘as God the Father creatit us 
_ we wer not, as his sone our Lord 

esus redemit us quhan (.e wer ene- 
mies to him, sa alswa the Haly Gaist 
dois sanctifie and regenerat us, without 
all respect of ony menite proceeding fra 
us, be it befoor or be it efter our regene- 
ratioun ’—Ibid., p. 331. 

>, Abad, vol. ai. p. 7. 

56 Robertson, vol. 11. p. 208. 

7 M‘Crie, vol. 1. pp. 428, 429. Asa 
consequenre of the discretionary nature 
of thas bturgy doctor Buchanan has ex- 
pressly asserted, that in the church of 
Scotland the holy scrptures are never 


read, so that no scriptural aid is afforded 
tu the people, when the clergy desert their 
articles and confessrons of fatth, which he 
intimates to be at least an occasional acs 
currence, remarking at the same time 
that among the descendants of the Kne- 
lish Punttans, from the operation of the 
same cause, little more than the name of 
religion 1s left, while in the mudst of ra- 
tional forms and evangelical articles reli- 
gion has resumed its energy.—Chnstian 
Researches, p 122—124. Lond, 1811. 
The defection intimated by Buehanan 
appears to have commenced m the earher 
part of the eighteenth century, being 
begun by the professor of divinity in Glag- 
gow, whoxe name was Simson. He was 
accustomed to say that the Westminster: 
confession, which had been adopted by 
the church of Scotland, should be taken' 
cum grano sais. For this he wag in the, 
year 1720 expelled by the general asselh-— 
bly ; but his opmmions seem te have met- 
withstanding spread rapidly through that 
church, for in the year 1736 a secession 
was made from it on aceount of ifs dl- 
leged departure from its original prias- 
ciples, eof at 
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neva, but one which, as it did not restrict the minister to 
the use of the very words of the prayers, which it con 

tained, and even directed him to pray, as the spirit of 
God should prompt him, tended necessarily to its own 
‘abrogation. 

In the minority of James occurred an imperfect and 
temporary revival of the ancient episcopacy”, not suf- 
ficient to hinder the completion of the presbyterian 
system, but probably serving to cherish in the mind of 
the king an attachment, to that order, and to rouse the 
reformers of Scotland to a more determined opposition. 
This measure, which was not condemned by Knox, was 
the result of a scheme of some of the nobles, for appro- 
priating to themselves the greater part of the revenues 
of each see, which should else have been distributed 
among the rainisters. Inthe year 1581 however, when 
it had subsisted nine years, the order had become so ob- 
noxious, on account of the titles of honour, by which 
bishops were distinguished, and the privilege of sitting 
in parliament, that an act of assembly was passed, de- 
clarmg it unscriptural. James notwithstanding, in the 
year 1597, made another effort to establish a qualified 
episcopacy. The unconstitutional encroachments of the 
clergy on the civil government”, occasioned by their jea+ 
lousy of the favour, which the king continued to manifest 
towards the Roman Catholics, determined him to adopt 
some means of abridging their jurisdiction ; and for this 
purpose, having by experience discovered that measures 
of open hostility were odious and ineffectual, he had 
recourse to the expedient of influencing a party among 
the clergy themselves. By this method he prevailed 
with them, not only to surrender many of their former 


*° Robertson, vol. ii. pp. 38,39,85. It king's minority, but that their spiritual 
was determined in the year 1572, that jurisdictions Soa be subjected to the 
the names and offices of archbishop and _ general assembly of the church, 

bishop should be continued during the Ibid., pp. 228, 239, 240, 
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ivileges, but even to permit a number of _Tepresenta- 
ives eS "be delegated’ to the parliament. This last 
ineasure. he hoped would at length prove the means’ of 
restoring the ancient episcopacy; but the general assem- 
bly ‘had carefully modified it by various regulations, which’ 
deprived these representatives of all pretensions to an 
episcopal character, and even subjected their civil powers 
almost wholly to the control of the church. 

In all this struggle the Scotish church was curiously 
contrasted to that of England. In England an episcopal 
reformation was fallowed by the introduction of a system 
of presbyterian worship, which generated among the 
people a powerful opposition to the establishment. In 
Scotland, on the contrary, a presbyterian reformation was 
succeeded by efforts to establish prelacy, which set the 
government in opposition to the system of the people. 

The reformation, while it emancipated the human 
mind from a ser ale submission in the concerns of reli- 
gion, had a natural tendency to inspire it with notions of 
civil independence. The abuses of popery had elicited 
the first indications of liberty in the struggle of the fif- 
teenth century, which was maintained by general coun- 
cils against the papai authority ; the revival of classical 
learning, by presenting to the view of scholars a more 
ample knowledge of the republican governments of Greece 
and Rome, had furnished them with more distinct prin- 
“ciples of free legislation; and lastly the reformation, as 
it taught every man to determine for himself in regard t to 

he most important of all interests, must have disposed 

im at the same time to reject the tyranny, which ici 
petits his civil rights, especially as civil was closel ly 
‘connectéd with ecclesiastical tyranny. Scotland, where 
a fierce aaristocrs cy had frequently set the power of ‘the 
Me ereigh' at defiance, alfordéd a fit sdil tor ‘nurturing the 
principle. of resistance. The spirit at Knox’s system ‘also, 
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derived. as it had been from the’ practice of a very ‘small 
republic, was peculiarly adapted to Suggest to ever 
individual a sense of his own political importance, and to 
.animate him with a desire of resisting. the control ‘of 
authority. By the reformation the nobles were united 
with the lower orders in one common cause, in which all 
claimed an equal interest; and thus the principle of 
resistance, which had actuated only a martial nobility, 
was extended through fhe whole mass of the commu- 
nity. , 

The external relations of the country with France and 
England nourished the principle, which was thus gene- 
rated by its internal condition. The connexion formed 
with France, by which the ancient religion was supported, 
presented to the reformers an urgent motive for concern- 
ing themselves in the political interests of their country, 
as they were thereby exposed to foreign aggression., The 
expulsion of the French troops™ wase accordingly de- 
manded with not less earnestness, than the redress of their 
religious grievances ; and, when their remonstrances on 
this subject were perceived to be ineffectual®, it was 
solemnly decreed, agreeably to the advice of the deputies 
of the whole ee of the clergy, that it was lawful for 
subjects to resist and depose tyrannical princes. The 
policy of Elizabeth, however anxious she was to main- 
tain among her own subjects the authority of the crown, 

“contributed to cherish in the neighbouring kingdom the 

. Spirit of Tesistance, which afterwards reacted upon the 

. poverhment of England, being employed : in fomenting the 

““discontents of the people, in opposition, to the influence 

: “of thea mali ‘of France, who supported the royal auitho- 
fy, 
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paler reaction upon England Scotland 


par bth gtbde lee fd nae tle ge rat peda wet ea 
6 Robertson, vol. i. p. 183. a Ibid., p. 203-205. 
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was especially fitted by that presbyterian form of church: 
government, which had animated its civil independence, 
this ecclesiastical system naturally dispasing the Seatish 
Protestants to connect themselves with the Puritans of. 
England. From Scotland accordingly was derived the 
appellation, by which the advasates of popular principles 
of government were afterwards distinguished in the con- 
tentions of English parties, the name of Whig having 
been originally a term of derision applied to the western 
inhabitants of Scotland™, among: whom principally the 
presbyterian reformation of that country prevailed. As 
if the queen of England was desirous of exhibiting to 
these original Whigs an example of the utmost extremity, 
to which their principle of resistance could be carried, 
she with the formality of a public trial brought her sister- 
queen to a scaffold, and thus presented to them a distant 
prototype of the execution of the grandson of that prin- 
cess. 

The crisis of the menaced invasion of the armada gave 
birth to that national covenant®, which was afterwards ex- 
tended to England, and became there the grand engine, by 
which the government was subverted. In the insecurity 
of an unsettled government, associations for mutual sup- 
port had been usual among the Scotish nobles™, and in 
the year 1556, when the friends of the reformed doctrine 
had recently separated from the church of Rome®, they 
entered into a solemn agreement of a religious character, 
by which they bound themselves to renounce popery, 
and to promote, as opportunity might permit, the pure 
preaching of the gospel. In the association of the 


® The term is derived from whiggam, customary food of the peasants of the 
@ sound used by the waggoners of the same districts—Laing’s Hist. of Scot. 
western counties of Scotland in driving land, vol.1. p. 366. Lond. 1800 
their horses, whence they were themselves 68 Robertson, vol. ii. p. 192, 
named whiggamors, and more briefly 64 Tbid., vol. 1. p. 30. 
whigs.—Johnson’s Dict. According to & M‘Crie, vol. i. p. 181. 
others it’ originally signified whey, the 
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year 1688 the two sorts of engagements were united, 
for it was political, as it was opposed to a foreign 
enemy, and it was religious, as it was adverse to the 
establishment of the religion of Rome. When the 
enormous power of Spain threatened England with ‘a 
formidable invasion, James, though eagerly solicited 
to, form an alliance with the enemy of Elizabeth, was 
steady in refusing to separate himself from her cause. 
The zeal of the people on this occasion concurred with 
the personal views and interest of the monarch, and all 
orders agreed in framing a solemn bond of religious and 
political union, which comprehended a confession of the 
protestant faith, a detailed renunciation of the errors of 
popery, and a declaration of the most unalterable fidelity 
to the association. In England also an association was 
formed for the support of the government of the queen ; 
but the habits of the Scots gave to theirs a more gloomy 
and determined character, as they disposed them soon 
afterwards to form against the throne an association 
similar to that, which they at this time formed for its de- 
fence. It is curious to remark the different operation 
of the same exciting cause, the fear of the samc enemy, 
as it diversely affected the two ‘countries according 
to their respective circumstances. In England the 
alarm of the armada gave dignity and energy to the 
national character; in Scotland it gave being to a puri- 
tanical confederation, which half-a-century afterwards 
overturned the united monarchy of the two countries. 
To permit this action of the northern on the southern 
kingdom, it was necessary that the two crowns should de- 
volve to a single prince ; and accordingly in the year 1603 
James became the successor of Elizabeth, when he had 
already reigned thirty-six years in his own country. A 
more free communication must by that event have been 
opened between the two nations, and a reciprocal action 
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of each upon the other must have been proportionally 
facilitated. The union of the two crowns at the same 
time made preparation for that more intimate combina- 
tion, by which Great ‘Britain was after another century, 
consolidated intoa single Kingdom, and enabled to main- 
tain ‘that important station in the general combinations 


of Eutdpe, it which it was placed by the revolution of 
the year 1688. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Of the history of Ireland, from the commencement of the invasions of 
‘the Danes in the year 797 to that of the reign of James I. 


; in the year 1603. 


First invasion of the Danes in the yeas 797.—Ruin of the Danish power, and of the 
ancient monarchy of Ireland, 1014.—First invasion of the English, 1170.—Charter 
of Ireland, 1216.—Parliament assembled, 1295.—First effort of independence, 
1342.—Appellant jurisdiction obtained, 1356.—Independence of the parliament 
claimed, 1460.—Law of Poynings, 1495.—Supremacy of the crown enacted, 1536. 
—Henry VIII. entitled king of Ireland, 1541.—Edward king, 1547.—The English 
liturgy introduced, 1550.—Mary queen, 1553.—Elizabeth queen, 1558.—Act of 
Uniformity, 1560.—Bull of pope Pius V., 1569.—Bull of pope Gregory XIIT., 1580 
—Rebellion of the earl of Tyrone, 1595.— Reduction of Ireland completed, 1603. 


IRELAND in the earliest period of its history bore an 
important relation to the general system of Europe, as it 
afforded a hospitable asylum to the exiled learning of 
the continent and of Britain, when the agitations of the 
kingdoms recently constituted by the northern nations 
had driven it to seek a retreat in this sequestered region, 
and as it sent forth the missionaries of learning and reli- 
gion, when the conquering arms and the policy of Charle- 
magne had given tranquillity and consistency to the west. 
When Ireland had discharged this important function in 
the general system, for which it had been fitted, not only 
by its local situation, but also by its political and moral 
circumstances, it ceased to have any,direct relation to 
the arrangements of continental policy, and became gra- 
dually prepared for entering into that more limited con- 
nexion with the neighbouring country, which, after the 
lapse of six hundred and thirty years, has terminated in 
an incorporating union. 

The commencement of the connexion with England in 
the reign of Henry II., and its progress to the final. re- 
duction of the island in the last year of that of Elizabeth, 
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fotm thé subject of the present chapter, a melancholy. 
history of ‘impotent attempts to conquer, and of ill-com- 
bined efforts to resist, of advanced civilisation deteriorat- 
ing,.instead of improving, the rude simplicity of the 
invaded country, and sinking into an imitation of the 
barbarism, which it had thus engendered, and of legisla- 
tive acts dictating to the people a reformation of religion, 
which no previous instruction had qualified them to 
appreciate, and opposed by rebellion and massacre. It 
is natural that the people of Ireland should have turned 
from the sickening contemplation of such scenes, and 
dwelled with rapture on the traditions of their early 
ancestors, until their imaginations arrayed this more 
ancient period in such visionary splendour, that its sober 
pretensions to historic credit are dismissed as the fictions 
of ignorance and barbarity. But the review of the inter- 
vening period, however painful, may afford us valuable 
information in regard to the subsequent, and even the 
actual condition of our country, for we may discover in 
it the seeds of the parties, which have been matured in 
our own time, and the springs of the movements, by 
which we ourselves are agitated. 

It ig remarkable that the Danish invasions of Ireland, 
which, beginning about the close of the eighth century, 
drove from this country the literary and religious fugi- 
tives, for whose reception the continent was just then 
prepared, were also instrumental in breaking down its 
natiye government, and preparing it for a nominal, though 
only a nominal, submission to the feeble efforts of the 
English. It is also deserving of attention, that this 
ather operation of the Danish invasions was completed 
at, the very moment, in which the Irish dominion of the 
Danes was terminated’, for the decisive battle of Clon- 


* The Iridh dominion of the Daneg was to its two distinct functions. When the 
vermis, it terrespondence, as it seems, invaders had gradually obtained some 
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tarffe, fought in the year 1014, while it crushed the 
power of the Danes, was also the epoch of the ruin: of 
the ancient monarchy of Ireland, the death of the celes 
brated Boirumhe’, who perished in that engagement, 
having closed the series of princes regularly elected, and 
abandoned the country to the violences of contending 
chieftains. 

From the death of Boirumhe to the first invasion of 
the English, or rather of *the Welsh, elapsed a periad of 
a hundred and fifty-six years, during which it is ad- 
mitted that no regard was entertained for the original 
constitution, which, imperfect as it was, might yet have 
been equally successful in resisting the efforts of these 
other enemies, and antiquaries have been obliged to 
consider the most powerful of the Irish princes as the 
nominal monarch of his time. When the death of tha 
viotorious Boirumhe had caused an unexpected vacancy 
of the throne’, and the utter defeat of the common enemy 
had at the same time Joosed the great bond of union 
among the conquerors, a chief, whe had reserved hig 
forces during the engagement, availed himaelf of hia 
undiminished strength to intrude himself into the sovee 
reignty. His example was imitated by almost all his suc- 
cessors. ‘The inherent vices of the irregular government 
of Ireland were thus expanded into their full maturity‘, 
and the long series of confusion and weakness was con- 


amall settlements, Turges, a Norwegian, 
landed in the year 815, reduced the coun- 
try to submission after some unsuccessful 
resistance, and at the close of thirty years 
was cungtituted monarch of Ireland. The 
Oppressions of the Dages hayyng roused 
the spirit of the Irish, this sovereignty 
was speedily suppressed, A new colony 
arrived in the year 864 under the com- 
mand of three brothers, and promuing to 
enrich the country by commerce, they were 
permitted to settle themselves in Lime- 
rick, Dublin, and Waterford. Of these 
maritime towns they soon possessed them- 


selveg, and receiving reinforcements from 
their original qountry, extended their ter- 
ritorjes, and constituted a sery powerful, 
sometimes the most distinguished people 
of lyeland, retaumng their settlements 
even after the battle of Clontarffe had put 
an end to their predeminance.——Letand's 
Prel. Disc. O’Halloian’s Introduct. to 
the Hist. of Ireland, vol. ni. p. 177. Dub- 
lin, ¥808. { 

$ (’ Halloran, ibid., p. 291. 

® Ibid, p. 281. 

* The island was governed by five 
princes, one af whom claimed {som the 
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tinnedite thé’ very time, in which the ‘invasions: of Eirou 
lah “werd ‘commenced. The progress of the English 
kimpiaegordmely, as he advanced through Wales, gave’ 
acdewsion' neither to any exertions on the part of Roderic’ 
@3Odnnor’, the Irish monarch, nor to any confederacy 
among the inferior princes. 
» And-here it may be interesting to notice the different 
ladigeticss. which the Danish invasions appear to have ex- 
ercised upon the two neighbouring islands. In England, 
beginning in Northumberland and spreading towards the 
south, they served to consolidate and to complete the im- 
perfect union of the Saxon monarchy, which had extended 
northward from Wessex, the south-western district ; and, 
when military violence had thus perfected what policy 
had ‘begun, the peaceable abandonment of the throne be- 
queathed to the Saxon line of sovereigns all the advan- 
tares of this external interference. In Ireland, on the 
ether: ‘hand, the invasions of the Danes served to ag- 
gravate the confusion of an ill-regulated government, and 
to prepare it for yielding a partial triumph to the feeble 
efiérts of the English, distracted as these were by other 
wars, and by internal dissensions; and their final: sup- 
pression in a great and decisive conflict, while it left thie 
seene open for the struggles of the new invaders, ¢om- 
pleted in its consequences the ruin of the Irish monarchy, 
‘and enfeebled the resistance of the natives,, 
To While the civil power was thus rendered incapable of 
presenting any effectual resistance to the enterprises of 
the: English, the ecclesiastical system of Ireland was 
‘bright iuto that connexion with the papaey,,,which { ave 
influence to those pas of the ipontitfs, that, mets ed th 
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bestdvt.upox Henry. II. the covereignty-of thé: aguibtryis 
The form of Christianity anciently professed. by the pedple! 
of; Ielarid ‘not only was independent of the supremacy! 
of Romie’, but maintained in substance all.:the. very 
same doctrines, which have since the reformation. been 
the tenets of the established church. The ecclesiastical 
conquest was begun in a council assembled in the. year 
1111°, and completed in another convened in the yean 
1152, twenty years previons to the publication of the bala 
of AdrianIV. and Alexander III. These bulls were impli- 
citly received by a council convened in Cashel ; nor, until 
Henry VIII. had withdrawn his dominions from the su- 
premacy of the papacy’, was any other foundation sought 
for the pretension of the sovereign of England to anthe- 
rity in Ireland. Deeply has Ireland imbibed the. tina+ 
ture, which it then received; and well may it confound 
the presumption of human speculation, that the same 
attachment to the see of Rome, which was thus consti- 
tuted the original ground and stay of the connexion with 
England, became eventually, in the natural order of 
causes and effects, the active principle of the most stre+ 
nuous and repeated efforts to separate from that con- 
nex ion. 

Henry had conceived, soon after his accession, the es 


§ Adrian founded his pretension to acloister; and 4, which was the favoutite 
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sign of annexing Ireland to his other dominions, and 
with this. view had procured the papal sanction for his 
entgrprise, as necessary for extending the influence of 
true teligion. The occupation, which he soon afterwards 
found in repressing the insurrection of hia brother, in secur- 
ing and tranquillizing the various parts of his territories, 
and in maintaining his contest with the inflexible spirit of 
Becket, diverted him from the prosecution of his plan, 
until the disorders, which had grown out of the decay 
and corruption of the Irish gavernment, presented an 
opportunity not to be declined. The immediate occasion 
has been represented by Giraldus Cambrensis, as fur- 
nished by the resentment entertained against Dertnod 
king of Leinster, on account of his intrigue with Der- 
vorghal the wife of O’Ruarc, prince of Breffney or Lei- 
trim with some adjacent districts. The historian of Ire. 
land has however collected from the Irish annalists?®, that 
this incident oc¢urred sixteen years before the invasion 
of Henry, and only gave occasion to a mutual hostility 
between these chieftains, which determined them to 
attach themselves to opposite parties in the struggle for 
the sovereignty of Ireland. It was in this struggle the 
fortune of the prince, with whom Dermod had connected 
himself, to be defeated and slain by his enemies; Ro- 
deric O'Connor, the leader of the other party, having 
become in consequence of this event the undisputed 
possessor of the sovereignty, wreaked his vengeance on 
Dermod the auxiljary of his rival; and this prince, have 
ing been deposed by Roderic from the throne of Lein- 
ster, was driven to seek from the king of — the 
means of his restoration. 

The embarrassments, in which Henry was then in- 
volved, rendeting it impracticable to indulge his long- 
formed wish of making a royal expedition into Ireland, 
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he. furnished the Irish prince with letters of credit, 
authorising his subjects to engage in the enterprise, . A 
small force, led by two Welsh chieftains, accordingly 
arrived in the year 1170, and took possession of Wex: 
ford. Small as this force was, the successes, which it 
obtained amidst the dissensions of the Irish, alarmed the 
jealousy of Henry, rendering him apprehensive that his 
subjects might effect a conquest for themselves. When 
therefore he had extricated himself from the difficulties, 
by which he had been detained, he himself proceeded to 
Ireland, nearly two years and a half after the first expe- 
dition of his people. About six months however were 
all the time, which he could devote to the undertaking, 
being then recalled to England by the consequences of 
his contention with Becket; and Ireland was unavoid- 
ably abandoned to the disorders of a military aristocracy, 
to which he found it necessary to intrust the prosecution 
of his scheme of conquest. : 

In England the Saxon system had formed the best 
possible preparation for the Norman. Its prineiples 
bere such an affinity to the feudal regulations of Nor- 
mandy, that the laws of William could without much 
violence be engrafted upon those of Edward the Con. - 
fessor, while these were so much more favourable to the 
general liberty, that they presented a rallying poimt 
under all the oppressions of the conqueror and his sue- 
cessors, until the struggles of six centuries had adjusted 
the balance of the constitution. The brehon-law of ireé 
land bore no correspondence to the feudal regulations", 
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and therefore admitted no combination. Its elections, 
which pervaded all the gradations of authority, were, w- 
c@nsistent with the subordination of the feudal investi- 
tyre ; and the perpetually repeated gavelling of the pro- 
perty of each entire sept at the decease of each member, 
was not less repugnant to the whole system of the feudal 
tenures. We accordingly find, through the long con- 
tentious interval between Henry II. and James L., the 
Jaws of England and Ireland‘in direct and irreconcile- 
able opposition ; nor was it practicable to accomplish the 
general establishment of the former, until an unsuccess- 
ful rebellion afforded an opportunity for completing the 
suppression of the latter. 
The respective circumstances of the victorious sove- 
reigns, in the two cases of England and Ireland, were 
not less contrasted than the principles of their legal 
systems. William, establishing his residence in Eng- 
land, added to.the crown so enormous a weight of au- 
.thority, as compressed the several orders of the state, the 
conquerors equally as the conquered, into one united 
mass of subjects, all jealous of their liberties, and anxious 
to moderate the excessive power of the prince. Henry 
and his successors, on the other hand, rarely and but for 
very short times visiting Ireland, and unable to give 
much attention to its concerns in their absence, almost 
relinquished it to a number of rapacious leaders, who 
found an interest in resisting the extension of the regu- 
_Jated principles,of the English government, ,in many 
Apstances even renouncing the name and character of 
their original country, and voluntarily degenerating: info 
the. barbarous licence of Irish chieftains, © - , - 1, frag to 
oe In these circumstances the original conqpest, iat, Lre- 
1 id was necessarily very limited. and imperfect. . Beary 
1 ., did, not even visit its western and northern districts. ; 
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‘anid though he received the submissions of the chieftains 
of Leitister and Munster, he did not construct a singTe 
‘castle, or establish one garrison among the Irish, but“de- 
‘parting out of Ireland five months after his‘arrival with- 
‘out striking a blow, left no other true subjects than ‘the 
English adventurers, by whom he had been preceded. 
The expedition of that prince was indeed a mere pageant, 
from which he was soon recalled by an insurrection of 
his sons. The real conquest was the work of adventurets, 
and was deeply tainted’ by the miserable policy, which 
must belong to the predatory enterprises of individuals, 
guided only by a consideration of private interest. 
Roderic O’Connor, during the expedition of Henrv, 
mtrenched himself upon the banks of the Shannon for 
the security of Connaught®, and the chiefs of Utster 
‘remained in their own districts without manifesting any 
disposition to submit to the English monarch. At length", 
two years after the departure of Henry, Roderic,’ de- 
spairing of the weakness of his own government, sént 
-his ambassador to treat with that prince. The treaty 
“then concluded strongly marks the narrow limits of the 
English dominion. The sovereignty of Roderic over the 
native Irish was acknowledged on the condition of per- 
forming homage, and paying tribute to the king of Eng- 
Mand; and the English law and government were ‘en- 
‘forced only within the English pale, comprehending Tittle 
-mipre than the province of Leinster, even within ‘which 
ithe ndtive ‘Irish might, at the option of thei ‘innmédiate 
Monds, be permitted to live according to their owt‘ Taws, 
obmid-ie buibyjeetidn to the Irish monarch, dn'-the ‘conditidn 
of paying a tribute instead of other‘ services!’ Sd: {ttle 
-enbdbldawis' Rodetic of affording any effecttial she t 
“tedtiiec doniisiot’ df Henry, even ‘if he tiad ‘béth's ie 
; Poded Hat he Pissed the ‘concluding twelvé ¥ébrs'Of his 
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life in @ monastery’, unnoticed by the factions contend- 
ing for his kingdom. 

The causes why Ireland had not been sooner subdued, 
have been examined by Sir John Davies. The primary 
evil was that, before the conclusion of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, no considerable exertion of national force had ever 
been employed for reducing it. Henry II."° was embar- 
rassed by the rebellion of his sons: John, Henry III. and 
Edward II. by the wars of the barons: Edward I. by 
the wars of Wales and Scotland: Edward III. and Henry 
V. by those of France: Richard II., Henry 1V., Henry 
VI., and Edward IV., by the domestic struggle for the 
crown of England. Edward IV. indeed was soon freed 
from the embarrassment of civil war, and established in 
the quiet possession of the throne ; but, when his king- 
dom had been sutticiently recovered from its exhausted 
condition, he revived the pretension to the crown of 
France, and died of vexation, when he discovered that 
he had been deluded by the French king. Richard III. 
was never during his short reign in quict possession of 
the throne. Henry VII., during more than the half of 
his reign, was occupied in repressing the remaining ad- 
herents of the family of York, and during the remainder 
in improving his revenue. The attention of Henry VIII. 
was engrossed by his continental policy and his separa- 
tion from the see of Rome. Besides the impediments 
created by the minority of Edward VI., and by the sex 
of Mary, the care.of promoting the reformation in the one 
reign, and of repressing it in the other, was quite suffi- 
cient to divert these two sovereigns from the reduction of 
Ireland. The attention of Elizabeth also was long occu- 
pied by more urgent considerations immediately apper- 
taining to her safety, but was at length solicited to the 
enterprise by the apprehension that this country might 
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fall into the possession of her enemies. When a ge- 
neral defection had provoked an extraordinary effort, the 
conclusion of her reign was distinguished by the com- 
pletion of the procrastinated conquest. 

A consequence of this mode of proceeding was that 
the laws of England were not communicated to the Irish 
people”, but that only the English colonies, and five 
septs of the Irish within the pale, which had been spe- 
cially enfranchised, were admitted to the enjoyment of sa 
much favour. The great body of the natives were re- 
puted enemies, not merely aliens, so that to kill a mere 
Irishman in time of peace was adjudged to be no felony. 
This did not arise from the repugnance of the Irish, for 
they were sufficiently sensible of the advantages, which 
these laws bestowed, and were eager to obtain them. 
Charters of denization were accordingly purchased by 
individuals among them in all ages, and they petitioned 
Edward I. for this boon, offering eight thousand marks 
on the condition of receiving it. Nor was the king averse 
from a policy so salutary, but found it necessary to refer 
the consideration of the request to the prelates and nobles 
of Ireland, by whom the favour was withheld. 

This conduct Sir John Davies” has explained by as- 
suming that those, who held the government of Ireland, 
acted on the principle of a perpetual war, by which the 
English should extirpate the Irish, and possess them- 
selves of the vacant territory. Dr. Phelan has ascribed 
it chiefly to the desire of the bishops to establish a do- 
minion for themselves, to which the canon law was more 
suitable than that of England. This opinion he has 
maintained by representing, that Edward first addressed 
a letter on the subject to the lord justice, and, when he 
had replied that far the greater number of the barons 
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bUbeiE fot the” stat OF pdverirhent, Aad midny oft 
pene were minors, so that it would be sinipovetble to: 
asdétible!# ‘council sufficiently numerous ‘or respdctabste, 
atid thd: Trish had renewed their supplications; the king! 
thén addressed the prelates, nobles, and ‘other ‘Enpiish;: 
commanding them to proceed to the consideration of the! 
matter notwithstanding the objections, which had been! 
pleaded. It cannot be ascertained, whether this council 
ever met. It is certain that the people were not gratified, 
and that this unjustifiable policy of the Irish government’ 
generated a national feud, which was afterwards yet 
more exasperated by a difference of religion, and in this 
state of extraordinary excitement became a et 
agent in the general combinations of the empire. 

‘The influence of this policy has been well illustrated 
by Sir John Davies’, in comparing the case of Ireland 
with that of Wales, the original laws of the latter having 
been ‘in many particulars similar to those of the former 
country. Edward I., as soon as he had completed the 
reduction of Wales, introduced such a modification of its 
laws,'as in a considerable degree assimilated them to those’ 
of: England ; and, when the insurrections of the barons, 
the ware of France, and the struggle of the rival houses, 
had so withdrawn from Wales the attention of the Eng~ 
lish government, that it relapsed into its former condition, 
Henry VIII. perfected that which had been begun by 
Edward, receiving it into an incorporating union with 
his' ‘kingdom, and abolishing all usages, which might have! 
inaintained its distinctness. The result of this Uiterent 
treatment was that the country betathe ‘in a short’ time 4 
seené ofioxder and civilisation, wheteas the ‘feud ‘of Free 
latidis stillbshaking our repose. © 0) eb deri 
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large were,granted to the first adyenturers”’, that nothing. 
remained to be granted to the natives, ypoen. their submigt: 
sions, , It, has accordingly been remarked,, that during 
three hundred years no Irish lord obtained a:grant,of hig 
country from the crown except the king of Thomond, whe 
had :a grant during the minority of Henry JII,,.aad 
Raderic O’Connor, whose territory however was taken 
from his successor to transfer it to an English adventurer. 
In these circumstances no progress could be made towards 
the reduction of Ireland, for every chieftain must have 
felt, that all his importance depended on the continuance 
of the struggle, since submission must have reduced him 
to the lowest dependence on the leaders of his English 
enemies. 

, Through the reaction of the misgovernment of Ireland 
upon the English settlers, the hostility of the natives 
against the English connexion was reinforced by the 
accession of their antagonists, who at length degenerated 
from the laws and usages of their original country into 
those of the people, whom they vainly laboured to sub- 
due. The civil government” became so weak, that the 
lords would not suffer the rigid justice of the English 
laws to be executed among them ; dnd the habits of the 
Irish, were found to be so much more suitable to their 
licentious dispositions”, that they became mere Ivish in 
their language, names, apparel, and all their usages. i! 
ii khough a very great degeneracy prevailed among the 
inhabitants of English race, the principles of.a parlia- 
mentary constitution had fortunately been introdueed and: 
preserved,.to form in more favourable times an.organ of 
national improvement and happiness. ‘The origin. of.the 
Irish parliament is however involved .in some. — 
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and uncertainty. The chatter granted to the English 
inhabitants of Ireland in the first year of the reign of 
Heriry HI., in imitation of that which had been extorted 
by the English from John his predecessor, seems to prove 
that no legislative assembly then existed in that country, 
as it omits the clauses of the great charter, which regu- 
late the summonses of the members of the great council, 
reserving them, with some other matters, for more mature 
consideration. The first assembly *, which appears to 
have deserved the name of parliament, was convened in 
the year 1295, the same in which the representatives of 
boroughs were first summoned to the English parliament, 
and consequently the same which is the epoch of the 
completed representation of the people of England. The 
urgent expenses, occasioned by the various enterprises 
of Edward I., forced him to resort for assistance to all 
classes of his subjects, and in both countries at the same 
time gave existence to the germ of future assemblies of 
popular representatives. Before this time doubtless fre- 
quent assemblies of the prelates and nobles had been 
held, and to the latter, in conjunction with the officers 
of the crown, had been committed by Henry {lI. the 
power of electing a temporary successor to a deceased 
chief governor. But, as before this time we discover no 
legislative interposition for redressing the evils of the 
state, and the laws of England® appear to have been 
considered as the public code, however disregarded and 
violated in practice, these assemblies seem rdther to have 
been the councils of the executive government than na- 
tional legislatures. : 


* Hist. of the Polit. Connexion be- try, with the assistance ofa council which 
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A claim of legislative independence of the English 
‘government has been from time to time maintained, as 
circumstances created interests opposed to its supremacy. 
‘In the struggle of the two royal houses* the duke of 
York acquired an ascendency over the councils of Ire- 
Jand, and in the year 1460 caused the parliament to frame 
a most strenuous declaration of its independence, for pro- 
tecting him against his enemies of the house of Lancas- 
ter, which then was in *possession of the throne. As 
the party of the duke of York became successful in the 
same year, this first declaration of Irish independence 
was not encountered by a contradiction. When the 
introduction of the reformation had given occasion to a 
division of parties in the Irish legislature, a new prin- 
ciple of independence operated, the Roman Catholics *, 
who prevailed in the house of commons, maintaining this 
cause against the house of lords; and the controversy, 
thus begun in the year 1640, was still more vehemently 
agitated in consequence of the act of the following year 
passed in the English parliament, for suppressing the 
rebellion of Ireland. The claim of independence was 
naturally revived by James II., when he had fled from 
England, and was endeavouring to’ maintain his royalty 
in the sister-island. But, though it was thus cherished 
by the formation of a Roman-catholic party in Ireland, 
and was generally resisted by the Protestants of this 
period, in their anxiety to strengthen the connexion with 
‘England, it was not wholly destitute of support among 
the latter body, many of them having been alarmed by the 
pretension advanced in the act of Charles. When the 
revolution had established the principles of liberty in 
England, the feelings of Irish Protestants caught the 
sympathy of independence, and one of the representatives 
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of the lunivensity in parliament pubhshed ‘a statement iof 
dhe eldink, of his country”; which was'committed to: the 
flames by the government of England. The depression 
ofthe: Roman Catholics, which followed the revoltion, 
shying extinguished all jealousy of that party, the Pro- 
Aestants became gradually more desirous of extricating 
; themselves from their dependence on the English legis- 
lature. At length, in a season of national embarrassment, 
the demand of an armed people, animated by the exam- 
ple of the American colonies, and cheered by the eloquent 
pleadings of Grattan, became irresistible. 
That the parliament of England did at all times make 
laws binding Ireland, that these laws were commonly 
executed without any confirmation by the Irish parlia- 
‘ment, and that the administration of justice in Ireland 
was:subordinate to the authority of the English tribunals, 
‘appear to have been established in an elaborate argu- 
«ment”, composed by one of the judges of Ireland in con- 
rsaquence of the controversy occasioned by the act of 
Charles. But, though in every period, almost to the 
.very time of the formal vindication of Irish independ- 
sence, ‘humerous instances of the subordination of the 
Irish tothe English legislature may be found, yet the 
parliament gradually acquired importance from a variety 
iof circumstances and contingencies, so that, even within 
.the time at present considered, it approached to the rank 
iofa distinct and independent legislature. 
yuLong indeed before the claim of cienendemahane 
distinotly-asserted, circumstances had presented them- 
selves, Which gave being and encouragement to the spirit 
afterwards manifested. So early as in the year 1228 *9, 
an about tases oo of a century after the first 4 mvasiog ithe 
fod face wen. Pe Stet. sein 
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ayension: from thé justiceand: sdvenity of ‘the English laws 
beaamb so: prevalent. among the descendants of the cald- 
waists, that if was found necessary to transmit a tepresdh- 
itatuoh, to the king, urging the expediency of:hié' mterpo- 
sition; though so little was the effect of that: imiterpositioh, 
that.it-was repeated at the end of only eighteen. years. 
In the reign of Edward I.*', who ascended: the ‘'throné'a 
‘century after the invasion of Henry IL, the inhabitants 
of the English race began, not merely to disregard ‘the 
English laws, which would have restrained their: vio- 
lences, but also to assume the dress and appearance of 
the native Irish, renouncing the charactér, and ever the 
names of their original country. The disaffection; thus 
engendered by the degeneracy of the descendants of the 
English settlers, was exasperated by the impatietice'ef 
Adward I1I., who, besides various arbitrary ordinances*” 
for enforcing a revenue from Ireland, issued in'the year 
1342 a decree, publicly proscribing the Enghsh by race 
as unfit to be intrusted with offices, and enjoining that 
anly English by birth should be so empleyed.: Such 
was the resentment excited by this ordinance, that, when 
the chief governor assembled a parliament in Dublin, a 
rival. assembly, more numerous And more respectable, 
was convened at Kilkenny. The representations of this 
assembly, irregular as it was, obtained a gracious ahd 
sondescending answer from the king, who was eager to 
commence his expedition into France, in which he hoped 
4o-procute: the assistance of the Irish lords. - Fourteen 
yeats afterwards®, desirous of allaying the indignatioh, 
whieh his former proceedings had occasioned, the same 
Ynemdrch:directed his Irish parliament to take cognizance 
of the judgments of the inferior courts, and finally detep- 
mine the rights of his subjects of Ireland, who had been 
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‘before obliged to resort to England for redress. Twenty 
years after this concession’, or in the year 1376, the 
impatience of this military sovereign gave birth to an 
‘extraordinary transaction, which deeply wounded the. 
‘feeling of national independence. Disappointed in his 
‘attempt to procure supplies from the parliament, he sum- 
moned a body of delegates of the several orders of the 
state to repair to England, there to treat with him and 
his council. The delegation was sent agreeably to his 
summons; but the archbishop of Armagh*®, the nobles, 
and the commons, unanimously protested against the pro- 
ceeding as a violation of their rights. 

The parliament, which seems to have derived its being 
from the military embarrassments of the first Edward, 
appears thus to have owed the spirit of an independent 
legislature to those of his grandson, though the claim of 
independence was not distinctly advanced, until the 
struggle of the two houses of York and Lancaster afforded 
a favourable occasion. The independence of the Irish 
parliament received indeed a check in the year 1495 
from the important law of Poynings”, which gave to the 
privy councils of the two countries a negative before de- 
bate on all its proceedings. Such however was at that 
time the condition of Ireland, that this law, which in a 
later period was reprobated as the badge of national de- 
gradation and dependence, was then and afterwards” 
cherished as the protection of the commons against the 
oppfessions of licentious nobles. A law enacted in the 
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% Leland, vol. i. p. 327—329., 

6 The archbishop protested, that the 
clergy did not grant to their representa- 
tives any power of assenting to any sub- 
sidy. The nobles and commons reserved 
to themselves the power of giving such 
assent, while fhey gave to their represen- 
tatives the power of treating and consult- 
ing. Whether, or how far, the necessities 
of the king were supplied, we are not in- 
formed,—Ibid. 


% Jt is entitled an act, that no parlia- 
ment be holden in this land, until the acts 
be certified into England. It was amended 
by the act of the third and fourth of 
Philip and Mary, which empowered the 
chief governor and council to certify du- 
ring the session such other causes or con- 
siderations, as they think expedient. 
sie Leland, vol. ii, pp. 242, 243, 296, 
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year 1541, under the government of Henry VIITI., served 
on the other hand to augment the importance of the Irish 
parliament. To give greater dignity to the government®, 
and at the same time more effectually to renounce the 
supremacy of the pope, it was resolved that the king of 
England should thenceforward be entitled king, and not 
merely lord of Ireland, and an act of parliament was 
accordingly passed for that purpose in each legislature™. 
The change was favoarable to the authority of the 
government, for all the nobles of English descent” and 
the leaders of the Irish tribes were emulous in declaring 
their fidelity to the new king, acknowledging him as in 
that quality the head of the church. 

The royal supremacy, which in England had been 
acknowledged in the year 1534, was recognised two 
years afterwards in the parliament of Ireland*', but ex- 
perienced a strenuous opposition from the clergy and the 
people. The primate was the leader ,of this resistance 
in opposition to the archbishop of Dublin, who had been 
advanced to that see for the purpose of effecting the 
change. A commission was speedily despatched to him 
from Rome, enjoining him and his followers to persevere 
in supporting the papal authority,*to resist all edicts ad- 
verse to the church of Rome, and to declare all those 
accursed, who should hold any power superior to that 
church. That this measure might not be an ineffectual 
menace, the agents of Rome addressed themselves par- 
ticularly to O'Neal, the chieftain of the north, who eagerly 
availed himself of this opportunity of recovering the im- 
portance of his family, by proclaiming himself the cham- 
pion of the papal rights. The efforts of the Romish party 


*8 Leland, vol. ii. p. 178, of the Church of Rome in Ireland, p. 
3° Home has represented this as ifdone 82—91. These nobles and chieftains at 
exclusively by an act of the English par- the same time accepted titles of honour 
liament, whereas it wasin the same year from their new king. 
enacted also in Ireland. “. Leland, vol. ai. pp. 157, 162, 172. 
“© Doctor Phelan’s Hist. ofthe Policy 177. 
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were after some time frustrated by the force of the. governs. 
ment; and, as the Irish seemed generally inclined to. 
sult ssion, it was deemed good policy to procure, that, 
the of England should thenceforward bear the title, 
of, ing of Ireland. | 
e same parliament”, which thus constituted Ireland 
a, ‘kingdom, ordained alo that all monasteries and reli- 
gious “houses should be suppressed, as in England. So 
imperfectly however was this ordinance executed, that 
the abbies of three northern counties, Tyrone, Tyrconnell 
or Donegal, and Fermanagh, subsisted until the reign of 
James I., who also first appointed bishops to the three 
sees of Derry, Raphoe, and Clogher. The English 
liturgy, which had been prepared in the year 1548, was 
in the year 1550 introduced into Ireland ; but the spirit. 
of opposition was still so prevalent, that it appears to 
haye been deemed expedient to enforce it by a proclama- 
tion *) instead of attempting to procure for it the sanction 
ofa parliament. 
The early death of Edward VI. and the accession of 
lary swept away almost every appearance of the refor- 
mation, though the persecuting spirit of Mary was 
happily : averted from ¢his country by one of those contin- 
gencies“, which baffle the combinations of men.. In 
England, where the reformed religion had been very 
generally embraced, a brief period of persecution might: 
be useful in purifying the spirit of the Protestants; but. 
in. ‘Treland too little had yet been done for religious im;-, 
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in Davies, pp. 184, 190. 
vol. ii.p. 195. ¢ The pro- 
cfatiatton tab not incautiously worded. 
It’ expressed ‘nothing more, than that the 
pis ers of the ¢hurch had been translated 
in ‘mother-tongiie, for the edification 
of the ‘peopte."—~Thid. 

“ Cole dean of St. Paul’ 8, who was 
sent into Ireland with a commission to the 
state, for proceeding agaipst heretics with 
the utmost severity baving' ‘showed his 


commission at Chester with much exal- 
tation in the presétice of his hostess, allied 
to some Protéstants, who had, retized to 
Dublin, she stole his ee ae 
tuting in its place a pack of cazds, which, ’ 
he accordin dy roger for it ty the Trish 
council. The death of Mary pi ee. 
the renewal ‘of the pinrage 
stoty we have the authority ¢ Ti 
Usher and the éarl of Cork ye n 


ci 
ii, p. 214, pote. . ee 


go ha A Ae 


set 
provement to render this fiery trial beneficial, and if was 
accordingly withheld. When the’ reformed ‘worship 
wil restored in the beginning of the ‘reign of Elizabeth, 
thd’ tepeated changes gave weight to the fepreseritations 
of the advocates of the church of Rome. “The people’ 
were on the other hand encouraged in their jena be 
the temporary suspension of the reformation, and arged 
to resistance by denunciations of the divine vengeance“; 
and by assurances of a powerful support, both from the 
Roman pontiff, and from the king of Spain, whose sub- 
jects“ with a traditional feeling of kindness they regarded 
as their kinsmen. The foreign wars of Elizabeth* at the 
same time caused her to neglect the concerns of Ireland, 
and even to give to its disaffected inhabitants opportuni- 
ties of learning the use of arms in her service, both at 
home and on the continent. 3 

For the grand explosion, which should make room for’ 
the introduction of a more improved order of society, 
nothing more was required except a leader, whose re- 
sources and abilities should enable him to combine the 
wide-spread materials of rebellion. Such a leader was 
supplied in Hugh O’Neal, earl of Tyrowen or Tyrone.. 
The sept of O’Neal was anciently the most impatient of 
the English dominion®, and had gradually wrested from 
it sevcral'of their most valuable settlements in Ulster. 
Hugh, who was at this time chieftain of the sept, had 
erijoyed ‘peculiar advantages of instruction®. As his 
father had been by the favour of Henry VIII. created 
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As a sufficient number of English 
ministers could ngt be procured, it was 
enacted in the second year of Elizabeth, 


“7 Seventeen ships of the armada, con- 
ae about five thousand four hundred . 
men, having been driven by storms on; 


that those ministers, who should not un- 
derstand, the English language, might 
réai the viturgy. 17 Latin, The reasons 
assigned are that the Irish language waa 
di ficult to bé printed, and, that few could 
red the Trish letters.—Ibid., p. 225, 


note. * 


© Ibid., pp. 267, 258, 274, gat. 


the northern and north-western coasts of 
Ireland, their crews were received ax kits- 
men with the utmost kindness and bas, 
pitality —Ibid., p. 312. 

“8 Tbid,, p. 305. 

# Tbid., p. 39. 
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baron of Dungannon, he had received the benefit of an 
English education ; and as, on account of the illegitimate 
birth of that father, he had been less respected in his 
sept; he entered early into the service of the English 
government, with which he maintained a constant inter- 
course. By the refinement thus acquired he was enabled 
to delude the queen and her deputy with false appear- 
ances of attachment, until his schemes were ripe for 
execution. He began his rebellion in the year 1595” 
with a successful action, which united with him the dis- 
affected in every part of Ireland, and spreading the insur- 
rection over all the open country, confined the royalists 
to towns. In this enterprise”, he was assisted by supplies 
of money and ammunition from Spain, and encouraged 
with assurances that he should soon receive a powerful 
reinforcement from that country, and by the benedictions 
of the Roman pontift, who also sent to him, as the prince 
of Ulster, a congecrated plume, which was gravely de- 
clared to be composed of the feathers of a phoenix, and 
issued a bull conferring on him and all his followers the 
same spiritual indulgences, which had been granted to 
those who fought for the Holy Land. 

The conduct of tWo English governors co-operated to 
bring forward the crisis of this rebellion. Sir William 
Fitz-William, who was deputy in the commencement of 
the disorders, was corrupt, weak, and oppressive” ; and 
his misconduct assisted, instead of opposing, the artful 
machinations of O'Neal. The earl of Essex again, who 
with the authority of lord-lieutenant was afterwards in- 
trusted with a considerable force for reducing the insur- 
gents, by his injudicious management of the war in 
directing his arms towards the south, left the northern 
rebels unopposed, and when he at length marched into 


5 Leland 35 * Ibid, pp. ° 
Leland, vol. ii. p. 348— see Pere Tbid, pp 356, 363, 364, 368 
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Ulster, suffered himself to be deceived by the Irish chief: 
tain in an interview, and even tempted to join in the 
rebellion. A third governor, lord Mountjoy, was how- 
ever a man of very different character, and by his wisdom 
‘and energy broke the power of the insurgents very sea- 
sonably before the arrival of the Spanish force, by which 
they were to be assisted. The entire suppression of the 
rebellion™, effected almost in the last moments of Eliza- 
beth, made room for the salutary efforts of her successor, 
to introduce among the.people of Ireland the blessings of 
order and tranquillity. 

Though the humiliation of O’Neal prepared the coun- 
try for improvement, yet the struggle had given being to 
a Roman-catholic party strongly opposed to the govern- 
ment. It is indeed probable that, if Ireland had not 
been agitated by foreign influence, tranquillity might 
have been preserved, and that the religion of the govern- 
ment would gradually have prevailed among the people. 
As in the time of Henry VIII. the acknowledgment of 
the royal supremacy was alone proposed, no very general 
Opposition was experienced, this being regarded by the 
Roman Catholics as relating to the temporal authority 
of the sovereign”. The rcign of Edward was too short 
to have much operation im a country so imperfectly re- 
duced to obedience, nor was any thing proposed except 
the introduction of the English liturgy, to which objec- 
tion appears to have been made by the Irish primate 
chiefly as to a translation®, which would enable every 
unlettered layman to say mass. Elizabeth again proceeded 


was of the humblest kind, and performed 


os RENO Tar fs has stated that 
& by the earl kneeling, he renounced and 


O'Neal stipulated for the freedom of his 


religion ; Hist. de l’Irlande, tome ii p. 
617, Paris, 1758, &c. Bit this que 
ment, which the circumstances of the event 
render utterly improbable, is directly 10- 
consistent with the account, which Mory- 
son has given of his submission from the 
original record. In this submission, which 


abjured all foreign power whatsoever, and 
all kind of dependency upon any other 
values but her majesty the queen.— 
oryson’s Hist. of Ireland, vol... p. 303, 
Dublin, 1735. 
55 Mac-Geoghegan, tome iii, p, 384, 
 Jbid., tome u. p. 351, 
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with so much moderation", that before the year 1595 
religion was never the professed cause of hostility, and 
in the struggle then begun she was supported by a great 
number of the principal Roman Catholics, by several , 
even of the ancient families of Ireland. 

Foreign influence however was strongly and repeatedly 
exerted in opposition to the peace and improvement of 
Ireland. A Roman-catholic historian has expressed an 
opinion™, that the Irish had been solicited by several 
foreign princes so early as in the year 1538, or in the 
very commencement of the reformation. But the strong 
excitement of Irish bigotry was furnished by the letters 
of three pontiffs®, two of which were addressed to the 
people of Ireland, and the third to O’Neal then in arms 
against Elizabeth. By the first of these letters, which 
Pius V. issued in the year 1569, Elizabeth was pro- 
nounced to be destitute of all right to the throne of Eng- 
land, and her subjects were discharged from all obliga- 
tion of allegiance. By the second, which Gregory XIII. 
issued in the year 1580, the same plenary absolution was 
offered to all, who should aid the enemies of the queen, 
which had been granted to those, who contended with 
the Turks for the recovery of the Holy Land. By the 
third, which Clement VIII. addressed particularly to 
O'Neal in the year 1601, that chieftain was hailed as 


Elizabeth did in the year 1591 issue 
a declaration for the discovery of agents 
sent by the pope and the king of Spain 
from foreign seminaries to excite disaffec- 
tion among the Irish; but, besides that 
this measure was amply justified by the 
necessity of defending her government 
against their machinations, it appears to 
have been limited to that necessity, for the 
queen was evetl in the war of O’Neal 
by the greater number of the 
escent lords and chieftains, as 
& from unsuspicious testimon 
oF OF Sullivan, and f ae the manifesto of 
O'Neal, published in the year 1598-— 


O’Connor’s Hist. Address, part i. p. 13— 
20. 1810. 

58¢ The first attempt,’ (to excite a holy 
ba says primate Lombard,' was by James 
of Desmond, who was the first leader of 
that first attempt 1570, being appointed 

eneral that year by the pe- On his 

aah Gregory XIII. tamed nother com- 
mission, dated Rome, May'13, 1580, a 
this was the second. But thoge gttem 
ee ee Hist, Address, part 
i. p. 253. : 

bs Mac-Geoghegan, tome ii, p,.308. 

© Tbid., pp. 409,437, 588, 
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Dorey, 


the champion of the church, and the papal benedictigng 


dat 4 


were showered upon him, and upon the other princes 
and nobles, who had engaged in the holy cause. ‘The 


bulls of the pontiffs were supported by the arms of Spain, 


€ 


and the universities of that kingdom were in the year 


1603 employed to determine®, that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were bound to give their assistance to 0’Neal 
in the war, which he waged against Elizabeth. 

these interpositions a principle of bigotry has been 
planted in this country, which has since produced ail its 


bitter fruits. 


The great mass of the population has been 


set in hostility to the government, and so deeply was the 
Romish clergy of Ireland impressed with the lesson then 
inculcated, that within our own time they have been even 
carried further in their resistance to the control of the 
state, than the policy of Rome would have urged them 


to proceed. 


In comparing the two accessory members of the triple 
government we observe that, while in Scotland one com- 
bination of causes political and religious prepared a 
presbyterian church, which furnished the support of the 
whig interest of the principal country, another in Ireland 
gave a beginning indeed to an established church cor- 
responding to that of England, but at the same time 
attached. the majority of the people to the cause and in- 
terest of Rome, and thereby provided an antagonist force 


1 Mac.Geoghegan, tome ii, p. 593. 

of Mr. Butle a furnished the follow- 
An chronology of the discussion of the 
‘egative, which it was proposed to allow 
,fo' the crown on the appointment of the 
;Roman-catholic prelates of Ireland. In 
the year 1799 the measure was approved 
by em. In the year 1808 it was reported 
SY doctor Milner ag agreeable to them. 
‘In the same year it was declared by them 
ta be trexpedient,, In the year 1815 car- 
tinal’ Litta declared the acquiescence of 
“the pope in such a measure. To this com- 
municatien the Lrish prelates declared 
their decided opposition. In the year 


VOL. III. 


1816 the pope remonstrated with them on 
the unreasonableness of their apprehen- 
sions. In the year 1817 the Irish pre- 
lates remoustrated with the pope, praying 
for a concordat, which might render the 
election of their successors domestic and 
independent. In the year 1818 the pope 
replied to thisremonstrance, ordering them 
to be aé ease. This command however 
appears to have been disregarded, for in 
the year 1821 the prelates of Leinster, 
assembled with the clergy of the arch-dto- 
cese of Dublin, declared their ying 
uneasiness on the subject.—Hi 

vol, iv. p, 479, &c. ao. 
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for supporting the congenial interest of arbitrary govern 
ment. The double enginery was thus prepared at the 
conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, by which the oscil- 
lation of the.constitution between those extremes was to 
be maintained under the family of the Stuarts, so that at 
the close of seventy-five years it might settle in the 
middle point of a regulated freedom. 

The wisdom of Elizabeth, in providing for the im- 
provement of Ireland, was long baffled by the public 
commotions. At length in tha year 1584%, when the 
death of the earl of Desmond, and the reduction of his 
followers, had afforded a favourable opportunity for exe- 
cuting schemes of political reformation, the government 
was committed to Sir John Perrot, a man well acquainted 
with the interests of the country, and reverenced by all 
its inhabitants. His wise object was to extend, as much 
as possible, throughout Ireland the benefits of the Eng- 
lish laws. Such was the efficacy of this genuine policy, 
however late adopted, that, though Mary™, with all her 
attachment to the religion of Rome, had experienced in 
Ireland as much resistance, as had before been encoun- 
tered by the protestant Edward, yet in the reign of Ehi- 
zabeth, a powerful party of the native Irish both disre- 
garded the call of the Spanish commander Don Juan de 
YAquila®, and supported the cause of loyalty against the 
domestic enemies of the queen. For promoting the re- 
formation of religion little could then be done with any 
present effect. As it was at length perceived that the 
doctrines of religion could be communicated only through 
a language generally understood, provision was made in 
the year 1571 for printing in the Irish languave the New 
Testament and the English liturgy ®. The former of these 

 Yeland, vol. ii. p. 291. 6 Richardson’s Short Hist. of Attempts 
*« Mac- - Geoghegan, tome ii. p. 375. to Convert the Popish Natives of Ireland, 


re O’Connor’s Hist. Address, parti.p. p.13—18. London, 1712. 
&c. 
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works however was not accomplished until the year 1602, 
nor the latter until the succeeding reign, although an 
Irish catechism had been published in the interval. For 
providing a succession of educated ministers of the esta- 
blished church, the university of Dublin was founded in 
the year 1593; but the institution was engaged in a 
continued struggle with difficulties, until the restoration 
of Charles I]. had quieted the country, and therefore in 
that earlier period could have little operation in extending 
the influence of true -religion, by sending into the 
established church a more qualified clergy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ot 


Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the accession of 
James I. in the year 1603, to that of Charles I. in the year 1625. 


James I. king in the year 1603.—Hampton-Court-conference, 1604.—Gunpowder- 
plot, 1605,—The king declared absolute in Scotland, and the annexation of church- 
lands dissolved, 1606 Plantation of Ulster in Ireland, 1609.—Ecclesiastical power 
of the bishops in Scotland established, 1610..—Calvinistical articles established in 
Ireland, 1615.——The Independents, 1616,—Articles of Perth, 1618,—Protestation 
of the commons of England, 1621. 


Tue reign of the first prince of the family of the Stuarts 
was distinguished by various movements in the several 
territories of the triple monarchy, all preparatory to the 
grand struggle, which shortly succeeded. In this reign 
the party of the Puritans of England became more dis- 
tinctly developed, and the English house of commons 
asserted that importance, which afterwards, urged on- 
ward by the puritanical spirit of the time, overthrew 
the authority of the king, the church, and the nobility. 

In the same reign an injudicious and violent effort to 
assimilate the ecclésiastical institutions of Scotland to 
those of England, provoked a resistance in the former 
country, which powerfully acted upon the latter, furnish- 
ing the immediate excitement of its agitations. In this 
reign also Ireland became prepared to take its part in 
the commotions of England, not only as it was then for 
the first time reduced in some degree to the order and 
tranquillity of regular government, but also as a puritan- 
ical party of Protestants was formed within jt; to assist 
in controlling the predominant interest of the Roman 
Catholics. The right position of the constitution of Eng- 
land was at, length adjusted at the revolution, when two 
contrary e excesses of political movement had carried it to 
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the opposite extremes of republicanism and arbitrary 
power, the two accessory governments of Scotland and 
Ireland acting as the escapements, which in the machi- 
enery of a clock sustain and regulate the motion of the 
pendulum. Scotland gave the impulse to the puritanical 
party, as Ireland was the support of the contrary party 
of the Roman Catholics. 

It seems to have held a principal place among the 
peculiar advantages, by which the formation of the Eng- 
lish government ‘has beén eminently favoured, that the 
development of its popular principles was hastened, and 
as it were forced forward, by exciting causes, instead of 
being left to its own ordinary and regular process. If 
the struggle of the commons with the monarchy and the 
aristocracy had been postponed, until it had arisen from 
a consciousness of strength, not stimulated by any tem- 
porary excitement, nor assisted by any extrinsic agency, 
it must have continued until the constitution should have 
been finally destroyed. The constitution was indeed for 
a time overthrown by the violence of the popular part of 
the government ; but this violence was an occasional and 
unnatural excitement, and the natiop returned spontane- 
ously to the ancient and acknowledged principles of civil 
policy, instructed by the calamity which had been expe- 
rienced in the convulsion, and guarded against its recur- 
rence. 

The popular spirit of freedom in England had been 
derived from that Saxon government, the laws of which 
served as a rallying point in the struggles with the Nor- 
man pfinces, until they were recognised in the great 
charter. The house of commons, which was afew ans 
constituted, had gradually acquired more and more im- 
portance, so as even before the reign of Elizabeth to be 
an influential member of the government. In her reign 
the’ religious sect of the Puritans added its strength to 
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that of the advocates of civil liberty. The political efforts 
of the Puritans in the parliaments of Elizabeth were 
however confined to the vindication of privileges, which 
were considered as belonging of right to the house of, 
commons. The caution, with which in the beginning of 
the long parliament the views of the Puritans were dis- 
closed, will furnish a yet more direct and conclusive evi- 
dence, that these were comparatively an inconsiderable 
party, acting upon a larger body, and concealing from it, 
as much as possible, that any fufther object was contem- 
plated, than the vindication of the constitutional rights of 
the commons. 

While the presbytcrian independence and sectarian 
zeal of the Puritans were thus prompting the commons of 
England to exertions in the cause of civil liberty, for 
which their political importance had prepared them, 
though not sufficient to urge them into a direct contest 
with the other orders of the state, the self-conceited 
pedantry of James, his undisguised demand of arbitrary 
power, and his unsuspecting ignorance of the weakness 
of his pretensions, and of the inadequateness of his re- 
sources, served to provoke an insulted people to repel the 
encroachments of prerogative, and endeavour to erect 
and secure the land-marks of their liberties. Dazzled 
by the splendid prospect of his accession to the throne of 
England, his feeble mind was filled with visions of autho- 
rity far superior to that, which he possessed amidst the 
turbulent aristocracy of a poor and narrow territory. 
That which was so much greater than the dominion, 
which he actually exercised, appeared to him to be in its 
nature absolute and unlimited!; and that which he had 
sq long contemplated as the right of his inheritance, 


1 Yn his speech addressed to the lords uncontrolled power of kings with the attri- 
and commons in the year 1609, he en- _butes of the divine natare.—-Harrie’s Life 
tered into a detailed comparison of the of James I, pp, 187, 188. Lond, 1772, 
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seemed to him to be the indefeasible gift of heaven. It 
appears” however that the notion of the divine right of 
royalty had been originally suggested to James by the 
_ misfortunes of his mother. Shocked at the hostility 
which she had encountered, though it had placed himself 
prematurely on the throne of his country, he was anxious 
to protect the royal character in his own person from 
similar aggressions, and loudly proclaimed a doctrine 
proscribing them in every imaginable case of misconduct. 
The celebrated Buchanan, the first modern writer*®, who 
sought the foundation of the royal authority in the con- 
sent of the people, had been employed to supcerintend the 
education of this prince ; but, while such feelings of the 
past, and such anticipations of the future, occupied his 
mind, the instructions of this father of the Whigs could 
have no other influence on his political opimions, than 
that which the presbyteries of Scotland had on his notions 
of ecclesiastical government, driving him into the con- 
trary system, and exciting him to maintain, and to extend 
it, with the pedantry and the violence of a controversial- 
ist. ‘The great schoolmaster of the land,’ as he has 
himself characterised a sovereign, advanced accordingly 
for the first time the doctrine, that kings, as vicege- 
rents of the Deity, are accountable to him alone, and 
for the punishment of their crimes must be remitted to 
his vengeance. This doctrine became the grand maxim 
of his family, and their inflexible adherence to it pro- 
voked that series of struggles, by which the balance of 
the constitution was at length adjusted. 

James appears to have proposed to himself three dis- 
ing it only to other princes.—Bayle, art. 
Bodin. Buchanan died in the year 1582. 


He in the year 1579 dedicated to James 
his treatise de jure regu apud Scotos, 


2 Basilicon Doron. 
> §. Lai Fist. of Seotland, vol. i. p. 
21. Lond., 1800. Bodin, a French writer, 
who died inthe year 1596, claimed the 


credit ef having first assexted the limita- 
tion of the power of kings; but he denied 
to subjecta the right of resistance, allow- 


ia he had composed many years be- 
ore. 
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tinet objects: in reducing to practice his conceptions of! 
reyal greatness. | He was anxious to bring the Knglish » 
petliament to a subordination consistent with his own" 
exerbitant pretensions of authority ; ; he laboured to'esta~i_ 
bligh episcopacy on the ruin of the Scotish presbyteries ; 
and he thought it indispensably necessary to procure for 
his son Charles a consort of royal extraction. A more 
perfect system of conduct could not have been devised 
for exciting the opposition of thepeople of England, than 
that which was thus blindly adopted by the folly of this 
vain and imprudent king. His claim of arbitrary power 
in England offended a people, which had received from 
a remote antiquity, and cherished through successive 
ages, the spirit of a free government. His unwise at- 
tempt to alter the ecclesiastical establishment of Scotland 
at. once alarmed the English Puritans, and prepared for 
them in the neighbouring country a powerful and strenu- 
ous body of auxjliaries. As if it were designed that 
nothing should be wanting to establish a complete sepa- 
ration of parties, and to alienate from the interest of his 
family the great majority of his subjects*, his prepos- 
terous ambition to connect his son with the royal family 
of, Spain, or France, efigaged himself and his family ina 
connexion with the Roman Catholics, which disquieted 
his own reign, and proved the ruin of his race. 

. Lhe creditable part of the government of this prince 
was his management of Ireland, where he was the founder 
of the public peace and order. When the party adverse 
to the English government, and eager to effect the re- 
establishment of the church of Rome, had been crushed 
ig the unsuccessful struggle of the earl of Tyrone, an, 
opbartunity was afforded for constituting a conthery party, 


ag t 


if ee at this tame-reported to part of the nation, —Decline and Fal tice 
the ¢ gourt,ef} Rame, that the Roman Ca- chapter xx, note 25,, « , 
tholics of Knglapal were pnly.a thirtieth ie eae i ots 
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by which: it might in futur®é commotions be balanced and: 
cohttolled. . James accordingly, in his northern settle-- 
ment. ef six escheated counties®, gave a-beginning toe 
protestant interest, which could most effeetwally oppose 

‘the Roman Catholics of the other provinces, while the 
Roman-catholic connexion, which he formed for his sen, 
disposed these on the other hand to look to the crown for 
protection, and to be transformed into a party prepared 
to support and maintain *the utmost pretensions of pre- 
rogative. From that time the province of Ulster has 
continued to be the most orderly and industrious part of 
the island, and is at this day the acknowledged depend~ 
ence of a government solicitous at the same time to con- 
ciate the Roman Catholics. The general pacification 
of the country, consequent on the wars of the preceding 
reign, permitted him to convene the first general parlia- 
ment of Ireland, which was accordingly assembled in the 
year 1613. For this he found it expedjent to make pre- 
paration by creating forty boroughs, each sending two 
representatives ; yet such was then the strength of the 
Roman-catholic interest, that the Protestants exceeded 
the Roman-catholic members only by twenty-four, the 
former being a hundred and twenty-five, the latter a hun- 
dred and one. 

Even in his progress from Scotland to take possession 
of his new sovereignty, though in such a progress we 


> Caygn, Fermanagh, Donegal, Tyrone, 
Armagh, ahd Londonderry.— Pynnar's 
Survey of: Dister. -* The confiscation of 
ad Berke property, and the same may be 
saidufeve = * "the reign of 
queen Elizabeth,’ says Mr. Butler, ‘ was 
uttetrided with Kid singular circumstance, 
that the crown seized not only the de- 
mesnes add beigridral right of the offender, 
but dispossessed all his tenants and sub- 
tenants of their lands, and parcelled them 

ct Blast. Memoir of 
the English, Irish, and Seotivh Gatholios, 
vol. i. pp. 360, 361. But in Ireland, by 


the laws of tainistry and gavelling, no 
individual hgd any distinct and perma- 
nent property in the soil, which truly be- 
longed to the entire clan, and was subs 
jected to a new distribution, whenevur a - 
change occurred among the individuals, 
of whom a clan was composed. Noris i¢' 
true that the matives were generally dis- 
possessed. Considerable tracts were ‘rd- 
served expressly for them, and we have 
been informed, that the fourth part of the 
land was not fully occupied by ‘British 
settlers,—-Pynnar, p. 236, in Harris's Hie 


beraica, parti. Dubl., 1770. - ' *. 
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might expect to find only acts of gracious conciliation, 
James contrived to manifest that spirit of arbitrary go- 
vernment®, which strongly actuated his mind, by order- 
ing a thief to execution without trial. He was probably 
admonished that such acts of power would not be tolerated - 
in England, as he never repeated the experiment. By 
the unprecedented frequency of his proclamations how- 
ever, not fewer than twelve having been issued within 
eight or nine months from his accession’, he seemed to 
indicate, that these ordinances should be considered as 
laws. In convening his first English parliament® he yet 
more distinctly announced the extravagant opinion, which 
he entertained concerning the plenitude of the royal 
authority, for both in the writs, and in the proclamation, 
he took upon himself to prescribe to his people the sort 
of representatives, which should be returned, and re- 
quired that the returns should be made to the court of 
chancery, where their validity should be examined and 
determined. 

At the accession of this prince’ some statesmen were 
desirous of binding him by specific restrictions, but were 
defeated by the opposition of others, who perhaps wished 
to recommend themsélves to the new king by an un- 
limited confidence. The nation however was not yet 
ripe for such a measure. The laws of the constitution 
had not yet been sufficiently settled for adjusting the 
balance of the government; and this adjustment would 
probably have been less complete, if the agitations, by 
which it was effected, had been moderated by any pre- 
vious restrictions. It is however extremely prabable, 
that restrictions then imposed would have been as little 


6 Rapin, vol. ji. p. 159. that James might be bound by articles 
: hae pp. 162, 163. but were opposed and pects by Cecily 
Northumberland, and athers.— Harris: 
: Si “Walter ey lord Cobham, 7p. 51, 
sir John Fortescue, and others desired, 
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regarded by James, as was the constitution of his native 
country, which he seized the earliest opportunity of sub- 
verting both in the church and in the state. 

The king communicated to his first English parliament 
the plan of his policy, informing it in the speech, with 
which he commenced the session, that he was disposed 
to repress the Puritans, and to favour the Roman Catho- 
lics. [ducated among the Presbyterians of his original 
country, he had imbibtd the opinions of Calvin, and 
continued to maintain them as the genuine tenets of the 
church of England, departing from the guarded mode- 
ration of the English reformers, who had anxiously 
avoided these considerations. But the political princi- 
ples of the Presbyterians of Scotland had so alarmed him, 
that he even pronounced them to be in this respect a 
sect’, which could not be tolerated in any well-governed 
commonwealth. For the Roman Catholics" he ex- 
pressed on the other hand much kindness. He did 
indeed declare that neither could they be tolerated, so 
long as they should inculcate the supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff, and practise the assassination of excom- 
municated princes; but he at the same time intimated, 
that he had already relieved them as much as was in his 
power, that he meditated to procure from the parliament 
a favourable modification of the laws, of which they were 
the objects, and that he earnestly wished to promote a 
plan of religious reconciliation. The orderly hierarchy 
of the church of Rome appears to have presented itself 
to his mind, as more suitable to the subordination of a 
monarchical government, than the republican institutions 
of the Presbyterians ; and he seems to have been on this 
account anxious to detach the Roman Catholics trom the 
papacy, aud to gain them by indulgence to the support 
of his own power, 


10 Parl, Hist. vol. v. p. 29, 1 bid, p. 30-32, 
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') Abw vilty ‘was ‘this conciliatory pdlicy of Janis, ‘Was 
evinced iv the third year of his reign by the treasonable 
plét,by which it was designed to blow at once into the 
air the king, the lords, and the commons of the partlia- 
Heit,’ when assembled in their legislative character. ‘The 
plot ‘appears to have had its origin in the disappointed 
Tiopes of the Roman Catholics, who had expected from 
the son of Mary more, than he could venture to attempt 
for their relief. The policy of the king was not however 
altered by this diabolical scheme Of treachery ; perhaps 
his timidity may have even increased his desire of con- 
ciliatmg a party, which had proved itself so formidable. 
His disposition to favour them was certainly strengthéned, 
notwithstanding the horrible discovery, by his projects 
for procuring, as a consort for his son, a princess of regal 
extraction, first from the family of Spain, and then from 
that of France. Whatever influence the gunpowder- 
plot may have exercised on the policy of James, there 
ean be no doubt that it served to exasperate the Puritans 
against the church of Rome", and to alienate them yet 
more from a sovereign willing to treat that church with 
indulgence. 

That he might convince the Puritans of their unrea- 
sonableness in dissenting from the established church, 
hé summoned both the parties to a conference at Hamp- 
ten-Court. In his progress into England he had re- 
eeived from them a petition, which bag been named mil- 
lénary, though really subscribed by but eight hundred 
petsons. The conference was appointed professedly for 
discussing the merits of this petition. In that meeting; 
though some.attempts were made to render the ‘doctrine 
ofthe. church Calvinistical®, the chief objections: were 
urged, es its ceremonies ‘and its discipline. , Jarties 


"as = ey = poe from grace,’ should be added neither t6- 
78 Tt was, ‘prdpdie that to these words tally npr finally, which would Haye axaetly 
the sixteently urtit¢le, (we hay depart reversed © thd meaiiing. EE was ‘alsd 
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conceded :to the Puritans some minute corrections of 
the liturgy, which he ordained by praclamation ;,, but 
he rejected all their pretensions in very decisive Jan- 
guage. 

. An occasion was at this time afforded for the forma- 
tion of a sect, which afterwards so much exceeded the 
Presbyterians in their most violent measures of resistance, 
that it served to drive them back within the limits of 
the constitution. A book of canons had been prepared, 
and had been ratified by the convocation’, which de- 
nounced the penalties of excommunication against all, 
who should in any particular deviate from the most strict 
conformity. Though it was soon discovered to be im- 
practicable to enforce the rigorous observance of these 
ordinances, as the church would have been deprived of 
too many of its ministers, they had yet the effect of 


poped that the nine articles of Lam- 
eth should be introduced. Neal, vol. ii. 
p. 14. Thearticles of Lambeth had been 
framed in the year 1595, in consequence 
of a dissension in the university of Cam- 
bridge, which had been referred by the 
head of the university to the arbuitra- 
tion of the archbishop and some other 
divines. They maintained the doctrine 
of Calvin in its most rigorous form. 
The queen signified tothe archbishop her 
displeasure at his conduct in permitting 
the discussion, and commanded that the 
articles should not be publicly urged.— 
Ibid., vol.i. p. 497—499. 

14 These were ‘ the expounding ef the 
word «absolution by remission of sins, the 
quahfymy ofthe rubric about private bap- 
a the adding of some thanksgivings 

t the end of the litany, and answers at 
mF a of the catechism.’—Heylyn’s 

list, of the Presbyterians, p. 373. Ox- 
ford, .1670.., James however also con- 
sented to a new translation of the bible, 
pruvidéd that it ébould have no marginal 
notes, alleging that the translation of Ge- 
neva Was the worst, ‘as the marginal notes 
allowed: disobedignce to hings.—WNeal, 
vol. ii. p.15. This, Which 18 still used, 
was published in the year 1611. For ex- 
geting it fifty-four persons were selected 

‘om the two, universifies,.' Some of these 
having died soon’ afterwards, the wor 


was undertaken by forty-seven, who were 
divided into s:x companies, each of which 
undertook a distinct portion. Among 
the regulations prescribed to them it was 
directed, that they should adhere as 
closely as possible to the translation 
named ‘ the Bishop’s Bible,’ which was 
a revision of that of Cranmer, and had 
been prepared for the purpose of setting 
aside® that of Geneva.—Neal, vol. 1. pp. 
222, 223; vol. i. p.89. The Bishop's 
Bible had been published in the year 
1568, and was so named because eight of 
the persons employed in preparing at were 
bishops. 

15 Of these canons, as they have sever 
been confirmed in parliament, it has been 
solemnly adjudged, that, where they are 
not merely declaratory of the ancient 
canon lavg but are introductory of néw 
regulations, they do not bind the laity, 
whatever regard the clergy may ‘think 
proper to pay them—Blackatone’s Cont, 
introd., sect. 3. James notwithstanding 
caused them to be exccuted generally,: bs 
if they were a part of the law of ina eye 
They were collected oh a ig 
and other episcopal and synodic 
the reigns of Fdward Vi-and Santee 
—Neal, vol. ii, p, 32. The pengjty of 
excommunication was at this time substi- 
tuted, for others less severr —[hid.,’ p, 34, 


giving Occasion to a new separation, which generated the 
indepehdents. Many ministers having fled for refuge to 
the Dutch provinces, a church was there formed by an 
Englishman, named Brown", in which each congregation 
professed to be itself a church distinct from all other in 
ecclesiastical government. From that country the sect 
was in the year 1616 introduced into England, where, 
besides taking a principal part in the colonization of 
North America, it decided the fortune of the civil war. 
As they who had fled from Mary, found in the ecclesias- 
tical republic of Geneva a suitable receptacle for forming 
the habits of Presbyterians, so the refugees of the reign 
of James were enabled, under the general tolerance of a 
commercial government, to arrange the system of the 
Independents. 

The first parliament of James very soon, and very pet- 
severingly, exhibited a spirit of freedom, which interfered 
with his purpose of employing it only as an instrument 
of his own authority. Immediately after the hereditary 
right of the king had been acknowledged by a parlia- 
mentary act, it was agreed that a conference of the two 
houses should be held on the state of the nation”, par- 
ticularly in regard to purveyorship, respite of homage, 
and wardship, all confessedly belonging to the ancient 
prerogative of the crown. The commons at the same 
time resisted with firmness an attempt of the king”, to 
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clamation, and Sir James Fortescue was 


16 From him they were named Brownists. 
Brown first published his opinions in Nor- 
wich im the year 15980. Inthe year 1592 it 
was said by Sir Walter Raleigh in parlia- 
ment, that he feared that there were in 
England of his sect nearly twenty thousand 
men, besides women and children.— Hist. 
of Dissenters by Bogue and Bennett, vol. 
i. p. 130. London, 1808. 

17 Parl. Hist., vol. v. p. 99. 

18 Sir Francis Goodwin, who had been 
elected representative of Buckingham- 
shire, was rejected by the clerk of the 
crown as an outlaw, agreeably to a direc- 
tion, which James had given in his pro- 


elected under a second writ. The house 
of commons however immediately con- 
firmed the election of Sir Francis Good- 
win, and afterwards refused tq hold a con- 
ference with the lords on the question ; 
and, though they submitted to defend 
their proceeding before the king, they 
resolved that they would not hoid a con- 
ference with the judges, except in the 
presence of his majesty. It was finally 
determined, with the concurrence of Sir 
Francis Goodwin, that there should be a 
new election. Sir Francs Goodwin was 
however soon afterwards elected for the 
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carry into execution his plan of controlling the elections 
of their members. In the succeeding year the parlia- 
ment extended its statement of grievances to other parti- 
culars of the feudal tenures’, proposing to compensate 
‘ the crown for the relinquishment of all these preroga- 
tives. In the third ® so great anxiety to discover griev- 
ances was manifested, that the king remarked, that the 
commons had sent a crier through the nation to find 
them. In the seventh the commons complained of two 
books recently published”, which inculcated the most 
slavish principles of policy. One of these, named the 
Interpreter, written by doctor Covel, exalted the power 
of the sovereign above all limitation; the other, written 
by doctor Blackwood, went perhaps further, for it taught 
that the English were all actually slaves from the Nor- 
man conquest. A prosecution which had been com- 
menced against the former of these writers, was dis- 
continued on account of the interposition of the king, 
who had before been understood to have given commend- 
ation to his treatise. 

This parliament at length agreed to allow the annual 
sum of two hundred thousand pounds required by the 
king”, in return for the concessions, which they had 
solicited ; but James had become so impatient of its 
inquisitive spirit, that, relinquishing the arrangement, 
he abruptly dissolved it in the year 1610. Its vigilance 
however was sufficiently justified, the king having in its 
commencement attempted to control the elections of the 
commons, in which struggle he issued an order profes- 
sedly ‘as an absolute king”,’ and having afterwards 
protected and countenanced a writer, whose principles 
were destructive of freedom. 


town of Buckingham.—Pani. Hist., vol. v. p. 58—87. 9 Ibid., p. 103. 
9° Thid., p. 154. 21 Tbid., p. 221—229. 
38 Ibid, p. 264—268, 8 Ibid, p. 81. 
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tasVher the first. parliament had been ‘thas dissal vedyit 
| was, determined to conduct the govarnmant without the 
.Jaconyerient restzaint. of such an assembly, | and! more 
than, three years elapsed, before the thoughtless, prdfu- ” 
Sion of James had exhausted the various expedients?,.by ' 
. which he endeavoured to compensate the loss of :parlia- 
mentary supplies. A parliament assembled in :such 
circumstances being necessarily less favourable than the 
preceding, the commons proceeded immediately to the 
-eonsideration of the manner®, inewhich money had in the 
interval been levied upon the people. The king, on the 
‘other hand, indignant at the investigation of the com- 
mons, dissolved the parliament after a short session, and 
imprisoned several of the members”, we we 
." The second parliament having been dismissed, the 
king was again necessitated to have recourse to the most 
arregular methods of providing money”. These however 
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+ How he defrayed at this time the 
empensesiof his government, is, says the 
compuer of the Parhamentary History, a 
sétréft. Some expedients however have 
been specified. The king claimed an aid 
of his subjects, when he gave his daugh- 
ter, Hlizabeth in marriage to the elector 
palatine, in the year 1612. Under the 
ptetext of planting colonies in the north 
of Ireland he instituted the order of ba- 
ronets, who, to the number of two hun- 
dred, should pay for this dignity each a 

ousand pounds. He raised the price of 
Esglish coined gold two shillings in the 
pound, bringing it, as was alleged, to 
the: value at wirich it was received in 

reign countries. J.astly, a lottery was 
‘dtawn, the profersed purpose of which 
Was to plant Bnglish colonies in Virgina, 
“but it may have been applied to the gene- 
ah wee ofithe , povernment,—Parl. Hist. 
vol. v. p. 270—272. The ordinary re- 


luoirees of ‘the ‘ctown ‘consisted in the 


-lands, the ,cystams, wardships, pur- 
Wolncen Be igh, vol. vi. fon. 
A particular account has been published 
of James’s revenye during the first four- 
teen years: of his réign,, from which it 
appears that his ordinarg income did not 
exceed four hundred apd fifty theusand 


7? 4 


eight hundred and sixty-three pounds, 
and that his ordmary disbursements ex- 
ceeded his permanent income hy tharty- 
six thousand six hundred and seventeen 
pounds yearly, In the year 1610 Sord 
Salisbury declared in parliament, that the 
king was burdened with a debt of three 
hundred thousand pounds.— Sinclair's 
Hist. of the Revenue, vol.i. p. 244. Lon- 
don, 1803. ee 

*} Parl. Hist., vol. v. p. 287. 

% Rapin, vol. ii. p. 186, ji, 

27 These appear to have consisted in 
exacting fifty-two thousand. aite hundred 
and nine pounds from the , citizens of 
London, in givieg up to thy Dutth fét a 
sum of money the cau ry y and 
in receiving ménky for ees ae from 
penal statutes, for heengnig inns idd 2 
monopoly of gold and silver great and 
for grants eficonetakbents!) By!dbhiddal- 


ments seem foyhave been, sjgnifi ds 
of ecclesiastical and otis the I 
pogsessed ~withgut onky « Hy, ing gvi- 
Hunts? —thid, pe ELIE HC 
provinces had been indebted to Elizabeth 
to the amgunt af tight hundred thepshnd 
OX this ;vum fetes Hed pleeodly 
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pomnds. 
Tecgivad $me, bundaedi thousand pounds 
and at this time he relinquigked fota.qqm 
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were insufficient to defray the expenses of ari drmdtnent 
‘gent to the relief of the elector palatine, who had mafrréd 
‘bis. daughter, and was then involved in the great strag¢le 
of the German empire; and therefore, as the war was 
popular among the people of England, having’ been uh- 
dertaken in support of the Protestants of Germany, he 
ventured, after an interruption of nearly six years, to try 
whether he might not then find a parliament more dis- 
posed to supply his wants. 

The third parliameut of this reign, assembled in the 
year 1620, is memorable for a protestation*, in which 
the commons asserted their privileges to be the right of 
their inheritance, in opposition to the pretension of the 
king, who professed to consider them as revocable at his 
pleasure. As this parliament resolved to begin with the 
consideration of the public grievances”, postponing that 
of the supply, for which it had been convened, it was 
first occupied about the due execution of the laws against 
popish recusants, and the prosecution of delinquencies 
in the cases of patents and monopolies. The necessities 
of the state were not however neglected, a supply being 
granted sufficient for the present urgency of the occa- 
sion®. The commons then procéeded to impeach the 
lord chancellor, the celebrated Bacon, whose genius has 
formed an epoch in the history of knowledge, but whose 
misconduct in his high office has also exhibited a la- 
mentable example of the weakness of the noblest mind. 

The king appears to have willingly concurred with 

_this parliament in abolishing obnoxious patents”, and m 
punishing those persons, who had injured the interests 
of the nation. There was however a subject, in regard 
to which they could not come to an agreement. The 
“ of twe ‘hhundred und Afty thousand the ™ Rapin, vol. unl f 204. 
- ‘towns, which hall been piver to Elizabeth ® Parl. Hist., vol.v. p. 333. 
‘ania ngorrity of the debt,—Sinclair, val. i, * Thid., p. 349. aa 
“pp. 242,342... vt % Thid. pp. 387,475. - °° 
VOL, III. zD 
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growth of popery, rendered more alarming by the nego- 
tiation for a marriage between the heir of the British 
crown and the infanta of Spain, called forth a remon- 
strance from the commons, which committed them in a 
direct struggle with the sovereign. James, who had 
heard of the intended remonstrance™, anticipated it by 
addressing to the speaker a letter, in which he forbade 
the house to intermeddle with affairs of state, and par- 
ticularly with the marriage of his son. The commons 
immediately prepared a second remonstrance, requesting 
that the former, sent at the same time, might be received, 
and claiming a liberty of discussion, which the letter of 
the king had threatened to restrain. This second remon- 
strance was answered by the king with an intimation, 
that the privileges of the commons had been derived 
from the favour of the crown, and should be retrenched, 
if any encroachment were made on the royal prerogative. 
After a week, when the commons had shown no dispo- 
sition to proceed in the business of a supply, the parlia- 
ment was adjourned by the king, but not before the 
commons had prepared a protestation, in which they 
asserted, that their parliamentary privileges were the 
birth-right of the people of England, and that all the 
arduous affairs of the government were proper subjects 
of deliberation for their assembly*®. The king, irritated 
at this declaration, sent for the journal of the commons, 
and with his own hand tore it from the book*. He 
then published a dissolution by proclamation, stating 
several reasons, on‘account of which he had recourse to 
the measure. The dissolution was followed by the arbi- 
trary and offensive proceeding of committing to prison 


® Parl. Hist. vol. v. pp. 491, 492, liament, limited the subjects of delibera- 
A96, 512. tion to those cases, in regard to which he 
% The king contended, that the word might choose to consult them. Ibid., p. 
queibusdam, prefixed to the words ardu:s 516. z 
regnt in the writ for assembling the par-  Thid. 
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those members of the house of commons, who had been 
most forward in opposing the court, in addition to one 
who had been imprisoned during the session, though 
professedly not for his conduct in parliament. Other 
members of the opposition were sent in a commission to 
Ireland, as a lighter punishment ; one was in the like 
manner despatched to the palatinate; one, by a policy 
become familiar in modern times, was taken into favour, 
and promoted by the king. 

Two years after this third dissolution, when an attempt 
had been unsuccessfully made to procure money by a 
voluntary contribution®, and the expected failure of the 
negotiation for the marriage with the Spanish infanta 
promised to remove the impediment obstructing the 
agreement of the king and his people, a fourth parliament 
was assembled. The king was at this time reduced to 
the necessity of soliciting the advice of the parliament, 
and of proposing that the supply”, to be granted for a 
war with Austria, should be expended by persons selected 
by the two houses. The constitution had not yet esta- 
blished the responsibility of ministers*’, by which the 
expenditure of the public money is now controlled, though 
intrusted to persons appointed by the sovereign. The 
only method therefore of controlling it, which then oc- 
curred, was to commit to the two houses the nomination 
of the persons to be employed. James however still 
required®, that he should have a secret council of war, 
for determining the military purposes, to which the ex- 
penditure should be applied. : 

The increasing power of the commons was manifested 
in this last parliament by the successful impeachment of 


%> Parl, Hist., vol, v. p. 527-—529. charge, which were done with my know- 
* Ibid., vol. vi. p. 95. ledge and approbation; let him bear no 
The king, addressing the lords in charge for that, for that 1s mine, and I 
the year 1624 concernin ford Middlesex, must bear it’—Ibid., p. 199. 
said, ° there are divers things laid to his % Tbid., p. 110. 
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eavoured -to protect. This impeachment having been 
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ins tigald by the duke of Buckingham and. the prince, 
afterwards the unfortunate Charles I., the king admo- 
nished the latter”, that he would live £6 have enough of 
parliamentary impeachments, a prediction abundantly 
Verified. 

In this review of the conduct of James towards his 
several parliaments, we observe the overweening vanity 
of the king offending his people by advancing pretensions 
incompatible with their ancient and hereditary rights ; 
but the grand cause of dissension was that he impru- 
dently connected himself with the Roman Catholics in 
opposition to the prevailing sentiment of the nation, and 
particularly to the principles of the growing party of the 
Puritans. In his anxiety to secure his succession to the 
throne of England, he had endeavoured to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics of that country by assurances of pro- 
tection, which he afterwards actually afforded to all 
except the more rigid members of that church, who, in 
opposition to his own favourite notions of his absolute 
authority, maintained the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff. Even these he was little disposed to prosecute after 
the discovery of the plot*’, which they had formed for 
the destruction of himself and the parliament, in revenge 
for the disappointment of their too sanguine expectations, 
But he was much more deeply involved in obnoxious 
indulgences to the Roman Catholics by his protracted 
hefotiations for thé marriage of his son. ' It ha pened 
that thete was not then any protestant princess : of royal 
éXtiaction, and the vanity of James would not suffer him 
tb’ ‘think of an inferior alliance. Anxious to procure for 
his" gon ‘A'edilgort suitable to his rank, he engage 


‘i e lord ireasnrer Middlesex, whom the king in vain, en- 


#. Clanendon's. Hist. of the Rebellion, ‘vol. i p23, “Oxf! IT," 
«© JLaszis, p. 220, 
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matrimonial ‘negotiation with the’ court of Spain ; and, 
‘when this had been abandoned through ‘the Wee ‘of 
the duke of Buckingham", another was speedily com- 
menced with the court of France, onterms yet more favour- 
able to the Roman Catholics”, than had in the former 
ease been required. The family of the Stuarts was thus, 
by the policy and timidity and vanity of the first of these 
princes, engaged in a connexion with a party, which 
afterwards bore its part in the civil war, and subse- 
quently urged forward’ the revolution. 

The circumstances of the Scotish parliament afforded 
James a more favourable opportunity for asserting that 
unlimited pieeen uve to which he was so much attached. 
The commons”, recently augmented in number and im- 
portance by Ge eee neier or representatives of the 
lesser barons, adhered to the crown through jealousy of 
the nobles: the prelates, who had been recalled to their 
places in the parliament, though indigent and destitute 
of authority in the church, were at we time increased 
to the number of ten, all dependent on the king for pro- 
tection and the hope of future aggrandisement : the lords 
of erections, or of monastic benefices secularised, were 
attached to James by gratitude for the favours already 
received, or by the fear of a revocation: the Roman- 
catholic lords looked to him for protection against the 
Presbyterians ; and the nobility in general, unaccustomed 
to resist their sovereign except in the field, were more 
disposed to participate his bounty, ghan to engage ina 
pa Nnahty warfare against his claims. The ‘king was 

ebordiigly gratified With “a, declarationof his absolute 
lithdity, and with a previous abolition of any future 
: etch which might derogate from his supreme ‘domi 
at yeas ar 


oe Welwopy’3, Memoirs,p,65. Dubl, —  Laing's Hist, of Sootland, vol. i. pp. 
30, 81. 
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* Rapin, vol, ii, p, 235. 
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The influence of the king was soon afterwards em- 
ployed in procuring for his authority the support of a 
well-established episcopacy. Though, before his acces- 
sion to the throne of England”, he had in very strong 
terms declared his preference of the Scotish church, the 
great object of his subsequent government of his native 
country was to reduce that church to a conformity with 
the episcopal establishment of his new kingdom, as much 
more favourable to his pretension of unlimited power. 
In this scheme he was to a considerable degree success- 
ful, having at length, after various efforts, prevailed to 
restore to the episcopal order of Scotland a small portion 
of its former revenues*, with almost the whole of its 
ecclesiastical authority. The form of worship however 
was less manageable, and it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty “, and when an assurance had been given that no 
further innovation should be proposed, that five articles 
of conformity“ with the more ceremonious worship of the 
English church were at length adopted. But conces- 
sions thus wrested from the Scots served only to excite 
a reaction against the power so odiously exerted. A 
gloomy fanaticism pervaded the nation, which in the 
succeeding reign engendered the celebrated covenant, a 
reciprocal device for reducing the episcopal church of 
England to the presbyterian model. 

Though in Ireland James was the founder of the public 
peace and order, yet from one great measure of general 
improvement, by which the yeomanry of Ireland were 
emancipated from the dominion of the chiefs, and received 
into the immediate protection of the crown, has been de- 


“4 Rapin, vol. i, p. 236. be privately administered, if necessary ; 
*° Laing, vol. 1. pp. 38, 39, 58—61. 4, that episcopal confirmation should be 
6 Thid., p. 82, bestowed upon youth; 5. that the descent 


47 1, That the eucharist should be re- of the Spirit, with the birth, passion, re- 
ceived ina kneeling posture; 2. thatin  surrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, 
extreme sickness it should be adminis- should be commemorated annually in the 
tered in private; 3. that baptism should church.—lIbid., p. 71. 
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rived that influence of the court of Rome* in the appoint- 
ment of the Roman-catholic clergy of Ireland, which 
has cherished the alienation of the laity from the govern- 
ment of the country. The native Irish respected James 
as a rightful king of Ireland”, being descended from 
Edward Bruce, brother of Robert king of Scotland, who 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century had been 
elected and crowned king by their ancestors. The chiefs 
accordingly from his “accession were generally well 
affected to the state, afid might have retained the lower 
orders in obedience; but, separated as these were by 
this measure from the authority of their ancient leaders, 
they were exposed to the artful representations of those, 
who laboured to establish among them a system of foreign 
influence”. This influence within our own time seems 
to have ceased tu operate, but the spirit, which it formed, 
subsists in all its vigour. 

While James, in laying the foundations of the substan- 
tial improvement of the country, was by one measure 
unintentionally exposing the Roman Catholics to the in- 
fluence of Rome, he by another, with as little design, 
prepared a puritanical interest, by which they were op- 
posed and overpowered in the struggle of the succeeding 
reign. The difficulty of inducing Englishmen to migrate 
to the new settlement®, and the vicinity of Scotland, 
caused a large proportion of the settlers to be natives of 
North-Britain, who brought with them the worship and 
discipline of the presbyterian church. Even the bishops 


#8 Columbanus ad Hibernos, n. 2, p. 
xlvii—l), by C. O’Conor. 

“© Mac-Geoghegan, tome iii. p. 637. 

5° ¢ Little known in the reign of Ed- 
ward IJ., disregarded in that of Henry 
VITLI,, the sovereignty of the holy see be- 
came thenceforward more popular, until, 
in the times of the first James and the 
first Charles, it was at length incorporated 
into the religious behef of the country. 
Some of the credit of this achievement 


may be claimed for the industry of the 
Jesuit missionanes; but the true solution 
is, that the antipathy to Hngland, which 
had hitherto opposed. was now the advo- 
cate of the papal claims; and the bull of 
Adrian proved more powerful as an in- 
centive to rebellion, than it had ever been 
ag an argument for loyalty °—Doctor Phe- 
lan’s Hust. of the Policy of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland, pp. 14. 15. 
8 Leland, vol. ii. p. 430. 
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of, the gettlement were Scots, except the bishop .of Derty}:. 
whe was pn Englishman, this county being a cas ‘by ' 
a glgny, of, English. eo 
jhe principles of puritanism, thus ec duced im: the. 
oneal formation of the great settlement of Protestarits.. 
of Ireland, were favoured by various appointments in the 
university and in the church. The first provost of the 
university, after the honorary appointment of archbishop 
Loftus, was Walter Travers, whose puritanical opposition 
to the celebrated Hooker”, then master of the Temple, 
gave occasion to the composition of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity. The two succeeding provosts were also Puritans, 
and provost Bedell, afterwards bishop of Kilmore, who 
was next appointed, was decidedly Calvinistical in his 
notions of religion, though strict in conforming to the 
established ritual. The distinction, which doctor James 
Usher had acquired by his abilities and learning, caused — 
him to be selected, for the important task of framing a 
confession of faith for the Irish church, though to intro- 
duce that already established in England was a more 
obvious, expedient. Usher, who was strongly prepos- | 
sessed in favour of the opinions of Calvin, availed himsedf 
of the opportunity for propagating them, and accordingly: 
prepared a series of one hundred and four articles; in-. 
cluding almost literally those which had been framed-at . 
Lambeth, though disapproved both by Elizabeth.. and 
James. The convocation adopted this confession, and it 
obtained the ratification of the lord-deputy. In the guc-"" 
cegding reign these articles were laid aside™, and: those, 


i ad sae 


Li ts fe of ouker, prefixed to his Ec- admitted toofficiate as a 


cles: many 9, _ Bond. 1666. the bishops assisting at.their extlinadtions:.. 
Nand, vol. ii, pp, 458, 439. as presbyters,. were deprivdd of thei bbe: 


is c ange, Ww igh was much faci- nefices by Henry: Cromwell, when dosdt +0 
rita , the quigt, pnd. ree temper lieutenant, for refuping..te-sweax the datly . 1 
of thé mate, WAS ged in the year of submission to the protecton.::‘Dhe,, 
1643," sigh a b Imyobt,, a he clergy hh ejected, ministers reagiged. at. the. vestora- ‘” 
tion an annuity of five hpgdyedi potindy 4 
siigroientekl >- 


voured the rejecté darticles,. Th e priaby- y- ik aa oa 41000 ee 


terian clergy of tbe north, who he 


rt 


ofthe! ichurch of England substitaited for them: ‘but: ag 
they had:continued during nineteen years to fort the’ 
public confession of the Irish church, they had sufficient 
opportunity for making a lasting impression.on the spirit 
aud:conduct of the established clergy. | 
It has been observed of this prince®, that, from the 
discovery of the gunpowder-plot, he continued always 
writing and talking against popery, but acting for it. 
An inconsistency at least*equal to this may be remarked 
in his conduct towards tlHose, who maintained the doctrine | 
of Calvin. Inthe year 1615, he authorized in Ireland 
the adoption of Calvinistical articles®; in England he sent 
in. the very next year instructions to Oxford for suppress- 
ing the authority of Calvin in that university ; in the 
year 1618 he sent deputies to the synod of Dort, to sup- 
port the Calvinists against the Arminians ; and again, 
in the year 1622, he directed that no preachers below 
the rank of dignitaries should be permitted to preach on 
the dectrines held by the former. Vacillating because 
weak, he was at different times, and in different cases, 
actuated by contrary motives, though that, which he de- 
nominated king-craft, was generally predominant. It is 
obviows'that no character could be more fitted to excite 
the activity of all parties, than that which afforded them 
encouragement so inconsistent. 7 
Itiwas'a favourite object with James to form in the 
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to twelvehugdred/by William; and Anne 
added Fea nue y of eipht hundred 
for the digkent|npy pministers in the south. 


had been induced to sanction theses aviicles 
by the followmg motives: 1. that he was 
then much’ influenced in ecclesiastical 


-——Hist. of Dissenters, vol. ii. p. 411— 
419. The annual stipend, or reg:um 
donumymow wi¢en tothe! ministers of the 
synod:ofi tiidter, axdées Gfteen thousand 
poundd, usdluswelyofpther sums allowed 
for theoinimidturd bf dive! Presbyterians of 
the sdtth ahd for thoseef the secéding 
den ae 


congrdgations: ete 

S Burteet Hist of Mis: Own Fine, vol. 
i. p. GbnDubhiy PAG! orn te 

56 


bevhing:thoayat 8 prowatile that he 


affairs hy Abbot archbishop of Canter- 

bury, and the bishop of Bath and Wells; . 
2. that he had supported the prince .of , | 
Orange against the Dutch Armmiang ; 

3. that the extreme doctrine of Céttinjam.- 
might Best be opposed to the eee Bh, 
Rome, which were prevalent in Trelands, 
and 4, that it was ood policy té balénce 
the Puritans against the’ Papists—Hist, 
of the Presbyterians, p 394. ee 


a 
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western province of Ireland a plantation similar to that, 
which he had effected in the north. But in this scheme 
he was not assisted by circumstances equally favourable, 
especially as no abortive efforts of insurrection® had in-. 
vested him with an unequivocal right of disposing of the 
land at his pleasure. The lords and gentlemen of Con- 
naught had on the contrary surrendered their estates to 
Elizabeth, that they might be confirmed in their pos- 
session of them by grants from"the crown; and, though 
they had generally neglected the necessary formalities, 
yet James himself had issued a commission for supplying 
the deficiency, and, the surrenders having been again 
made, the patents of confirmation had passed the great 
seal. Having thus completed the transaction, James was 
manifestly precluded from interfering with the property 
of the province. In his eager desire however of extend- 
ing the improvement of Ireland, and at the same time of 
providing for the deficiencies of the public revenue, he 
resolved to avail himself of the neglect of his own officers, 
in omitting to enrol the surrenders and patents, though 
three thousand pounds had been disbursed for that pur- 
pose. The proprietors determined to divert the king 
from his project by supplying his necessities, and a treaty 
was begun for adjusting the terms of the agreement; but 
the negotiation was interrupted by the death of James, 
and the question of a western plantation was left to be an 
important principle of dissension in the succeeding reign. 


*7 The northern counties had been es- 
cheated in consequence of the fight of 
the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconuell, whose 
scheme of rebellion had been accidentally 
discovered, and of the suppression of the 
actual rebellion of Sir Cahir O’ Dogherty, 
the proprietor of the peninsula of Innis- 
owen and the adjacent district. Mac- 
Geoghegan has represented this rebellion 
asa contrivance of St. Laurence, baron 
of Howth, to implicate the Irish chef- 
tams ina plot against the state, for the 
purpose of procuring a confiscation of 


their lands, which was countenanced b 
the flight of the two earls, suggested wit 
the same view.—Hist. de l’Irlande, tome 
in. p. 642. This account has however 
been refuted by Leland, vol. it pp. 423, 
424, It may be added, that the act of 
attainder was moved in the house of com- 
mons by Sir John Kverard, a recusant, 
who had been strongly supported by the 
Roman Catholics in a competition with 
Sir John Davies for the office of speaker. 
—Ihid, p. 447—456. 
© Leland, vol, ii, pp, 477, 478. 
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Such were the measures of this prince, whom his con- 
temporary Henry IV. of France in derision denominated 
‘ captain of arts and clerk of arms™.’ All his pretensions 
,and exertions only prepared the agencies of that strugele, 
in which his son and successor was afterwards over- 
thrown. The spirit of civil liberty was by his open claim 
of power trained to jealousy and resistance ; the secta- 
rian zeal of the Puritans of England was by his condem- 
nation of their principles excited to increased activity ; 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, irritated by a compulsory 
establishment of episcopacy, were predisposed to their 
subsequent attempt to force their own ecclesiastical sys- 
tem on the English nation; the Roman Catholics of 
England were encouraged by his negotiations for the 
marriage of his son with a princess of their church ; and 
in Ireland, where his government appears in the fairest 
view, and was really productive of important and lasting 
benefits, he formed a religious interests which attached 
itself to the adversaries of his son. 

It is well known that the history of Hume 1s a la- 
boured apology of the government of the Stuarts, re- 
presenting it as but a continued ,enforcement of prin- 
ciples already established and acknowledged® which 
then only began to be questioned, as the puritanical party 
was rising intoimportance. But even the princes of the 
house of Tudor”, though they raised the prerogative 
higher than the earlier sovereigns of England, never 
ventured to assume the direct power gf taxation, nor to 
conduet the government during any long period without 


® Sully’s Mem., vol. iii., p. 234. 

6 Of the inaccuracy of the narrative of 
this historian an example may be taken 
from Dalrymple’s Memorials of James I., 

. 24. Glasgow, 1766. «In this ses 
sion, 1610, the commons,’ says the histo- 
rian, ‘ contented themselves with remon- 
strating against the proceedings of the 
high-commission-court.’ It afpears how- 


ever from that writer, that they again 
passed a bill, which had been rejected in 
the last, and in the next preceding ses- 
sion, for restrainmg the execution of 
ecclesiastical canons not confiumed by the 
parliament. 

61 Millar's Hist. View of the English 
Gov., vol, iii., p. 317. 
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the besidtandé of a parliainent. Still less did they’o I penly 
assclf! as the first of these princes did®, that, as to ‘dis- 
pie iat God may do is blasphemy, so ‘is it sedition 
subjects to dispute what a king may do in the height, 
at his power. And, though it were strictly true, as the 
historian has stated®, that the genius of the ancient go- 
vernment allowed scattered instances of such a kind, as 
would have been totally destructive of the constitution, 
had they been continued without interruption, yet is 
there an important distinction ‘between the occasional 
occurrence of acts of power, and a persevering and sys- 
tématic exercise of prerogatives inconsistent with the 
very forms of a mixed government. The historian has 
indeed represented the utter inability of James I. to sup- 
port his pretensions by military power™, as affording a 
strong presumption, that they were at least built on 
what were then deemed plausible arguments; and it is 
certain that he seemed to think, that he could lecture the 
nation into a submission to his claims. But, though it 
was most fortunate for the liberty of these countries, 
that the claims of arbitrary power were urged by a 
prince so incapable of enforcing them by arms, the folly 
of the attempt, in the case of one, who, with a very con- 
fined understanding, was vain of his scholastic acquire- 
thents, and averse from military enterprises”, furnishes 
a very feeble presumption in his favour. 

Though James, in his anxiety to procure for his s son a 
consort of royal extraction, involved himself in connexions 
with, the Roman-catholic governments of Spain and 
France, | he married his daughter toa a ‘piinge, 


vet 


1 ade fy i '[ ti? oe . akon 
fpet 


Saupe lua te 


2 fi" King J anaes’ a Works, p- 529-531, 
i ist: vat England, wol, Vi, p. 183, 


mote, oriivin ote 
fF Ebishyps 19% 1 
At Toto giescnsas debaiiine him. 


self as a pacific hing. iy: vabittar na 
like of arms has been ascribed té'th 
shock experienced bythis'’ nother at ‘the 
mraurder of Rikzié; at whieh’ tittié shid' -W 
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the elector palatine. It is remarkable, that, as by the 
‘martiage of his son the combination of interests was be- 
clay ts We gt . ‘ ‘ oe mad. 
gun, which ultimately drove his family from the. throne, 


so was that of his daughter the origin of the claim’ of 


ey 


‘succession ©, which after a century established the family 
of Hanover in their room. So comprehensive are the 
arrangements, which present themselves to our observ- 
ation in a philosophical analysis of the moral government 
of the world, and so mugh does their prospective cha- 
racter exceed the anticipations of the politician. 

The reign of James, which was thus interesting in 
regard to the development of the political and ecclesias- 
tical parties of the state, claims attention also in another 
view, as it was illustrated by the genius of Bacon, the 
creator of the modern philosophy of experiment. Look- 
ing round with a piercing glance at the whole compass 
of the knowledge of his age, he discovered that the 
powers of the intellect had been little successful, because 
they had been ill directed ; and he pointed to the track, 
in which Newton afterwards penetrated to the greater 
mystcries of the universe, and Davy has since detected 
its more subtle wonders. He was not a mathematician 
like Kepler®, nor like Galileo an ebserver and an expe- 
rimenter ; but he was in the most enlarged sense of the 
word a philosopher, for he directed such men as these in 
the discovery of truth, and his method of inductive rea- 
soning from scientific experiment has indefinitely. eX- 


terided ‘the intellectual dominion of his species®. 


fesdyv Ota] s ‘ 
e 


1s ‘The' rin¢ess Sophia, daughter of 
this marriage, became the wife of Ernest 
Alpaildttis, thd first elettor gf Hanover, and 
her son became king of England by the 
title of George I., precisely a century 

nthe: mammge eof the: daughter of 


PNNRF. ee, tr ‘ 
. {7 Appaventlyijnfluenpad by 9 partiality 
foward the ilyarnag, of the eontinent, 
ume has represented .Bacon, the , father 
of English philosophy, as inferior to 


Kepler and Gahleo. But these eminent 
men improved the knowledge, of, thei 
contemporaries only by their own actua 
discoveries, and by the example of their 
success, whereas Bacon has pointed out 
with precision the track, in which oll later 
hilosophers might advance with seckrity 
in the investigation of truth, and intwiich 
they are still continuing to advance. 7?) : 
63 The characteristic extellencs of Ba- 
con's inductive reasoumg conmets ad this, 
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While we admire the pre-eminent genius, which could 
guide future ages in the search of truth, it may be use- 
ful to reflect on those basenesses of conduct, which have 
demonstrated, that moral rectitude is not necessarily con- 


nected with the highest intellectual excellence. 


It is° 


also interesting to remark, that the moral unworthiness 
of this extraordinary man has been instrumental to the 
improvement of our judicial system, by giving occasion 
to the first appeals from that court of chancery, which 
in his adulation he had represented to James as ‘the 
court of his absolute power™.’ 


that the inquirer proceeds by experiments 
so contrived, as to exclude the agency of 
all other causes than the true. With this 
view he suggested the ingenious and en- 
couraging remark, that a,negative or un- 
successful experiment, is more instructive 
than one, im which an expected result 1s 
obtained, because it indicates that a suy- 
posed cause does not operate, and thereby 
narrows the investigation. The investi- 
gation of final causes he proscribed, be- 
cause it had been inconvemently blended 
with that of the efficient causes of natural 


operations. But this is truly an investi- 
gation of effects, as the other is of causes, 
and consequently belongs as properly to 
the philosophy of nature. The number 
of the departments of natural philosophy 
has accordingly, since the time of Bacon, 
been increased by the addition of physio- 
logy, which investigates the functions of 
the several parts of the structure of or- 
gamized bodies. 

r 6° Blackstone’s Comm., book iii., ch. 

7. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the accession of 
Charles I. in the year 1625, to the commencement of the civil war in 
the year 1642. 


Charles I. king in the year 1625.—Petition of right, 1628—Canons introduced into 
Scotland, 1636 —Liturgy introduced there, 1637.—Kpiscopacy established in Scot- 
land, and the Scotish covenant, 1638.—First invasion of the Scots, 1640.—Irish 
rebellion, 1641.—Buishops excluded from parliament in England, the civil war begun 
in England, aud general assembly of Roman Catholics in Ireland, 1642. 


For effecting that adjustment of the British constitution, 
which the philosophic Tacitus had pronounced to be 
unattainable’, it appears to have been necessary, that the 
people and the sovereign should alternately prevail, so 
that the experience of the contrary exccsses of demo- 
cracy and despotism might dispose the minds of men to 
rest in some intermediate position of reasonable and re- 
gulated freedom. This alternation however could scarcely 
have occurred, if principles of fréedom had not been 
already formed and settled in the government, which, 
like the force of gravity in matter, could draw back the 
pendulous and unsteady constitution from its aberrations. 
The excesses of democracy would probably have pro- 
duced their usual and natural result, in establishing a 
despotism, and the expectation of the Roman historian 
would thus have been justified by the event. It appears 
that he had not been able to collect from the ill-con- 
structed governments of Greece and Rome, what might 


1 Cunctas nationes et urbes populus, facilius quam evenire, vel, si evenit, haud 
aut primores, aut singuli regunt: delecta diuturna esse potest-—Annal., hb. iv., 
ex his et constituta republicwformalaudari cap. 33. 
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be the influence of acknowledged principles. of -equal 
right in endearing to a people the recollection of. ancient 
institutions, and recalling it from political excesses. 
These governments, however fitted to draw forth the 
energies of the human mind, were by no means favour-" 
able to public order and security. Their struggles there- 
fore had never any retrospect to former institutions, by 
which the people might be guided as by the landmarks 
of their liberty, but tended only to establish the domi- 
nion of one party over another, and the result was uni- 
formly such, as in the mind of a reflecting politician, 
would forbid the expectation, that an orderly adjustment 
of opposing interests could be effected, or, if effected, 
could be long preserved. 

Even by this consideration, derived from the general 
philosophy of government, the principle may be refuted 
which Hume has been anxious to establish for the via- 
dication ofthe Stuarts, that maxims of civil liberty began 
at this period, for the first time, to be maintained in the 
English parliament. Ifthe nation had no acknowledged 
rights to be maintained, the adjustment, which was 
finally effected, could never have been accomplished, or 
at least so as to be permanent, because no force would 
have acted to restrain the excess of each prevailing 
party, and reduce both to moderation. It was, on the 
contrary, because the commons had acknowledged rights, 
that the Puritans, at first an inconsiderable party, were 
able to excite a large portion of the people, to oppose 
the encroachments of the royal power; as it was after- 
wards the operation of the same cause, which, when this 
opposition had overthrown the ancient government, re: 
established it after a few years, to experience in turn the 
extravagancies of the other party, which were also ir the 
like manner to be controlled. 

It is certain indeed that the commons of Bugland wit 


ats 


‘atieeted by'those causes’, which were then in most parts 
‘of Burope, though in very different degrees, raising that 
erder-of men to a higher rank of political importance ; 
and it-is also certain that the introduction of the puri- 
’ tanical spirit among the English, through the affinity 
naturally existing between religious and civil independ- 
ence, had furnished a very powerful stimulant to exer- 
tion in the cause of freedom. The people might by these 
influences have been disposed to require some conces- 
sions of that prerogative, which had been so magnified 
by the princes of the house of Tudor; but no reason 
appears for believing that, if the ancient principles of the 
constitution had been respected by the government, the 
commons could have been induced to engave in any mea- 
sure hostile to the crown. But the two earlier princes 
of the family of Stuart were precisely fitted to provoke a 
people so circumstanced into a struggle for superiority. 
The vanity and pedantry of James mgst unwisely chal- 
lenged the discussion of the great question of the govern- 
ment ; and the inflexible obstinacy and evasive insin- 
cerity of his son completed*, what the weakness of the 
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* It has been said by Sanderson, in his 


though got always fortunate in his choice. 
Life of Chatles I., that the members of 


This obstinacy was remarkably exemplh- 


the house of commons, in the third par- 
liament of that kg, were so rich, that 
they were able to buy the house of lords 
three times over. This, though probably 
an hyperbole, yet is sufficient to show, to 
what a height of 1iches the commons of 
England were arrived in those days— 
Parl. Hast., vol. vil. p. 359. 

* ¢ There are two circumstances in his 
character,’ says Hume, vol. vi. p. 247, 
é segminzly incompatible, wluch attended 
hini daring ‘his whole reign, and were 
the chief cause of aj] his musiortunes: he 
was very steady and even obstinate in his 

ytpose; and he was easily governed, 
reason of his facility, and of his defer- 
eanté to. men much inferion to hrmvelf in 
morals and understanding. Hus preat 
ends he inflexbly maintained: but the 


ns af attdining) them he readily re- 
my eg Paks fio mittist and favourites, 
VOL. Ill. 


fied in the inflexibility, with which he 
refused to accede to the treaty of Ux- 
bridge.—Welwood’s Memoirs, p. 55. The 
historian has also acknowledged, in the 
original edition of his history,that Charles 
was too apt, 1n imatation of his father, to 
consider the promises, which he made tu 
the parliament, as temporary expedients, 
which after the dissolution of the parka- 
ment he was not any farther to regard — 
Hist. of Great Britain, p. 156, quoted an 
Harris's Life of Charles I., p. 75. Lond, 
1772, This passage hus been much got 
tened in succeeding editions of the history. 
The king by his own express contmantl 
levied tonnage and poundage without the 
authority of parliament, though all’ stich 
exactions had been exphatly relinguipel 
in the consents, which he had given to the 


r 


Petition of Right. 


' 
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father had commenced, leading on the opposition through 
every gradation of legitimate resistance, faction, usurpa- 
tion, and anarchy, to that fatal extremity of bringing the 
sovereign to the scaffold, and annihilating the monarchy. 
The marriage of the daughter of James has been no- 
ticed, as having given being to that race, by which his 
direct posterity has been superseded on the British throne. 
The influence of that marriage was not however con- 
fined to this remote operation, for the war, in which it 
involved his son, proved the cause of those pecuniary 
embarrassments, which alternately drove him to the par- 
liament for relief, and at other times determined him to 
seek in arbitrary expedients the means of his deliverance. 
James had declined to maintain the cause of his son-in- 
law the elector palatine, not merely through aversion for 
war, but also because he deemed so highly of the royal 
character, that he would not support him in his attempt 
to possess himself of the throne of Bohemia, and for the 
restoration of the palatinate, from which he had been ex- 
pelled, the king trusted to his negotiations with the court 
of Spain. Charles was however disposed to assist his 
brother-in-law with vigour, and in the inevitable ex- 
penses of the enterprise he found the occasion of all his 
difficulties. As these difficulties rendered it imprac- 
ticable for this prince to persist in his arbitrary plan of 
governing without a parliament, we may trace to the war 
of Germany the preservation of our constitutional liberty 
in this crisis of its history, so that the same great contest 
of the continental powers, which in the peace of West- 
phalia adjusted the general interests of the European 
system, extended its operation to the domestic concerns 
of the British government, rescuing its freedom from the 
grasp of arbitrary power. 
_ Engaged in a contest demanding extraordinary sup- 
plies, Charles addressed his first parliament with con- 
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fidence, expecting that a war undertaken for the support 
of a protestant prince, would be popular with his subjects. 
In this expectation he might not have been disappointed, 
if numerous causes had not alicnated them from him. 
The jealousy already excited by the pretensions and 
measures of his father*; the hatred of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the minister and favourite of Charles, as he had 
before been of James ; the recent marriage of the king 
with a princess of France, to whose religion extraordinary 
indulgence had been im consequence conceded ; a sus- 
picion of the disposition of bishop Laud’, the adviser of 
the king in ecclesiastical affairs, to effect the restoration 
of popery ; the attempt to employ the ships of England 
in reducing Rochelle, then occupied by the Protestants 
of France ; and the discovery of the misrepresentations®, 
by which the duke of Buckingham had in the late reign 
obtained the concurrence of the parliament in the war 
with Spain ; all combined in preparing, the minds of his 
subjects for opposing his demands in the very commence- 


“ Rapin, vol. in. p. 239—241. 

§ James had sufficient sagacity to pe- 
netrate the character of Laud, and pru- 
dence to resist his advancement, ‘ The 
plain truth is, says he, ‘that I keep 
Laud back from all place of rule and 
authority, because I find he hath a rest- 
less spint, and cannot see when matters 
are well, but loves to toss and change, 
and to bring things to a pitch of refor- 
mation floating in his own brain, which 
thay endanger the steadfastness of that 
which is in a good pass, God be praised. 
I speak not at random, he hath made 
himself known to me to be such a one: 
for whén three years ago I had obtained 
of the assembly of Perth to consent to 
five afticles of order and decency m cor- 
vedpondenee with this church of England, 
I gave them promise by attestation of 
faith made, that I would try their obedi- 
ence no further anent ecclesiastic affairs, 
nor put them out of their own way, which 
cyetom had made pleasing unto them, 
with any new encroachments . . . 


yet this man hath prested ms to invite 


them to a nearer conjunction with the 
liturgy and canons of this nation; but I 
sent him back agai with the frivolous 
draught,he had drawn - . For 
all this he feared not mine anger, but as« 

saulted me again with another ill-fangled 

platform, tomake that stubborn kirk stoop 

more to the English pattern: but I durst 
not play fast and loose with my word.’— 

Bishop Hacket's Life of Archbishop Wil- 

hams, parti. p.64. Lond., 1693. That 

Laud notwithstanding was not inclined 

to popery, is sufficiently manifest from 

the efforts, ae he successfully exerted 

to recover Chillingworth, who had been 

induced to embrace the religion of Rome, 

-~—lafe of Chillingworth, prefixed to his 

Works. Lond., 1742. 

S Rapin, vol. il. p. 241. The duke, 
when he determined to break off the 
treaty forthe Spanish alliance, had repre- 
sented not only that the court of Spain 
was insincere in the negotiation, but also 
that the prince was in danger of being 
detained all his hfe in that country 
Ibid., p. 225. 
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ment of ,his government, and drew a petition from both 
hhowses against recusants in answer to the speech from 
the throne. 

Thus was Charles involved at once in a foreign war, 
requiring liberal contributions from his subjects, and in a 
domestic struggle with his parliament, from which alone 
these contributions could be regularly obtained. As he 
appears to have been inflexibly steady in the pursuit of 
his objects, he would not relinquish either the war, or his 
maxims of government ; and, when he perceived that the 
parliament, having granted a small supply, was proceed- 
ing to inquire into grievances, instead of furnishing such 
further aid, as he required, he put an end to its delibera- 
tions by an abrupt dissolution. He then resorted to a 
forced loan, and to a compulsory acceptance of the honour 
of knighthood, as expedients for enabling him to pro- 
secute the war without listening to the remonstrances of 
his subjects. The insufficiency of these resources how- 
ever compelled him, at the close of the first year of his 
reign, to assemble another parliament. 

Though some precaution had been employed for ex- 
cluding the most active opponents of the court, this 
assembly soon manifested its determination to attack the 
duke of Buckingham, as the grand author of the public 
grievances, and to render its power over the supplies 
instrumental to the public redress. The king imme- 
diately committed himself with his people on the great 
question of the constitution, declaring that he would not 
permit the conduct of any of his ministers to be subjected 
to parliamentary enquiry, and stating, as a sufficient jus- 
tification of the duke, that he had acted by his own 
orders. In the course of the discussion he distinctly 
denied the right of the parliament to exercise any such 
control over the administration of the government, even 
intimating that on its obsequiousness would depend the 
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continuance of a parliamentary constitution. The par- 
liament persisted in its efforts to procure the removal of 
the obnoxious minister ; the king was not less resolute 
in protecting his favourite against the complaints of the 
parliament; and another dissolution widened the breach 
between them, while a remonstrance framed by the com- 
mons, and a declaration issued by the king, began the 
appeal to the people. 

New, and more violent expedients than on the former 
dissolution, were then employed for exacting money. 
In disregard of a promise made to the parliament, a com- 
mission was issued for compounding with popish recu- 
sants; and to enforce a loan soldiers were quartered on 
the refractory, the more obstinate of the higher classes 
were imprisoned’, and those of the lower were enrolled 
in the army. The clergy were at the same time directed 
to inculcate, as a religious doctrine, the duty of yielding 
implicit obedience to the royal commands, a measure 
which increased the hostility of the Puritans to the esta- 
blished church. 

The necessities created by his foreign engagements, 
aggravated by a war with France, in which the passions 
of the duke of Buckingham are supposed to have in- 
volved him®, soon compelled the king to resort to a third 


7 To the discussion, which arose out of 
the case of the persons so 1mprisoned, we 
owe the continued assertion of the exemp- 
tion from arbitrary imprisonment, as the 
right of English subjects, and its ultimate 
establishment by the statute of Charles 
I{.—Hallam, vol. i. p. 524. 

* In his negotiation fer the marriage 
of the king he had been tempted to offer 
his own addresses to the queen of France, 
who, it appears, had also received those 
of the minister, cardinal Richelieu. When 
therefore the duke was making prepara- 
tions for another visit to Pans, the jealous 
‘¢ardisal procured a message from the 
king, informing him that he must not 
fhink of the journey. The duke, in a 
passion resembling the extravagancies of 


romantic fiction, rather than the trans 
actions of history, swore that he would see 
the queen in spite of all the power of 
France, and from that moment deter- 
mined to engage the two countries in hos- 
tilities.—Hume, vol. vi. p. 299. By the 
mismanagement of this war, the command 
of which had been intrusted to him, the 
duke fell into great disgrace, and Burnet 
has, on the authority of the earl of Law- 
derdale and the duke de Rohan, referred 
this mismanagement tothe same intrigue, 
According to this account the cardinal 
Richelieu prevailed with the king of 
France, to cause his queen to write a fond 
letter to the duke of Buckingham, assur- 
ing him that, rf he would suffer Rochelle 
to fall, he should have leave to come to 
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perliament for that mere considerable aid, by which he 
might be enabled to secure an advantageous result. To 
conciliate it, the persons imprisoned for refusing to con- 
tribute to the loan, were previously enlarged, but with 
so little operation on the public mind, that almost all 
were elected to serve in the new parliament. The former 
contests were accordingly renewed with augmented vio- 
lence. To assert the liberties, which they claimed as 
their inheritance, the commons ‘prepared a bill, which 
they named a petition of right®, as comprehending only 
liberties derived from their ancestors, and not depending 
on the favour or concession of the crown. This decisive 
proceeding the king first endeavoured to avert by the in- 
terposition of the lords, and then to evade by a general 
and ambiguous answer ; but the commons were inflexible 
in their demand, and he was at length obliged to express 
consent in the accustomed form. A new disagreement 
arose, when they began to enquire into the several griev- 
ances, which had given occasion to this formal vindication 
of the publicrights. The parliament was on this account 
proragued immediately after a supply had been granted, 
and was in the following year dissolved after a short 
session, when the king had already violated the petition 
of right by levying duties not authorised by statute’, and 
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and again to Edward IV. for the term of 


France. Disappointed i er non-per- 
his life also: since which time they were 


formance of the condition, he then resolved 


to prosecute the war with more vigour, 
but just at that time fell by the stroke of 
@n_assassin.—__Burnet, vol, }. p. 28. 

® The grievances or abused, to which it 
refers, are 1, the exaction of money under 
the name of loana; 2. the imprisonment 
of those who refused compliance ; 3. the 
billeting of saldierg; and 4. commissions 
issued for trying military offenders by 
martial law, 

© « The duties of tannage and pound- 
age were at first uaually granted only for 
@ stated term of years, as for two years in 
® Rich. II.; but in Henry the sixth’s 
time they were granted him for life by a 
ststuic in the thirty-first year of his reign ; 


regularly granted to all hia successors for 
Lite, sometimes at the first, sometimes at 
other subsequent parliamenta, ‘till t 
teign of Charles I., when, as the no 
historian expresses it, hig ministers were 
not sufficiently solicitous for a renewal of 
this legal grant.'—Blackstone’s Comm 
book i.ch. viii. It appears that Edward 
IV. and all his successors had been per- 
mitted to levy these dutiea from the com- 
mencements of their reigns, though they 
had not been granted by the parliament, 
-~Parl. Hist., vol. viii, pp. 339, 346, This 
however had been forbidden by the law 
founded on the petitian of right. 
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the privileges of parliament by imprisoning some of the 
most active members of the house of commons. 

The dissolution of this third parliament, which oc 
carred about the end of the fourth year of the reign of 
Charles, was succeeded by an interval of eleven years, 
in which this monarch felt himself discharged from the 
obligation of convening these obnoxious assemblies ; nor 
did he afterwards resort to so disagreeable an expedient, 
but because he had involved himself in a contest with 
his subjects of Scotland, which he could not maintain 
without the assistance of the English legislature. The 
scheme of arbitrary power, which he had originally pro- 
posed to realize with the aid of a parliament, he in this 
interval determined to execute without its co-operation. 
When the poignard of an assassin had deprived him of 
his favourite, the duke of Buckingham, he found in Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, afterwards the earl of Strafford, a 
more powerful agent of his ambition,and at the same 
time a more odious object of the public indignation. 
Laud also, who had been from the beginning of his reign 
a confidential adviser in the affairs of religion, preserved 
an uncontrolled influence over his mind. These two 
counsellors, of whom the former, haughty and violent by 
his natural character, was ready and forward in every 
plan of despotism, and the latter, though not disposed to 
become a Roman Catholic, was however eager to imtro- 
duce ceremonials offensive to the Puritans", and favoured 
a doctrine *, which they unjustly conydered as connected 


11 A rich and lage crucifix, embroi- 2 The doctrine of Arminius, which 
dered with gold and silver, in a fair piece among Protestants was opposed to that of 
of arras, was hung up in his majesty’s Calvin. As the reformation had been 
chapel over the altar,to which the chap- maintasmed on the demal of the ment of 
lains were ordered to make their best all human performances, the doctrine of 
hows, Laud himself setting the example. Arminius, that the Deity will reward 
Picturea.also were sat up in churches, men according to thew works, though not 
consecrations were used alter the Romish for any merit belonging te them, was con- 
mauner, and copex were worn at the sae sidered by many as approximating to the 
crament.—Harris, pp. 190, 191. church of Rome. ‘ The archbishop,’ says 
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with popery, aided and encouraged him in every. mea- 
sure, which could widen the breach between him and 
his subjects, and hasten the crisis of the government.. 
Among the political grievances, which in this peried 
of avowed despotism exasperated the public mind, one 
of the most remarkable, especially as it plainly indicated 
the disposition of the king to establish an arbitrary go- 
vernment, was the appointment of Sir Thomas Went- 
worth to the presidency of the north, accompanied by 
numerous instructions violating, or exceeding, the esta- 
blished laws. But the measure, which most directly 
affected the public interest and feeling, was the famous 
exaction of ship-money. This exaction was unsuccess- 
fully resisted by Hampden, in an appeal to the laws of 
his country. The alarm however attending the perverted 
administration of the judicial power, thus transformed 
into an engine of despotism, instead of being the shield 
of the liberty and property of the people, served, more 
than any other provocation, to unite with the Puritans 
those who were sincerely zealous for the preservation of 
the public interests, and thus to combine a formidable 
opposition to the royal pretensions. The single prece- 
dent, which could be pleaded, was the contribution of 
armed shipping, furnished by the maritime towns to Eli- 
zabeth, when the armada of Spain had excited great and 
general apprehension. The demand of Charles was 
justified only by vague and insufficient pretexts ; it was, 
i disregard of the enactment founded on the petition of 
right, a rateable assessment of money ; and it was in the 
second year extended over every part of the kingdom, 


Clarendon, ‘had all his life eminently 


more manifested the contrary in bi# dis- 
opposed Calvin's doctrine in these con- 


putations and writings than most:men had 


troversies, befure the name of Arminius 
was taken notice of, or his opinions heard 
of; and therefore, for want of another 
name, they had called him a papist, which 
nobody believed him to be, and he had 


done ; and it may be the ether fouad the 
more severe and rigorous usage from 
him, for their propagating that calumay 
against him.’—Hist. of the Rebellion, vol. 
1, p. 93, 
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instead of being, like the aid afforded to Elizabeth, 


limited to maritime and trading towns. 

The war with France, which had been wantonly under- 
taken, was terminated without difficulty. That with 
Spain had been in reality abandoned from the time, 
when the war with France was commenced, the Spaniards 
also, contented with not being attacked, having refrained 
from any enterprises against the English dominions. 
Being thus at peace with foreign nations, being freed from 
the domestic embarrassment of a parliament, and having 
during three or four years accustomed his English subjects 
toregard his will as the law, Charles deemed this a favour- 
able opportunity for completing the scheme of reducing 
the church of Scotland to an entire conformity with the 
ecclesiastical establishment of England, which had been 
begun by his father. He accordingly proceeded to rouse 
the Scots into action, by an attempt at once the most 
offensive to their sentiments and habits, and the most 
alarming to the puritanic party of his English subjects, 
and thus prepared the train, the explosion of which was 
afterwards to overwhelm in one common destruction his 
own person and the constitutions of his three kingdoms. 

The king had already alienated the nobles of Scotland, 
by his imperfectly successful efforts to accomplish a 
resumption of the impropriated tithes and benefices’*, the 


3 ¢ At the reformation no provision 
had been made for the clergy fill a third 
sof the benefices retained by the popish in- 
cumbents was appropriated for their sup- 

rt. When the monastic benefices were 


to allot astipendiary provision to each 
minister from the tithes of his parish, 
moderate, yet not inadequate to the.times ; 
but from fhe interested policy of the com- 
missioners the poverty of the clenzy was 


impropriated, or erected into temporal 
Jétdships, the thirds were frequently dis- 
charged or commuted, and the provision, 
which was always scanty, became alto- 
naagd inadequate on the revival of pre- 

ty, wien the thitds of benefices were 
‘assigned to the bishops, and the main- 
tenanes'of the clergy within each diocese 
was ‘mtrusted to their care. On the ex- 
pedition of: James to Scotland, a com- 
mittee of parliament was first appointed, 


neither relieved, nor their dependence 
alleviated —Laing, vol. i. pp. 91, 92. The 
resumption of the impropriate tithes from 
the nobles was favoured by the land- 
holders, who had been oppressed by their 
rapacity ; but, thonzh the latter had thus 
acquired a right to sue fora valuation, or 
modus, and, unless when appropriated to 
ecclesiastics, to purchase at a valuation of 
nine years the tithes of their own estates, 
they were seldom able to cope with the 
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operation of which was afterwards visible in the union of 
the nobles with the presbyterian adversaries of the crown. 
The war of Germany had also provided a military school 
of officers for that people, which was soon to act upon 
the government of England, some of their troops", which 
in the beginning of that war had served in the Danish 
army, having enlisted themselves in the service of Swe- 
den under the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus, and others 
having been sent to his assistance by Charles, in the 
hope of effecting the restitution of the palatinate. 
Having discontinued parliaments in England, Charles 
was not disposed to yield in Scotland to such an assem- 
bly, which, though it had granted a supply with unpre- 
cedented liberality, had resisted and rejected a proposal 
of confirming the ecclesiastical innovations introduced 
by his father. The articles’, which had been indeed 
rejected, were notwithstanding declared te have been 
approved, and the parliament was dissolved, when, as 
was usual, it had sat but two days, one for electing the 
lords of articles’, the other for confirming or rejecting 
the determinations, which this committee had prepared. 
The national sentiment of religion was immediately after- 
wards yet more alarmed by the Arminian doctrine, which 
the younger prelates were induced by Laud to inculcate 


nobles, on account of the tediousness of 
htigation and the scarcity of money. If 
this arrangement had been effected, a 
revenue af six per cent. out of all tithes 
was to have been reserved to ¢he crown, 
which also acquired a nght of redeeming 
af a valuation of ten years the rents of 
the lands ofthe church, but was through 
poverty unable to make these purchases. 
—Lang, vol. ip 93—96, By the con- 
stitution of the church of Scotland, as 
confirmed at the union, the stipends of 
ministers are settled by the parliament, 
to be paid by the Aerzfora, or persons re- 
ceiving the tithes—Mem. of the Church 
of Scotland, p. 328. Lond, 1717. 
4 Laing, vol, i. p. 97. 


15 The article most strenuously contested 
was one, which empowered the king to 
regulate the habits of clergymen, as this 
would authorise the mtroduction of the 
surplice and the cope.—Ibid., p. 102, 

° A stratagem was employed for se. 
curing the election of this important cam- 
mittee, The prelates, named by the chan- 
cellor, selected the nobles, who concurred 
with them in choosing burgesseg and 
lesser barons from the remaiming estate. 
—Iind., p. 101. Itis probable that the 
loads of articles were orginally appainted 
by the sovereign, with the assistance per- 
haps of the nobles attending the court. 
They were afterwards elected by the par- 
liament, and consisted of an equal pans 
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in their sermons". To complete the irritation, which 
goaded the Scots to resistance, the trial and condemna- 
tion af lord Balmerino, for merely having in his pos- 
session a copy of a petition, which, to avoid the displea- 
sure of the king, had been suppressed without having 
been presented, strongly admonished the people to seek 
their security in a renewal of that confederation against 
the crown, which had been frequently formed by their 
ancestors. ° 

In a nation thus outraged in their civil constitution, 
alarmed by the officious promulgation of a religious doc- 
trine repugnant to their principles, and taught to believe 
that the perverted administration of justice had left them 
without any other security, than that which they could 
procure for themselves, Charles proceeded to prosecute 
an enterprise, from which James had been compelled to 
desist, the introduction of a liturgy and canons corre- 
sponding to those of the English church”. The new 
liturgy, offensive as the innovation was in itself, was ren- 
dered yet more irritating by some injudicious changes. 
The prelates of Scotland * having required that a distinct 
liturgy should be prepared for their country, as more 
suitable to the dignity of an independent nation than a 
mere transcript of that of England, some slight alterations 
were introduced ; but, perhaps in a persuasion that the 


ber out of each estate, most commonly of 
eight temporal and eight spiritual lords, 
of eight representatives of boroughs, and 
of the eight great officers of the crown. 
It was their business to prepare all mat- 
ters for the parliament, and they conse- 
quently possessed a negative before de- 
bate, the nobles being in those times 
impatient of the ferms, and incapable of 
the details. of parliamentary proceedings. 
-—-Rubertson, vel. i. pp. $1, 82. 

7 Laing, vel. i. p. 105. 

4@ In an early period of the reformation 
the erder of Geneva appears to have been 
adopted in Scotland for public worship ; 
its prayers however were proposed only as 


an example for imitation, not enjoined as 
a form to be stnetly observed. An as- 
sembly of the prelates had ordained, that 
the Genevan form should be revised, and 
a uniform hturgy and canons prepared fot 
the church ; but, on account of the oppo- 
sition viven to the articles of Perth, the 
execution of this order was suspended 
dunng the reign of James. It was re- 
sumed when Charles vistted Scotland. 
The canons were then comp:led before 
the lituryy could be prepoied, and ab- 
surdly enjomed the use of a liturgy not 
yet composed.—Ibid., pp. 113, 114, 
18 Tbid., pp. 124, 115. 
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church of Rome, though corrupted, was yet the mother- 
church, to which Protestants by mutual concessions 
might ultimately be reconciled, it unfortunately happened, 
that these alterations were so many approaches to the 
Roman missal *’. 

The sudden violence of an old woman began the con- 
test”; a tumult of the populace was followed by a regular 
association of persons of every rank ; and the institution 
of the tables”, to which the council had inadvertently 
assented, gave strength and stability to their union. 
Though Charles, by attempting to introduce his liturgy 
without the consent cither of the parliament or of the 
assembly of the church, had endeavoured to subvert at 
once the political and the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
state, he had provided no force to support the execution 
of his project ; and unable to enforce it by arms, though 
resolved not to relinquish it, he eventually transferred to 
ihe tables the entire authority of the council. To discon- 
cert the intrigues of the court, and to render their own 
union more intimate and permanent, the confederates 
proposed the memorable renewal of the national covenant, 
which had been first formed in the commencement of the 
reformation, and had been twice repeated in its progress. 


7° In celebrating the eucharist the 
priest passed from the northern side of 
the table to the front with his back to the 
congregation ; the consecration of the 
elements was performed by a prayer CxX- 
pressive of the real presence; and the 
elevation of the elements boreéhe charac- 
ter of an actual oblation then made by 
the pnest-—Laing, vol. i. pp. 115, 116. 
Mr. Hallam attributes the alterations 
wholly to the desire of Laud to prepare 
the way for similar changes in England. 

.-~~Vol. ui. p. 427. 

§) Villain, said she, dost thou say mass 
at my lug? And she immediately thew 
at the head of the dean the stool, on which 

, She had sat—Lauing, vol.1. p.119. 
™ As the jate tumulta were ascribed to 
the confluence of persons, who had re- 


sorted to Edinburgh to supplicate the 
council against the liturgy, the suppli- 
cants, who had returned thither in much 
increased numbers, availed themselves’ of 
the fair pretext thus afforded for appoint- 
ing a few to act as representatives of the 
whole body. <A proportion of the nobility 
was first appointed, and from each county 
two of the gentry, from each presbytery 
and borough one or more of the clergy 
and burgesses, were selected as commis- 
sioners for their respective orders. Thus 
body, which was distinguished by the 
name of the tables, was divided into sub- 
ordinate tables, to attend when required ; 
over whose separate deliberations a gene- 
ral table of four from each of the othars 
vse appointed to preside.—Ibad., pp. 129, 
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Within two months almost all Scotland entered into this 
solemn engagement, with an additional declaration of 
hostility to the liturgy, the canons, and episcopacy™, the 
original covenant having been opposed only to the church 
of Rome. | 

The renewal of the covenant was followed by a series 
of negotiations, which ended in open hostilities. The 
king, destitute of a force to oppose the league”, neg- 
lected to dissolve it by,timely concession; the assembly, 
when at lenoth permitted to meet, proceeded from oppo- 
sing the liturgy to attack the prelates; and the preser- 
vation of the episcopal order in Scotland appeared to 
Charles a sufficient reason for collecting a body of English 
forces, and marching them against his Scotish subjects. 
It was the good fortune of these countries to fight their 
own quarrel with little interposition from foreign nations. 
The neighbouring states of the continent, being nearly 
balanced in the struggle of Austria and France, felt little 
interest in the domestic contention of these islands, and 
furnished but inconsidcrable assistance to any of the par- 
tics”. The contest was therefore a domestic struggle of 
the yet ill-adjusted members of a complex govern- 
ment, and therefore most fitted to produce a favourable 
result. 

After an ineffectual attempt to carry on the Scotish 
war without resorting to an English parliament for aid, 
the king found himself reduced to the embarrassing 
alternative of either conceding all the pretensions of his 


*3 Clarendon, vol. i. p. 111. Laing, 
vol. 1. p. 135. 

<A troop of horse and a regiment of 
foot had prevented all that followed, or 
rather had by all appearance established 
an arbitrary government in that king- 
dom.,’— Burnet, vol. i. p. 17. 

* Frince, from poticy, had fomented 
the first disorders in Scotland; had sent 
over arms to the Irish rebels; and cun- 


tinued to give countenance to the English 
parhament: Spam, from bigotry, fur- 
nished the Irish with some supplies of 
money and arms. The prince of Orange, 
closely allied to the crown, encouraged 
English officers, who served m the Low 
Countries, to enlist in the king’s army: 
the Scotch officers, who had been formed 
in Germany, chiefly took part with the 
parliament.—Huine, vol. vi. p. 448. 
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irritated subjects in the one kingdom, or restoring in the 
other that parliamentary constitution, which after re-. 
peated ruptures had been during eleven years wholly 
disused. It is certain however™, notwithstanding the 
contrary assertion of Hume, that the king might even 
then have formed an administration in England of the 
popular leaders, all of whoin had agreed to establish the 
revenue, and one of whom, the earl of Bedford, had un- 
dertaken the preservation of the earl of Strafford”. But 
Charles would neither satisfy the Seots, nor intrust the ad- 
ministration of England to the popular leaders. On the 
contrary, as if desirous of uniting the disaffected of both 
countries in one common bond of apprehension, he 
alarmed the opposition in each parliament by an unsuc- 
cessful effort to subject the leaders to his vengeance. In 
Scotland he endeavoured to arrest the marquesses of 
Argyle and Hamilton, an attempt apparently so desul- 
tory”, that it has been characteristically denominated 
the tncident » in England he impeached lord Kimbolton 
and five members of the house of commons, and rashly 
and unconstitutionally endeavoured to execute in person 
the arrest of the latter, a measure regarded by all the 
historians as the immeuiate occasion of the subsequent 
disorders”. 

Thus the domestic war with Scotland completed what 
the foreign wars with Spain and France had begun, and 
the reign of Charles appears to have been one connected 
series of action, all the parts of which had a common 
tendency to excite against him the resistance of his sub- 
jects. His earlier wars, though but faintly prosecuted, 
had involved him in difficulties, which served him as 


© Laing, vol. i. p. 204. vol. i. pp. 210, 211, 254, 

4 The regotiatan failed, because the %® Laing, vol. i. p. 206. 
king required the preservation of Straf- * Clarendon, vol. ii, pp. 377, 383. 
ford, as a service to be performed previ- © Whitelock’s Memorials, z. 51. Lond, 
ously to their appointment.—Clarendon, 168%. Hume, vol. vi. p. 5 
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pretexts for exertions of arbitrary power in exacting sup- 
plies; and his struggles with the Scots, while it reduced 
him to a dependence on the English parliament, brought 
a whole people into co-operation with the discontented 
of his English subjects, of whom some were prepared for 
the junction by a similarity of religious opinion, and all 
respected the Scots as a nation contending in the same 
cause of civil and religious liberty. 

The natural consequences of the measures adopted by 
the king in Scotland, were the renovation of the presby- 
terian system and the commencement of military opera- 
tions”. An assembly of the church, to which Charles 
had most reluctantly consented, was convened in the 
year 1638; to control the clergy, who might either be 
obsequious to the prelates, or domineering in regard to 
the laity, lay-elders were again introduced; and the 
assembly, strengthened by the support of the nobility 
and chief gentry, proceeded, in utter disregard of a dis- 
solution, to abolish the episcopal order with all the 
accompanying institutions and regulations. Charles im- 
mediately prepared to reduce the refractory assembly by 
arms, and the Scots made every preparation in their 
power to resist the forces of the king. The earlier plan 
of the Scots was limited to a defensive war, and it is said 
that they were tempted to advance into England in the 
year 1640 by an artifice of lord Saville”, who produced 
an engagement with forged subscriptions of the most 
considerable men in England, promising a junction. 

The parliament, which Charles convened in England 
at the rupture with the Scots, was precipitately dissolved ; 
but the necessity of his affairs soon compelled him to 
assemble another, which has been distinguished in_his- 
tory by the name of the long parliament. Meet- 
ing in such circumstances, the new parliament could 


3° Laing, voLéi. p.14le=149, Burnet, vol. 1. p. 20. *} Burnet, vol. i, p. 16. 
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not fail to adopt some decisive measures of opposition, , 
The angry dissolution of four parliaments, the violation, 
of their necessary privileges, the long discontinuance. of 
such assemblies, the arbitrary exaction of supplies, the 
perversion of the judicial power, and the violence offered, 
ta the religious sentiments of the nation, both in the 
severity exercised upon Presbyterians, and the indul- 
gence granted to Roman Catholics, all presented them- 
selves as grievances demanding speedy and effectual 
redress. The presence of a Scetish army within the 
kingdom, claiming the redress of similar grievances, and 
professing a disposition to co-operate for the attainment 
of the same objects, assured the parliament of a support, 
which the king had already found himself unable to with- 
stand. 

The first measures of the long parliament were directed 
against those, who were considered as the instigators and 
chief agents of the public grievances. The earl of Straf- 
ford and archbishop Laud were accordingly impeached 
of high treason, Scotish commissioners having stipulated 
with others of England for both prosecutions”, and 
uniting with the English commons in the accusation of 
the prelate. ' 

In the case of the duke of Buckingham, who had been 
the favourite and minister of Charles from the commence- 
ment of his reign until his own death, or during about 
three years and a half, the removal from the person and 
councils of the king appears to have been all whieh was 
i contemplation with the party opposed to the, court. 
Against the carl of Strafford, who had*succeededthim, 4 
far more violent spirit actuated the commons, and it was- 
resolved to bring him to the block. His superian’c 
city™ ; alarming the popular leaders, inducéd..them. ta, 
anticipate against him the severity, which" he fare: 


i ene bates 


7 oo oka . of 
® Laing, vol.i. p, 186. os Wild Be ATI cia vet 
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that he was a deserter from the popular cause, enhanced, 
the guilt of the long scries of arbitrary measures, which. 
he had dictated: and it happened that he had incurred 
the hatred also of the two other kingdoms connected with 
England ™, the Scots regarding him and Laud as the 
advisers of the hostilities against them, and the Irish 
charging him with various acts of oppression in his 
government of their country. 

The commons of Engfand, unable to procure the con- 
demnation of the earl of Strafford by a regular proceed- 
ing, resorted to the expedient of a bill of attainder, to 
which the king reluctantly assented®, Of this assent 
the king bitterly repented, declaring at his own execution, 
that he considered the death, which he was then to suffer, 
as the just judgment of God for his acquiescence. The 
death of the minister appears indeed to have been a step 
in the progress towards the consummation of the disorder 
of the government, which was accomplished in the death 
of the kmg. Elizabeth, by the execution of the Scotish 
queen, had set the example of the trial and punishment 
of a sovereign, though not by her own subjects, nor for 
her conduct in her own government. In the trial and 
condemnation of the earl of Straflord® a new species of 
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* Hume, vol. vi. pp. 404, 405. day, which was a very unhandsome giving 


When tt was 


® The queen appears to have been 
very directly accessary to his condemna- 
tion. ‘ It was carried to the queen, as if 
Hollis (in a negotiation with the opposite 
pasty) bad engayed that the earl of Straf- 
ford should accuse her, and discover all 
he ‘knew: so the queen not only diverted 
the king from going to the parlament, 
changing the speech into a message all 
writ with the itme’s own hand, and sent 
to the house of lords by the prince of 
Wates, which Hollies hed said would 
have perhaps done as well, the king being 
apt' to ‘spo things by an unacceptable 
magner; but tothe wonder of the whole 
world’ the queen prevailed with him to 
add that mean pogtecript, Jf he must die, 
st were charity to repriéve hin, (ill Satur 


VOL, II. 


up of the whole message. 
communicated to both houses, the whole 
court-party was plainly against it: and so 
he fell truly by the queen’s means.’— 
Burnet, vol. i. p. 20. 

56 The crime of endeavouring to sub- 
vert the fundamental laws being then for 
the first time declared to be treasonable 
It has been represented that a clause wag 
introduced into this bill of attaindar, 
enacting that it should never be drawn 
into precedent ; but that clause related 
only to judges in inferior courts, being, 
expressed in the following words, ‘ pro- 
vided that no judge or judges, justies oF 
justices whatsvever, sha ] adjudge, or in- 
terpret, any act or thing to be treason, nor 
hear, or determine, any treason, in any 
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treason, applicable to a sovereign equally as to a minis- 
ter, was invented forthe occasion. From this the progress 
was not.long to the execution of the sovereign. The 
charge of levying war against the parliament was not 
very different from that, on which his minister had suf- 
fered death; and a high court of justice, erected by the 
triumphant commons, was but an improvement of the bill 
of attainder, which their importunity had before extorted 
from the other members of the legislature. 

A more immediate result of this impeachment, which 
was directly subversive of the constitution, was that it 
gave occasion to the law, by which it was ordained that 
the parliament should not be dissolved without the con- 
sent of the two houses. The ostensible pretext was*® 
that those, who had lent money to the government for 
satisfying the Scotish army, would not be satisfied in 
regard to their security, if the existence of the parlia- 
ment were uncertain. The real motive was an appre- 
hension of an intention of the king to dismiss the parlia- 
ment, and then to exercise his vengeance on those who 
had opposed the government. The consent given by the 
king has been with probability ascribed to the shame 
and alarm, caused by fhe discovery of a plot for bringing 
the army from the north to overawe the parliament, and 
save the impeached minister. 

With the exception of the attainder of Strafford, it has 
been admitted, even by Hume®, that the earlier measures 
of this parliament were eminently beneficial. The abo- 
lition of the two great engines of tyranny, civil and 
ecclesiastical, the courts of star-chamber™ and of 


other manner, than he, or they, should, 58 Vol. vi. p. 466. 
or ought, to have done, before the making ® The court of star-chamber, which 
of this act.’—Welwood’s Memoirs, p. 47. was of very ancient original, recerved its 
7 Hallam, vol. ii, p. 153—156. Bur- modern form from a statute of the third 
net has ascribed to the mfluence of the yearof Henry VIJ. Its power was much 
queen the cansent given by the king to increased by Woleey’ in the rugn of 
the act for protecting the parliament from Henry VII1., and yet more by succeeds 
the dissolution; vol i. p, 19, ing sovcrdigus, —Blackw#one, book av, ety 
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commission”; the suppression of all other irregular 
jurisdictions, particularly of the two councils of the north 
and of Wales“; the establishment of the independence 
of the judges, a measure adopted and re-enacted after 
‘the revolution; a law ordaining that a parliament should 
be assembled at least once in three years”; and the 
formal prohibition of the assessment of ship-money; these 
are measures so constitutional, and so directly advan- 
tageous, that no diversity of opinion can well be supposed 
to exist on the subject. ’ And when it is considered, that 
some of these important regulations“, with others pecu- 
liarly demanded by local circumstances, were about the 
same time adopted by the parliament of Scotland, it must 
appear with how little reason the historian has ventured 
to assert“, that the disorders in Scotland entirely, and 


those in England mostly, proceeded from a puritanic 


abhorrence of a religious ritual. 


xix. Parl. Hist., vol. ix. p. 2299—230. 
The name is denved by Blackstone from 
a Hebrew word, shear, siguifying a cone- 
nant, the contracts of the Jews being or- 
dered to be deposited in certain places, 
the most considerable of which was pro- 
bably the room occupied by this court. 

“) The court of high-commission was 
erected by a statute of the first year ofthe 
reign of Ehizabeth, in the place of a 
larger jurisdiction, which had been exer- 
cised under the authority of the pope. It 
was intended for the due regulation of 
the church; but the words, by which it 
was constituted, were so general, that the 
power of the commissioners became almost 
despotic — Blackstone, book ui. ch. m. 

4. The council of the north, coustituted 
in the thirty-first year of Henry VIIL., 
was occasioned by six mmsurrections in the 
northern counties, which had followed the 
suppression of religious houses. In the 
reign of James I. the commission of the 
president directed, that it should observe 
instructions then issued, instead of pro- 
ceding as before, according to the law 
of the land. A uew instruction was issued 
to the earl of Strafford, requiring that 
the eourt should observe all the ordi- 
nantes and determinations, which were, 


In regard to England 


or should be made, by the council, or 
court of high-commission.—Parl. Hist. 
vol. ix. p. 267-269. The council of 
Wales was instituted by the statute of the 
thirty-fourth of Henry VIII. It pree 
tended to a jurisdiction over the four 
bordering shires of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Herefordy and Salop.—Hallam, vol. 1. p. 
448 

** ‘When the bill for prohibiting the 
dissolution of the long parliament, was 
seut to the lords, it was there proposed, 
in reference to this law, to limit its opera- 
tion to two years, but the commons ad- 
hered to their original proposition.— 
Hallam, vol. ai. p. 155. 

48 The abrogation of the high-commis- 
sion, the prohpbition of arbitrary procla- 
mations, the regulation of the privy 
council, and the institution of triennial 
parliaments, were enacted by the Scotish, 
as by the English parliament. The mea- 
sures of reformation peculiarly belonging 
to Scotland were the suppression of the 
lords of urticles, and the introduction of 
representatives of the lesser barons, as a 
third estate, to supply the place of the 
absent prelates.— Laing, vol. 1. pp. 166, 
202, 203. 

+ Hume, vob vie pe 429. 
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thedd! He HEY Been reedrdéd by Tord Clarendon, that Se! 

Fon Ybjoled at the dissolution of the ‘parliament, whieh 

had {itinediately preceded the long parliarient, 'beewuse 

i esta never have been brought to do what he con¢tived 

{0 Bé‘necessary ; and that even the long parliament, when 
Wid extirpation of episcopacy was first pressed upon the 
house of commons by a petition, could only be induced, 
after 4 long debate, to determine that the petition should 
Hot be rejected. : 

But, though puritanism was not the great and almost 
ex¢lusive cause of the movements of this period, it must 
be considered as an exciting principle, by which the 
public ‘zeal for freedom was stimulated to action ; and 
‘when, in a combination of favourable circumstances, it 
‘had urged the mass of the people so far, as a concern for 
‘constitutional freedom would have authorised them to 
proceed, it is natural that it should have acquired so 
‘Mich influence, as to impel them a yet greater length, 
‘even to the subversion of that constitution, which was 
Originally the object of the struggle. The effort, which 
overcame ‘the resistance of the royal power, was in this 
‘mantier continued to its suppression. A political ex- 
perience of the mischiefs of extreme measutes was yet 
wanted, to enable the people of England to fix with a 
‘judicious moderation the landmarks of their rights amidst 
‘the alternations of contending factions. _ 

It accordingly soon appeared, that the parliathient was 
‘bt to ‘be satisfied with the provisions, by which’ the pub- 
‘Hd 'pHevances ‘had been redresséd.. The’ lower “heude 

“hexdn'to'qiestion the title of the bishops'to ‘sit! gm pdr- 
dienent; 4'dquestion indeed favourably entertained by! ail, 
ho wished to Jessen the royal influence in the house of 
“donde; ‘* anact was-procured, as has béen.mentioned, pto- 


te tty tel sath t - 
oe rib vy choofeay ara a - yal 


OU Clarendon, voli 4 pp.140, 203, nlimerdt than ‘at'Hrosbab!tHd bisho 
qt» Py wi 7 eres : . , ps 
“ As the temporal : rs were ther! Tess ‘predtly (attheneda be Geubliti cit UP the 
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hibiting the. dissolution of the parliament without ts, om own 
don¢urrence, which,in effect dethroned the. king b y Tene 
desing. the parliament independent; and the commong 
began to prepare a formal remonstrance an. the state of 
the kingdom, which recapitulated the grievances already 
remedied, and was therefore manifestly designed to effert 
a.final rupture with the crown. a 
The bishops, whose right of sitting in parliament was 
questioned in the year 4640, were two years afterwards 
excluded, and thus the’ political capacity of one of the 
orders of the state was annihilated. This measure was 
facilitated, and probably expedited, by the indiscretion 
of some of the bishops themselves. In the year 1641, 
when they were subjected to alarming insults from the 
tumultuous crowd assembled about Westminster and 
Whitehall, twelve of them most unwiscly protested 
against all resolutions, which should pass during their 
enforced absence, and thereby drew. upon themselves 
from the commons an impeachment for high treason, ,in 
haviag endeavoured to invalidate the authority of the 
legislature. The impeachment seems to have been for- 
gotten in the public confusion; but the vengeance of 
the commons was in the following’year inflicted upon, the 
whole onder by their exclusion from the parliament, fo 
which the king consented, persuaded by the queen”, 
who hoped thereby to facilitate her own escape “re the 
-kiagdom, .. 
dn thrig: erigis ue the government of England, he un- 
sbappy. politics,.of Ireland entered into the combinatign. 
Though the Roman Catholics of Ireland attached, then- 
iselyesitothe-suppert of the crown, the impulse, whigh 


Jer ger fde ory| is WEP typ vey ye iaee ie 
AD r house, an d fre uently caused them evil renius of Chailes. Buniee has Ges 
O tbe: act opi d'¢8'fhoge of the scribed her as & woman of nb judgweht, 
wee —Rapm, oF i. p. 359. but by the hveliness of her discourse 
joe Clarendon, .Yoly ne-J4, 428, This making always a great cao ay the 
1 BORESSS, ADREAES e¢d to by ve beta the lang.r=Vol, 1. De, 19 eee: 
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they gave at this time, decided the struggle in favour of 
the parliament. An insurrection of that party, for which 
their leader pleaded a pretended commission from the 
‘king “, occurring in the year 1641, at the moment when 
the commons of England were seeking pretexts for a 
rupture with the crown, was an event the most favour- 
able to the views of the latter, which the imagination 
could have devised. All the representations which they 
had made concerning the indulfence shown to Roman 
Catholics, appeared then to be justified ; all their sus- 
picions of the arbitrary designs of the king to be con- 
firmed. Charles was unable to withstand the torrent of 
the public opinion, and to free himself as much as pos- 
sible from the imputations cast upon him, committed to 
the parliament the care of Ireland. 

The commons, availing themselves of the hasty con- 
cession, assumed, in violation of the constitution, an 
executive authority. A formal rupture with the crown 
being however still necessary for affording a free oppor- 
tunity'for their meditated encroachments on the royal 
prerogative, the remonstrance, which had been partly 
prepared, was completed and passcd, though after a very 
long debate®, and by a majority of only eleven voices. 
By the publication of the remonstrance the appeal was 
at length formally made to the people. So decisive was 
this measure esteemed, that Oliver Cromwell declared 
that, if it had been rejected, he would have quitted Eng- 
land for ever. ; 

Though the government of Ireland had been tranquil 
from the conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, or during 
almost forty years, causes had been operating through all 


48 Sir Phelim O'Neal, at his execution 
in the year 1652, distinctly and solemnly 
denidd, that he had ever received an 
such corhmission from the king, though 
tempted by an offer of being restored to 
his estate and liberty, if he coutd produce 
any material and authentic proof, He at 


the same time explained how he had de- 

ceived his followers, saying that he had 

affixed to a forred commission a great 

seal, which had been torn from a patent 

found in plundering the castle of Charle- 

monot—Leland, vol. iti. pp. 120,394,395, 
Parl, Hist, vol. x. pp. 48, 49. 
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this interval to produce the catastrophe, which so -criti- 
eally connected the agitations of the two countries. The 
plantation formed by James in the northern province™, 
however beneficial in its general tendency, had excited 
considerable discontent, not merely as it avowedly de- 
prived the former proprietors of a large portion of their 
ancient possessions, but also as it subjected them to the 
fraudulent oppressions of inferior agents, in regard to 
those portions, which they had been permitted to retain. 
The discontent thus excited * had been extended by the 
insincerity, with which the favourable concessions, pro- 
mised by Charles in the beginning of his reign, were 
afterwards evaded, especially as it appeared that one 
motive of this evasion was the design of lord Strafford to 
subvert the title to every estate in Connaught, that he 
might accomplish the plan of a western plantation™, 
which James had been induced to relinquish. The arbi- 
trary and violent administration of this chief governor™, 
though productive of much public advantage in a country 
little accustomed to a regular enforcement of the laws, 


© Leland, vol. iii. pp. 88, 89. 

5! Ibid. These concessions, which were 
named graces, were very numerous, and 
would have remedied the various abuses of 
the Insh government. The most important 
were, that whereby the subjects were se- 
cured inthe quiet enjoyment of their lands, 
by limiting the king’s title to sixty years ; 
that which admitted recusants to sue in 
the tourt of wards, and to practise in the 
courts of law, by taking an oath of allegi- 
ance instead of the oath of supremacy ; 
and that which admitted the inhabitants 
of Connaught to make a new enrolment 
of their patents. The king appears to 
have been insincere im regard to them. 
"Thidy were transmitted to the lord-deputy 
to be confirmed in a parliament, for hold- 
ing which « day was named by the king. 
AAs this proceeding violated the law of 
Poynings, whieh required that a certifien- 
tion of causes and canmderations for hold- 
ing a parliament should have been pre- 


viously made by the lorideputy and 


council of Ireland, the writs of summons 
wereppronounced to be illegal and void. 
No new writs however were issued, nor 
was any other time assigned for a legal 
and regular convention of the Irish par- 
hament, though a voluntary contribution 
of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds had been accepted as the price of 
the favours to be conferred. Lord Straf- 
ford proceeded to subvert the title to 
every estate in Connaught.—1bid., vol. ii. 
p. 483—488; vol. it, pp. 30, 31. The 
graces were again transmitted in the 
summer of the year 1641, but the lords 
justices contrived to elude them by ad- 
journing the parliament, so that they 
could not then be passed, and the peace 
of Ireland was in the interval interrupted 
by rebellion.— Leland, val. ait. p. 84. 

38 This was sbandeued on account of 
the clamour, which it excited in Ireland, 
and the mcreasing disorders of England, 
—Ibid., p. 39. 

& Ibid., pp. 88, 89. 
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added much,individual-izritation to the general disaffec+ 
tion... .A¥, thase causes. co-aperated to exasperate the 
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hereditary antipathy to the English government, and the. 


repent,.antipathy of religious dissension, into a determi-, 


nation to overthrow at once the civil and ecclesiastical. 


establishments of Ireland. 

. Jt appears from the confession of lord Macguire™, that 
the year 1628 had been first chosen for insurrection, but 
that the enterprise had been postponed, because cardinal 
Richelieu, from whom assistance was expected, was still 
occupied by a protraction of the war in Italy. Again 
was, the design formed in the year 1634, and again 
abandoned for some reason now unknown. At length 
the domestic dissensions of the government seemed to 
promise a favourable opportunity, independently of 
foreign succours. It was accordingly determined that, 
relying on their own resources, the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland should rise against the government in the year 
1641. .-For the credit of human nature, and of our coun- 
try, it should be remembered, that the conspiracy was 
not; originally a scheme of massacre™, but that on the 
cantrary a determination had been formed, that it should 
be executed with as little bloodshed as possible ; nor was 
that carnage begun’, which has indelibly disgraced the 


* Berlase’s Hist. of the Irish Rebel- 
lion. 33. Dubl., 1743. 

om Dbid., p. 2: - 

* Leland, vol. iii. pp. 103, 118. 

%:'Be: mimber of persons destroyed 
in hin sflaseacre has been very yariously 
reported! By Sir John Temple it has 
been! “mowt extravagantly exazgerated to 
a hundwed' and fifty thousand. By War- 
nen "Wop thas-etamimed the matter with 
mash precisi¢iy # has: been reduced to 
fouwi thodsnad and twenty-eight, besides 
eightuthoussad Killed by bad usage; but 
some pat afeauh sven bf these mumbers 
he gomeeived tube nat siipperted by suf- 
ficient evidence.—Warner’s Hust. of the 
Rebellion, vol. i. pp. 9, 18.:?Dubl., 1268, 
Mr. Hallam however considers this est- 


mate as unwarrantably low. Dr. Lin- 
gard, he also remarks, has in his own ac- 
count of the Ulster-rebetlion omitted all 
mention of the massacre—Constituhonal 
Hist. of England, vol. iii, p. 521, note. 
Roman Catholics have pretended that this 
massacre vas perpetrated in retaliation of 
one previously perpetrated by the’ Prétes- 
tants, in Island Magee, where three thou- 


sand of their partyare said to have pe- 


rished. This statement hes’ beer refuted 
by Leland ; and to his arguments it'mey 


be added, that foil Casfikhaven, diraiist - 
whose authority no objection ¢an be urged, | 


haw expressly ihpewted'the thassaere to 


- 


the: conirwers of the: rebellion, without - 


any aihision ‘td sich a ypublation.—-1art' 


of Castivhaver’d Révawy pi Hs “Tondy: 
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history of .Freland, until the successful resistanceof the. 
Kndlish settlers had suggested to the leader ofthe in: 
survection, Sir Phelim O’Neal, the inhuman policy: of 
photping his followers so deep in blood, that eetices afrd 
retonciliation might be hopeless. - 
But, amidst all our horror at the eked the con- 
duct of the insurgents, we must not forget the atrocious 
policy, with which the local government of the country 
intercepted the gracious purposes of the sovereign, and 
impelled the discontented into rebellion. The executive - 
government of Ireland was then held by two lords jus- 
tices, Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlase, the 
latter of whom, being merely a soldier, relinquished to 
the former the exercise of the civil power. Sir William 
Parsons, who was thus in effect the sole governor, ap- 
pears to have been actuated at once by the desire of 
enriching himself by confiscations, and of gratifying the 
puritanical party in the English parliament, to which he 
was indebted for his appointment. He accordingly con- 
trived to elude the intended favour of the king, by inter- — 
cepting those graces, which were again transmitted in the 
summer of the year 1641°. The parliament had then 
been adjourned until the followihg November. In the 


1684. Doctor O’Conor has traced the 
stoyy to the anonymous author of ‘A 
Collectwon of some Massacres and Mur- 
ders commatted on the Insh, since the 
23rd_of October, 1641,’ which was pub- 
lished in London in the year 1662, when 
the Act of Settlement was in contempla- 
tiqu. .Tha author, he remarks, says ex- 
Pressly «in fis preface, that he had no 
other, than feae-~pay for what he asserts ; 
that ihjs,4earsny evidenge had been cal- 
leated by him, uetan, Lreland, but in Lan 
dop,;-, and. shat. Ae. published it without 
any further enquiry. Ireland, because 
that would paquare time and trouble, and 
oceasipn, delay. , : Doctor, O’Conar then 
preseeda,to NCO, Aga as ig an ovyerpawer- 
ing, force @f evidence from the gulence of 
contemporary: Reman, :Qatholics, and es 


pecially of the Supreme Council of Kil- 
kenny, which in the year 1642 caused an 
inventory to be prepared of all murders 
committed by their enemies since the com- 
mencement of the rebellion—Hist. Ad- 
dress, part 1. p. 232, &e. The Roman- 
catholic historians, Mac -Geoghegan, 
Curry, a and Plowden, have notwithstand- 
ing adopted the story; and even Mr. 
Butler, though he could not venture to 
commit his credit upon it, has yet given 
it as ‘the catholic representation,’ leaving 
it to make its own :mpression, while: he 
quotes with respect the Historical: and . 
Critical Review of Curry, in which at as 
maintasned.—-Hist. Menarrs 1 ii, hs 
371, 

58 Leland, vol. ii. Bp 84, ro 
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interval the rebellion broke out. The parliament, when 
it did assemble, was permitted to sit only two,days”™, 
being. prorogued to the twenty-fourth of the following 
February, without having an opportunity of availing 
itself of the acquiescence of the crown in the representa- 
tions which had been transmitted to England. The 
English parliament also had deemed it right to instruct 
the Irish government, to offer a general pardon to those 
rebels, who should submit within‘ a limited time; but the 
recommendation was disregarded by the lords: justices, 
who pleaded that two similar proclamations had been 
already issued without effect. These proclamations 
however had been so prepared as to be inoperative, the 
earlier having given no positive assurance of pardon, the 
later being so restricted as to be evidently insidious. 
The loyal party, conscious of being strong enough to 
suppress the rebellion, sent a memorial to the king repre- 
senting the true state of affairs; but they were counter- 
acted by agents, whom the lords justices had despatched 
to the leaders of the parliament. The Roman Catholics 
of the English pale” were in the mean time irritated by 
a total neglect of their interests and sentiments, and, 

being ordered to remove from Dublin, were driven into 
a@ communication with the insurgents. The earl of 
Clanricarde in particular,a Roman Catholic, who by ex- 
traordinary exertions had maintained the tranquillity of 
Connaught, was refused every assistance™, and subjected 
to every mortification. Though no effort was used to 
crush a rebellion, which might be productive, enough 
was done to provoke and exasperate ; and parties were 
sent out, which vied in barbarous violence with the rebels, 
whom they professed to chastise. 


: 8 Leland, vol, iii. p. 140143. 6 Thid., p. 139. 
8 Ibid, p. 143, * Ibid., p. 147, 6s Ibid, p. 137, 
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While a puritanical governot’was for his own purpose, 
and that of his party, inflaming the public discontent, 
the Roman-catholic clergy were on the other hand com- 
bining the laity of their church in support of the absolute 
and unrestrained supremacy of the pope, their struggle 
being to wrest the dominion of the country from 4 prince, 
who would not consent to hold it as a fief of the papacy. 
Clement VIII.™ had with this view proposed to defeat 
the succession of that prince by conferring the three king- 
doms upon the lady Arabella Stuart, and causing her to 
marry the cardinal Farnese, who was to be released from 
his vows; and was hindered from prosecuting the plan 
only by failing to gain the assistance of France or Spain. 
The scheme of ecclesiastical dominion was however ear- 
nestly prosecuted. In vain did James relinquish even 
the qualified supremacy of Elizabeth, by substituting an 
oath of allegiance for that, by which it was to be acknow- 
ledged®. In vain was the most entire indulgence given 
to the attendance on the Romish worship®. The contest 
was not for a liturgy, this would have been conceded to 
Elizabeth, but for the power of the Roman see, which 
could admit no compromise. A, portion of the laity had 
indeed still continued to be attached to the governthent, 
satisfied with the preservation of their properties, and 
with the forbearance still exercised in regard to their 
religion. This party the clergy proceeded to include in 
@ political union with themselves. A syriod of those of 
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e 
same pontiff, and was again enforced hy 
the succeeding pope Urban.—lIbid., p. 
228-—230. 


6 Butler’s Hist. Mem., vol.i, p. 269, 
&e. Lady Arabella Stuart was, like 
James, descended from Matgaret, the 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. The duke 


6° « The whole nation enjoyed the un- 
of Parma having a wife, the cardinal his 


disturbed exercise of theit religion, as lon 


brother was to be secularised for the mar- 
riage, 

* Dr. Phelan’s Hist. of the Policy of 
the Church of Rome in Ireland, p. 227, 
Paul V by a brief pronounced the oath 
unlawful. This brief was confirmed in 
the following year by a second of the 


as its ministers abstuined from politic 
intrigue, and from that obtiasive pomp of 
celebration, which, if not offensive to, pro- 
testant conscience, was at least an un. 
seemly rivalry with the established church. 
—Dr, Phelan, p. 252 


dad 


Airmagl» {lj ‘kovened by thes primhte, declardd the: was 
bfithe dréshito-be lawful and: pious, and exhorted:all peto 
sone boignite in: their meliteous cause. A géneral dyno 
was ithe assembled at Kilkenny, by which it-was ds 
solved, that a general assembly of the whole nation should 
bet held im: the same place. A convention therefore®; 
ebserving much of the forms of a parliament, though dis- 
claimank the name, did accordingly in the year 1642 
assemble at Kilkenny, and choseta supreme council of 
twenty-four persons for the general management of the 
government. While the assembly renounced the autho- 
rity ofthe local government of Ireland, as belonging to a 
malignant: party, it directed that all persons should swear 
allegiance to the king, whose just prerogatives they: pro« 
fessed to maintain. The clergy would have bound the 
people to corisent to no peace, unless the church should 
Rave: been invested, not only with all its ancient powers 

but also with all its.ancient possessions. This however 
was not consistent with the interests of lay-impropriators; 
and the assembly was contented with directing, that all 
persons should swear to defend the free exercise of the 
Roman-catholic religion. 

The several parties of the triple government were at 
this time arranged, and their great struggle was already 
commenced. The Puritans of the English parliament, 
supported by the Scotish army, had mutilated one mem- 
ber of the legislature by excluding the bishops from the 
house of lords: the king had erected his standard, and 
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*7 Leland, vol. iii. p. 180—184. cancies. These were to continue in the 


68 This form of government subsisted 
from October in the year 1642 to the 
conclusion of the peace in the year 1648 
with the marquess of Ormond, sent over 
from France by the queen and prince for 
that purpose, at which time however the 
general assembly constituted twelve per- 
sons, to consider and authorise all public 
acts together with the lord-lieutenant, 
provision being made for supplying va- 


co-administration until the articles of 
peace should have been settled by act of 
parliament; and the general assembly 
was thenceforward convened by the chief 
governor as a parliament, the executive 
administration having been resigned.— 
Diss. prefixed to the Mem. of the Marquis 
S Clanricarde, pp. xu. xii, Dubl., 
744, 
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had madd :;bis ‘appeal to the general loyalty.of the! people 
of Kivland against a puritanical house! of commons lard 
the: Roman Catholics of Ireland, profesbing allegianagita 
the king, were formed into ah organized-contederacy, 
which was secretly controlled and directed: by the own 
hierarchy. The arbitrary schemes of the princed:f! thd 
house of Stuart found support among the RomamiQatho- 
lics.of Ireland™, as the republican plans of the Emgtish 
Puritans were aided by the Presbyteriand of Stotlaad. 
The two accessory kingdoms were thus engaged im mains 
taining the struggle of the yet ill-combined orders of 
the English government, and by adhering to: opposite 
interests contributed to effectuate their balanced adjusts 
ment. 


{ 


% The estates of the Irish were, ace number of the Jrish was in the yaar esd 
ebrdiing fo Sir William Petty, double of about 1,200,006, reduced in the yest P65 
those of the English before the rebellion, to 850,000.—Petty’s Tracts, pp, 3)4 
and their number nearly quintuple, or as 317, Dubl., 1769. 

eleven ‘to two. He supposed that the a ne 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


of the history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the beginning of the 
1} atytl war in the year 1642 to the restoration in the 
; year 1660. 


Civil wax begun in the year 1642.—Solemn league and covenant, 1643.—Second ins 
vasion of the Scots, 1644 —Westmunster-directoryeand confession, and self-denying 
ordinance, 1645.—Third invasion of the Scots, 1648.—Charles condemned and 
executed, and the house of lords abolished, 1649.—Navigation-act, 1650.—TIreland 
and Scotland reduced, 1651.—Oliver Cromwell protector, 1653.—A united parlia- 
ment, 1654.—Richard Cromwell protector, 1658.—His resignation, 1659.—The 


restpration, 1660, 


Ir to the adjustment of the constitution it had been only 
necessary that certain principles should be established, 
by which the functions of its several members should be 
regulated, and the boundaries of their respective agencies 
should be ascertained, almost enough had been done in 
the commencement of the long parliament, nor perhaps 
would those agitations have been required, to which the 
government was subsequently exposed. It is indeed 
most important that certain principles of constitutional 
right should be well established, as they serve to guide 
the public efforts for the preservation, or for the improve- 
ment, of the government; and Mably has accordingly 
ascribed much of the inferiority of the government of 
France to the want of such an authorised standard of 
public rights, as was‘ enacted in the great charter of 
England. Vain however are these abstract principles, if 
they do not practically correspond to the actual condi- 
tion of the political body, which they should regulate. 
For the due adjustment of the constitution it was there- 
fore mainly important, that the habits of the government 
and of the people should be accommodated to the prac- 
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tical observance of the rules of a balanced system. It 
was accordingly amidst the agitations of the succeeding 
period, that the political habits of the community were 
gradually formed; nor did the government settle in the 
point of adjustment, until it had alternately vibrated to. 
the contrary extremes of democracy and despotism. The 
earlier of these alternate movements, by which the go- 
vernment was carried on to the extreme of democracy, 
and thence was brought back to its former position at 
the restoration of royalty, is the subject of the present 
chapter. 

It should not however be supposed, that even at this 
time some regulations were not yet deficient, which the 
improved experience of a later period had taught the 
nation to adopt, The occurrences of this earlier period 
of the government had not yet suggested the expediency 
of providing against a wasteful expenditure of the public 
money by a permanent arrangement. of restricting the 
number of the forces to be maintained, of authorising 
only for a very limited time the application of martial 
law to the enforcement of military discipline, and of 
securing the independence of the judges. The expedi- 
ency of limiting the duration of ‘a parliament had been 
suggested, and a triennial law had accordingly been 
enacted by the long parliament in the commencement of 
its operations ; but this law was disregarded by that very 
parliament, and formally abrogated after the restoration. 
This, together with the others, remained therefore for 
the revolution, which placed William on the throne, and 
advaneed the constitution to a higher state of improve- 
ment. | 

The disposal of the militia was the question’, which: 
immediately occasioned the civil war. The parliament 
would not intrust a power so important to a prince, whose 


} ’ j 4 Laing, vol, i, pr 216—218, 
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simecerity in redressing public grievances they had rea« 
sen to suspect, and whose personal resentment ¢heir 
leaders had abundant cause to fear. There was: then 
no mutiny-act, which would at once disband a: standing 
army. The power of the sword must therefore have beem 
given without control to the king, or to the parliament, 
the happy expedient of intrusting it to the king in sub- 
ordination to the law, not having yet been suggested by 
the political experience of the nation. 

The balance of the British constitution, which has 
been commonly represented as the result of the direct 
counteraction of distinct and co-ordinate powers, is really 
the effect of that reciprocal influence, by which these 
powers act secretly among themselves, and thus indi 
rectly modify their several operations. Among powers 
distinct and co-ordinate there must be either concurrence 
or war; and it was because that the different parts of the 
English government were then in this situation, that the 
questions agitated between Charles and his parliament 
terminated in. an appeal to the sword. The public 
movements, which succeeded, reduced the political system 
from a state of adverse counteraction to one of reciprocal 
influences ; and the tru€ equilibrium, which in maintain-« 
ing a distinctness of interests preserves also the combi- 
nation and unity of the government, was thus at length 
effected. 

All the great movements of the struggle of the Eng- 
lish government appear to have been directly influenced 
by the presbyterian ‘spirit of the Scotish people. “Phe 
presence of a Scotish army, which had heen .. first: 
raised, and then drawn into England, by the vielens 
measures of Charles, gave support and ‘encgut4ge- 
ment to the Presbyterians among the English commons,” 
which these took care to continue by delaying. its:return, . 
The actual assistance of the Scotish.foxeea, was alles: seme" 
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time employed by the parliament to maintain their com- 
test with their sovereign, the northern arnty having beer- 
induced to march a second time into England in’ the 


year 1644. 


In the year 1648 a third invasion, in .sup= 


port of that king, whom they had twice opposed, and 
then given up to the English, that they might obtain 
payment of their arrears*, decided the death ofthe 
monarch’, and created an occasion, which favoured the 


advancement of Cromwell. 


To the same agency * may 


be referred the condemnation and death of archbishop 
Laud, for this prelate, who had been impeached at the 
same time with the earl of Strafford, was at leneth-con- 
demned to death for the purpose of encouraging the 
Scots to enter the second time into England. Amidst 
these Scotish efforts, it should be remarked, arose the 
appellation, by which a great party in our government 
has ever since continued to be distinguished, for an- in- 
surrection of the western Scots, whose object was to 
oppose the royalists concerned in the third invasion, gave 
occasion to the name of whigs’®. 

This ‘extrinsic agency was exercised upon the English. . 
government through the affinity existing between the . 
Scots and the presbyterian leaders‘ of the opposition in. 


® Mr. Hallam professes himself in- 
clined to believe, that the Scots would 
have delivered up the king, though there 
had been no pecuniary expectation. And 
he has remarked, that the party in the 
heuse of commons, which sought most 
earnestly to'dbtain posvession of the king’s 
person, and carried all tha votes for pay- 
ment of money to the Scots, was that 
whseh had no.ferther aim than an accom- 
pibeors ma him, though doubtless en 
very deropatory:to his prerogative. 

—Hallam, vol. aes 269,260, = 
8 ding vol. p. 374, Hist. de Coom- 
rey pat Villemsin, tome j.p;180.. Paris, 
« *~-1'—Ya.. Memeoinsy woh i. p. 72. 


CERGIESy 
Edinb. 1751. The judges could not in 
this thee, ak inithatof the oat ‘ef Stack 


VOL. III, 


ford, pretend even a constructiva frdae 
son. The impeachment was accordingly 
changed into an ordinance for his execus 
tion.— Hallam, vol. 11. p. 229. 

5 Laing, vol. 1. pp. 365, 368. : 

6 The English would have been satis- 
fied with a civil league, bat’ the Scots dé- 
manded a rfiguous covenant. The frst 
and second article it was found necessary 


to express in equivocal language, : that -, 
each party might interpret them in its 
own sense. The reforination’ of religisa:: 


was to be established in England ‘ accord. 
ing to the word of God and the example 
of the beat reformed eet j and 
existing episcopacy was abolished with- 
out abjuring the rape as. dite .Gaotd 
had required.—Ibid, pp. 232, oa emu 
oes r Yamane Fae ‘ "25 
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England ; and if that opposition had been a simple and 
unmixed party, it must have happened, that an ecclesias- 
tical revolution would have been perfected, from which, 
must have resulted a lasting derangement of the political 
order of the government. The opposition was however 
by no means simple. Ecclesiastical anarchists, or the 
Independents, were at first concealed among the Pres- 
byterians, who were themselves a minority in comparison 
with those, who proposed only the security of their civil 
liberties, Though however the'civil reformers were the 
more numerous party, the zeal of the Presbyterians was 
the more active principle. Time and occasion were re- 
quired for developing the energies of the Independents 
and their kindred sectaries’?, who were the Jacobins of 
a religious age. 

This successive evolution of party, which appears to 
be a regular process in every great movement of a peo- 
ple, whether religious or political, was that which most 
favoured the restoration of the royal government. Ifthe 
Independents had not come forth from the Presbyterians, 
and established their own power on the ruin of their 
former associates, these could not have been induced to 
unite themselves with the Royalists, and to bring back 
the monarchy in connexion with an episcopal establish- 
ment of the church. The effects of the activity of the 
Presbyterians would in this case have been permanent, 
and the original form of the government would not have 
been restored. But, when this new power was brought 
to act, upon the system, they were gradually driven into 
co-operation with the friends of episcopacy, the king was 


7 The chief, according to Baxter, were 
the Anabaptists and Antinomians, He 
mentions others, which however either 
soon ceased to exist, or were compre- 
hended among the people afterwards 
known by the name of Quakers,—Neal, 


vol, iii. p. 343, The rise af these is re- 
ferred to the year 1648, when upon the 
dissolution of all government, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, George Fox began to 
promulgate his peculiar tencts,—Jbid,, 
yol, iv. p. 33, 
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again placed upon the throne without any stipulations 
restraining his authority, and the government was pre- 
pared for its other great aberration into the contrary ex 
treme of arbitrary rule. 

' The vigour, with which the Presbyterians resisted the 
Independents, long restrained the latter from influencing 
the public measures, insomuch that the first instance of 
even an obscure reservation in their favour, occurs in the 
terms, in which the Scotish covenant was received in 
England. Instead of engaging to establish a presbyte- 
rian system *, similar to that of Scotland, Sir Harry Vane 
contrived to introduce the ambiguous declaration, that a 
reformation should be effected in England and Ireland 
‘according to the word of God and the example of the 
best reformed churches,’ a form of expression leaving the 
field open to every enterprise of change. In little more 
than a year however, from the conclusion of this religious 
and political alliance’, the Independents by the dexterity 
of Cromwell obtained a decisive superiority, though only 
as the instruments of his ambition. The spirit of per- 
secution, which actuated the English and Scotish Pres- 
byterians, drove this sect to seek support, partly in a 
negotiation with the king, but chieHy in establishing an 
influence over the army, in which plan they were favoured 
by the want of military chaplains. Cromwell, perceiv- 
ing the assistance, which their influence over the army 
might afford him for his own advancement, artfully em- 
ployed them to humble the Presbyterians, until he ren- 
dered himself the master of both. 

Though the presence of the Scotish army in England 
had given support and encouragement to the English 
parliament in commencing the rupture with the king, yet. 
the parliament was not without difficulty brought to that 
intimate connexion, which was the object of the solemn 

® Laing, vol. i. p. 232, ¥ Ibid., p. 283. 
2G 2 
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ows dota Fess ie 
‘Jeague,and covenant ; nor, was. a ‘antily ¢ a year “Hier r the 
ment of Hort iiied 10 the successes of the ra 
fences had:created a general apprehension. in the minds 
Of,the. other. party, that their leader ventured to negotiate 
for! an aid, which could be obtained only on the terms of 
an. ecclesiastical conformity. On this occasion it was 
found necessary to consult the sentiments, not only of the 
Independents, but also of those who were not influenced 
by..any sectarian abhorrence of episcopacy, and a studied 
ambiguity was introduced into that part of the treaty”, 
by which the existing government of the church was to 
-be abolished, the clause, by which it was to have been 
abjured, being purposely omitted. As by the other 
ambiguity the presbyterian leaders accommodated the 
Independents, so by this they satisfied the political re- 
. formers. 

The direct influence of this federal alliance in regard 
te, Kngland passed away with the revolutionary period, 
in which it had been formed. On Scotland however it 
‘has had a lasting operation, for in the year 1645” there 
was framed at Westminster a directory prescribing the 
topics of extemporary, prayer, and a confession of faith in 
the utmost rigour of Calvinism, which have continued to 
be regarded as the standards of the church of that coun- 
try.. The English parliament was too much influenced 
by the political reformers and the Independents, to admit 
the authoritative discipline at the same time proposed, 
though it was received into the congenial church of their 
‘at eS 
O° Ag the earlier defeats of the parlianientary: forces had 
“given Qecd¥ion to the formation of the solemn league. and 
‘gbVenant, which procured for the Presbyterians the’ assist- 
ance of the Scots, so did the defeat at Newbury facilitate 


mee of fepe 
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“io ican. vol, < 228, & u Tbid., p. 233. 
8 Ibid., pp. 282, 314, 8 Ludlow, vol. i. p. 125, 
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years afterwards took from the parliament’ che conerab ol 
ie army, and eventually transferred the ascendency ftom 


em to the Independents. 


The army had been genel 


rally converted to independency by the opportunity, 
which the indolence of the presbyterian ministers had 
afforded their rivals, in disposing them to decline efitout- 
tering again the hardships of a campaign, when: the old 


regiments had been broken in the service. 


The functions 


thus abandoned were discharged by the officers, who 
depended upon a miraculous influence of the divine 
Spirit for the instructions, which they preached to the 


troops : 


By the sclf-denying ordinance the army was 


separated from the parliament, in which the Presbyte- 
rians still prevailed. The overthrow of their power' was 
complcted by the very artful management*, with which 
Oliver Cromwell, who had projected the measure, con- 
trived to have himself exempted from its operation. ! 
This extraordinary compound of fanaticism, hypocrisy, 
cunning, military enterprise, and political ambition, was 
above all other men fitted to bring into co-operation the 


disunited factions of the state. 


Professing to belong to 


the Presbyterians”, and secretly negotiating with the 
Independents; attaching to himself the religious zealots 
by fanaticism, and evading the suspicions of the political 
zealots by buffoonery'’®; selecting all his agents with'a 


14 This ordinance, which excluded all 


"wheltbete of tHe legislature from all offices 


civil and military, was carried in the house 
of commons, because lord Essex, the ge- 


\ nga of the: Parliament, was thought to 


wish for peace,- and had performed such 


pale that: no mensure aches bo 
1t@e 


sive to him could be osed.—W 
Toeke: p. 193." ‘Loh’ HOOD. Tt wan te- 


| on ay hel Ce es Te declared, 


that he would resign his commission.— 


ry 
rt ,/ 
a 


Harris’s Life of Crommwreli 'p: T15—3418, 
Lond., 1772. ; 

13 Neuf, vol. ili. p. 25% 

16 A dispensation of two or throm 
was first obtained on accqunt of some 
alleged necessity of his servicé.. This 
indulgence was afterwards frequentl pre 
icoret by the order aed . 

t len he remaived, jp. 
without perinion—2ian cummed 
‘F221 me Sets {qa ape 

17 Rapin, vol. ii. ip. 527, 

_® Ludlow, vol. i, p. 207, 
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consummate knowledge of character, and with an unerring 
felicity seizing all his opportunities ; displaying in an 
advanced period of life a military capacity, which the 
efforts of a whole life seem necessary to form; and 
amidst all his enthusiasm’’, and all his treasonable con- 
duct, preserving a correspondence with the party of the 
king, until he found it impossible to reconcile it with his 
interest in the army ; such was the singular individual”, 
who brought his sovereign to trial and execution, re- 
duced to obedience the Roman Catholics of Ireland and 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, assumed to himself the 
power, which he had wrested from the constitutional 
authorities, effected a parliamentary union of the three 
parts of the triple monarchy, exalted the national dignity 
and importance among the potentates of Europe, and left 
a government so destitute of intrinsic principles, and a 
people so assimilated after all their violent contentions, 
that the restoration of the ancient royalty seemed to be 
almost the spontaneous movement of the nation. 

The character of Charles himself assisted much in 
urging the people to extremities, which favoured the 
schemes of Cromwell. Influenced by a promise made to 
the queen”, that no decommodation should be effected 
except through her mediation, he adhered with obstinacy 
to his original notions of power; and confident that in 
the contention of parties he should be an indispensable 
umpire”, he engaged in complicated and contradictory 
negotiations with the army, the parliament, and the 
Scots. A conduct" more compliant and more simple 
might have preserved the life of the king, and restored 


® Ludlow, vol. i. pp. 169, 172, 198, character, and that either of Cromwell, 
199, or of Monk, to each of whom he had 
* M. Bourienne has annexed to his been compared, and claims to be cone 
Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, recently _ sidered as fitly compared only with Julius 
published, a curious treatise camposed by Casar. 
the emperor, in which he rejects the no- * Laing, vol. i. p. 229. 
tion of a resemblance between his own % Ludlow, vol. i. pp. 171, 175, &c. 
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him to his throne ; nor did Cromwell abandon the expec- 
tation of combining his own views with the interest of 
his sovereign, until the obstinacy and duplicity of Charles 
had allowed time for such a change in the minds of the 
soldiery, as determined him to look to a higher object. 

But, if Charles had connected himself firmly with any 
of the parties of the state, and had by its assistance been 
established even unconditionally upon the throne, would 
anything have been dene towards amalgamating those 
parties, and forming them into a people ‘sufficiently ca- 
pable of political co-operation? Were the Independents 
yet satisfied to acquiesce in the existence of any ecclesi- 
astical establishment? Were the republicans yet con- 
tented to forego their schemes of popular government? 
Above all, were the Presbyterians prepared to enter into 
that combination with the Royalists, which at length 
effected the re-establishment of the government? The 
king might have been restored to his throne, but the 
government could not have made a progress towards its 
improvement, because the parties of the state would not 
have acquired the experience necessary for producing a 
general conviction of the expediency of mutual conces- 
sion. ; 

The commons and the army began early in the year 
1647* to constitute two distinct and hostile parties, the 
king having then been delivered to the former by the 
Scots, among whom he had sought protection. The 
Presbyterians, who prevailed among the commons, wished 
to make advantage of their possession of the person of 
the king by entering into an agreement with him, and 
with this design proposed to free themselves from the 
interference of the Independents, by sending a part of 
the army into Ireland, and disbanding the remainder. 
The army, instigated by Cromwell, resisted the scheme 


® Rapin, vol, ii, pp. 527, 537, 566. 
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joof-tkexcomrsons; and the result was that, after a struggle 
sof ae few: months, it obtained an absolute command of the 
“,eeliberations of that assembly, and that in the conclusion 
»of tthe-year 1648 the Independents, supported by the 
-asmy, effected the expulsion of the presbyterian mem- 
« bers, and exclusively constituted the house. 

The execution of the sovereign, which occurred early 
in the year 1649, was a direct consequence of the ascen- 
dency of the Independents and .the army. But it has 
been truly observed™, that nothing contributed more 
powerfully to the re-establishment of his family, than his 
own untimely and violent death. The sympathies of the 
nation were strongly affected by this extraordinary ex- 
ample of suffering ; a moral action of a generous nature 
‘was excited in the bosoms of those, who had contem- 
plated the mere fall from power with indifference ; and 
g disposition to lament and to restrain the excesses of 
faction was suddenly created by this very striking exhi- 
bition of the violence, to which they conducted. The 
impression was made more profound by the publication 
of the Eixwy Baotaixy”, which has been eloquently com- 
pared by Milton to the testament of Cesar*; but the 
reverential admirationsof the portraiture of a good king 
was @ consideration far superior to the mercenary grati- 

' tude and tumultuary emotion of the Roman populace. 

When the popular part of the government had been 

enabled to overthrow the monarchy, the aristocracy could 
‘not long be permitted to subsist, and it was accordingly 
Suppressed within tite same year*’. In erecting the high 


1. '*© Laing, vol. i. p. 384, 
_ «sf Whether this work, which was pub- 
- wished in the name of the king a few days 
gdiet kis execution, had been written by 
;. Rim,’qr by doctor Gauden, has been, 
- ak atall is, strenuously contested. 
. , Dector Wordsworth has jately concluded 


30, favour of:the king, and My, Hallam ° 


in favour of doctor Gauden, 


% Hume, vol. vii. p. 163. 

% This seems to have been assisted by 
the negligence of the peers themselves, 
whom Cromweil wished to support. ‘’The 
house of lords,” says Ludlow, vol. f. p. 
246, * becoming néw the subject of the 
consideration and debate of the gi 
ment, licutena ral GromweH ap- 
peared for them, having akeudy had a 
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‘enurt of justice for the trial of the king the eonsent of 
‘the lords:had been pronounced unnecessary ; and, when 
r¢hey desired a conference with the commons to provide 
for the administration of justice, the commissions of the 
judges having been determined by the death of the king, 
the latter, without replying to the message, voted that 
their assembly was useless, and ought to be abolished. 
All, except three, rejecting the permission of becoming 
members of the house.of commons ”, the constitution was 
left destitute of its aristocratic order. The house of com- 
mons itself had sustained a considerable diminution both 
of number and of importance by the successive exclu- 
sions of the Royalists and the Presbyterians; and thus 
the parliament, which at its commencement was com- 
posed of a hundred and twenty-four peers and five hun- 
dred and thirteen commoners, was at this time reduced 
to about eighty persons of the latter description, possess- 
ing very inconsiderable property. 
In the struggle of the English parties, the Presby- 
terlans maintained the ascendency from the commence- 


close correspondence with many of them, 


and it may be, presuming that he might 
have farther use of them in those designs 
he had resolved to carry on. But they 
not meeting in their house at the time to 
which they had adjourned, much facili- 
tated their removal: so that the question 
being put, whether the house of commons 
. should take advice of the house of lords 
in the exercise of the legislative powei, it 
was ¢arried in the negative, and thereupon 
resolved, that the house of peers was use- 
less’ und aangerous, and ought to be 
apdlished,’ m 
%8 Hallam, vol.ii.p. 319. Of the tem- 
poral peers fifty-three names appear in 
the parliament of 1454, the last held be- 
fore:the commencement of the great con- 
. gst. between York and Lancaster. Henry 
. VIL, summoned énly twenty-nine to his 
first paslamest, and the number in his 
.' Yeagn never much exceeded forty. The 
2 era ‘muraber summoned by Henry 
. VELL was fifty-one, which continued to 
= " "yp two next 


reigns, and was very little augmented by 
Elizabeth, James made so many new 
peerages, that eighty-two peers sat in his 
fir& parliament, and ninety-six in his 
latest. Charles called no less than one 
hundred and seventeen peers tu the par- 
liament of 1628, and one hundred and 
nineteen to that of November 1640. In 
the parliament of 1661, we find one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine lords summoned.— 
Ibid, vol. iii, p. 46—48. After the 
violent seclusion of the constitutional 
party from the house of commons, on the 
sixth wf December, 1648, very few, not 
generally more than five peers, continued 
to meet. Their number was suddenly 
increased to twelve on the second of Ja- 
nuary, when the vote of the commons, 
that it is high treason in the king of Eng- 
land to levy war against the parliament, 
and the ordinance constituting the high 
court of justice, were unanimously re- 
jected. From this time the number varied 
from four to six--—Jbid., vol. ii, p. 317. 
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ment of the war in the year 1642 to the year 1647, ih 
which the army brought the parliament into subjection. 
From this time the army, or the Independents, governed 
six yeats through the intervention of the parliament. 
During seven years more a temporary monarchy was 
established in the person, first of Oliver Cromwell, and 
then of his son Richard. The whole interval accord- 
ingly between the commencement of the civil war and 
the restoration of the royal familys appears to have been 
distributed into three nearly equal portions, among the 
two great parties of the English oppositionists, and that 
military usurpation, by which they were at length in- 
structed in the impracticability of their plans, and dis- 
ciplined to a spirit of mutual accommodation”. 

The Independents, though their principles were more 
of an extreme character than those of the Presbyterians, 
were however, as a religious sect, not ill fitted for acqui- 
escing after some time in the re-establishment of the 
ancient system of religion and policy. As it was their 
fundamental doctrine, that every religious congregation 
was independent of every other, toleration was their 
proper characteristic”. Even the re-establishment of 
episcopacy was not viewed by them with any consider- 
able jealousy; and, though a republic was naturally 
more agreeable to those who were republicans in religion, 
50 loose and unsystematic were their habits, that they 
were without much difficulty disposed to coalesce with 
the general mass of the public, when the Presbyterians 
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* The power of Cromwell was also 
usefully exercised in crushing a party of 
levellers, which soon appeared in the 
army.—Rapin, vol. 11. p. 540. 

,™ The Independents forgot this prin- 
ciple in New England, but there their 
congregations did not sufficiently adhere 
to independency, acting too much as a 
body.—Hallam, vol. ii. p. 276. The first 
treatise in favour of toleration was the 


Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying, 


published by Jeremy Taylor in the year 
1647. This was sticceeded by the trea- 
tise of Grotius De Jure Summorum 
Principum circa Sacra, published in the 

ear 1661; by Bayle’s Commentaire 

hilosophique, sur ces paroles de Jesus 
Christ, contrainez-les d’entrer, published 
in the year 1686; and by Locke’s Six 
Letters upou Toleration, the first of which 
appeared in the year 1689.—Hust. Me» 
moirs by Butler, vol. i. p. 387. 
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had been at length induced to form a junction with the 
Royailists. 

The house of commons, which thus usurped the whole 
authority of the government, had been itself reduced to 
about eighty members, and in this diminished state was 
almost wholly dependent on the army. In this condition 
it was driven to the necessity of adopting some expedient 
for reinforcing its strength. This they chose to effect by 
permitting the former members to resume their places, 
on the condition of subscribing an engagement*!, by 
which it was supposed that the Royalists and the more 
rigid Presbyterians would be excluded. That the con- 
stitution recovered itself from its aberration into demo- 
cracy by the intrinsic vigour of its principles, seems to be 
confirmed by the determination of this remnant of a par- 
liament not to appeal to the people, by issuing writs for 
new elections, to fill the vacant places, though at the 
hazard of permitting many of their adversaries to return. 
With the same apprehension of the failure of popular 
support, they also declined to refer to a jury and to the 
ordinary tribunal the trial of some persons of distinc- 
tion”. 

Cromwell, by whom this new government was over- 
thrown at the close of about four years, had been detained 
at home®, by an order of council, eleven years before, 
together with Hampden and Haselrigge, two celebrated 
opponents of the crown, when they were preparing to 
sail for New England, that they might enjoy in another 
region their favourite puritanism: The earliest intima- 
tion of the ambitious design™, which he afterwards con- 


8: Those who subscribed it, rejected Many of the moderate Presbyterians 
all concessions made by the king, ap- signed it, and resumed their seats in the 
proved of all the proceedings against him, parliament.— Rapin, vol. ii. p. 575, 
and engaged themselves to be true and ® Ibid., p. 574. 
faithful to the commonwealth, as esta- © Neal, vol. ii. p. 316. 
blished without king or house of lords. % Ludlow, vol. 1. pp. 160, 163, 
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criveail, seems. to haye- been imparted to | Ludlow, when the 
kang wes , delivered pp by the. Scotish army, But, it, is 
probable, that he might never have been able. to accom: 
plish his usarpation”, if Ireland and Scotland had, mot 
ptesented fields of action, in which he could acquire the 
trlory and the.influence of a conqueror. The wars indeed 
af both these countries influenced the agitations of Eng- 
Jand through their entire progress. The war of Ireland 
first afforded to the parliament an qccasion of taking from 
the crown the command of the armty: it then served to 
encourage, and also by his negotiations with the Roman 
atholics of that country®™, to discredit the king : and it 
at last afforded Cromwell an opportunity of attaining, by 
the reduction of those Roman Catholics, an importance 
necessary to the usurpation, which he effected in Eng- 
land. Scotland on the other hand in two invasions 
supported the parliament against the crown; in a third, 
‘undertaken for the support of the crown, promoted even- 
tually the advancement of Cromwell ; and finally by its 
subjugation co-operated with Ireland to invest that 
usurper with an importance, which overpowered the par- 
lament. 

When Charles had, in the year 1642, fought with the 
forces of the parliament the indecisive battle of Edgehill, 
.he judged it expedient to accept the services of the Ro- 
;man Catholics of Lancashire®, and was soon led to 
.Speculate on the probability of drawing succours ‘from 

ahose,.of Ireland to oppose the Scots, whom the ‘patlia~ 
ment then invited to their assistance. ‘The Trish i ort 
‘gents hadi zepeatedly solicited permission | to lay thefr 
grievances before the king®™, but were withstood by the 


ay Hr rab 


hes Viensin, tomb i. ip. 274. was disavowed by Charles, ut ‘has been 
‘8 The articles of the Boonatien ofthe fully established by Laing: fot a PRW5O8, 
eri of 'Gtammorpan with the confederste 309. , 
Trish Were'fournd an the‘t#tuler archbishop : ‘Whitelocke, p, 62, 
of ‘Tustin; who-has’ beet istain by the Seots halon, Woke dil, PD. “apy joe; sie 
at the siege of Blige,t The siegdtiztion AG. Seether oust doled ube 
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Trdg: justices, who saw it the cotitindtinceof the linsars 
¢bdtiot!''a rich ‘hatvest’ of ‘confiscuition.. Their - petition 
However ‘at length reached the throné;'‘and the male ties 
éf'Ortriond, agreeably to the command of the kirig, oly 
tbted into a negotiation for a cessation of ainis, when ‘he 
had first ascertained, that means could not be’ provided 
for a further prosecution of the war. After some oppo- 
sition from an agent of the pope a treaty was concludéd™ ; 
but all the advantage received from it by the king, was 

that it permitted him to withdraw from Ireland a part of 
his own forces, the confederates refusing to suffer troops, 
arms, or ammunition, to be sent for the royal service, in 
the persuasion that Charles might yet be reduced to pur- 
chase their assistance by some liberal concessions. : The 
treaty might perhaps afterwards have been conducted to 
amore satisfactory conclusion by the marquess™, if the 
king had not at the same time reposed his confidence 
also in another agent, created earl of Glamorgan, and 
thus embarrassed his own measures by the duplicity of 
his conduct. It was however yet more powerfully im- 
peded by the interposition of Rinuccini“, a papal nuncio, 
who animated the confederates to stipulate for the most 
extravagant conditions’. A %einforcement was at fast, 
in the year 1646“, promised to the marquess of Ormond, 
who in regard to religion consented only, that Roman 
Catholics should not be required to swear the oath of 
supremacy; but the negotiation had been protracted, 
untit! ‘the affairs of the king had been ruined, and the 
promised aid could no longer bé useful. This. conven- 
tion Was indeed opposed by the eee ‘and two-years 


"og 


a Leland, ap iii, Pp. 208, 217. that it asateinaa no mention of a Roman- 
“MOY, pee catholic Jord-lieufenant, no provision for 
“ll rpid’ p: 256! Roman-catholic bishops and universities, 


42 The treaty of the earl of Glamorgan, Ro stipulation for.a continuance o the 
concedes to the — wh’ ‘Catholicy all supreme council or government, as 
whith told Bera utt ed forlthe most arm- - eonfoderatose-Lbidhs Pp 8, 28d. 
ple toleration; but the nuncio objected, . . Pi Lbedy pie Z8Q 2b. 4 
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afterwards the marquess was induced to comply with 
almost all the demands of the Roman Catholics“. 
Charles however had perished on the scaffold, before 
the intelligence of the new treaty was conveyed to Lon- 
don. A severe chastisement was inflicted on the bigotry, 
which had withheld the expected assistance, Cromwell 
heing sent by the parliament to reduce to obedience the 
Irish Roman Catholics. He was indeed within a year 
recalled to England by the apprehension of an invasion 
of the Scots, but the conquest was mh the year 1651 com- 
pleted by his lieutenants. 

If the clergy of the Roman Catholics had permitted 
the moderate party of their church to yield to the re- 
presentations of the marquess of Ormond, and engage 
heartily in the support of the royal cause, if is possible 
that they might have enabled the king, or his son, to 
recover the throne by arms, which must have been ruin- 
ous to freedom ; it is certain that a much more obstinate 
civil war, exasperated by the utmost violence of religious 
dissension, would have been waged between the contend- 
ing parties, which must have produced effects very dif- 
ferent from those of the usurpation, by which all men 
found themselves alike deceived in their expectations, 
and were thus alike disposed to a re-establishment of the 
ancient order. Theruin too, which their disloyalty drew 
down upon their own party, was conducive to the orderly 
restoration of the government of England, as it withdrew 
from the king all wa of recovering the throne by their 
assistance. 

Scotland, which ~ sent its third army into England 
in support of Charles I., acknowledged the royal dignity 
of the son immediately after the execution of the father. 

“ All the penal statutes were to be ree of the king should be freely and authen- 
pealed, and the Roman Catholics were tically declared,—Leland, vol, iii. pp. 364, 


secured in the possession of those churches 365, 
which they then held, until the pleasure 
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This tardy loyalty, though not capable of effecting the 
restoration of the young prince, had however an impor- 
tant operation, as it determined him to decline the imvita- 
tions, with which the marquess of Ormond urged him to 
repair to Ireland, and try his fortune in that eountry. It 
also brought upon Scotland the vengeance of the parlia- 
ment, and thus, while by the splendour of military success 
it contributed to the aggrandisement of Cromwell, effec- 
tually removed the Sgots also from all interference with 
the settlement of England. 

Four years after the execution of the king, and two 
after the reduction of Ireland and Scotland, Cromwell, 
having found among his friends no encouragement to 
assume the royal dignity“, dissolved the long parliament, 
and took upon himself the direction of the government, 
though without any other formal character than that of 
the lord-general. His ambition at this time proposed an 
inferior object, which however appeared to be unattain- 
able during the continuance of a parliament*®. The 
minds of the people still requiring to be prepared for the 
new form of government, Cromwell had recourse to an 
extraordinary convention of a hundred and thirty-nine 
persons, selected by himself and a council of military 
officers, but for England with a reference to the propor- 
tion of taxation in the several counties*’. This conven- 
tion, which may be denominated an assembly of notadles, 
seems to have been employed to alarm the two great 
interests of the law and the church into an acquiescence 
in the advancement of Cromwell#¥, being urged to en- 
gage in very decisive measures of reformation for both 
departments, When it had done its work, its dissolution 


* Parl. Hist., vol. xx. pp. 80, 104. been nominated by the government, with- 
“ Ibid, pp. 99, 130, 141. out any reference to the divisions of coun- 
“ The Welsh, Ingh, and Scotish mem- _ ties. 

bers (six for Wales, as many for Ireland, #8 Parl, Hist. vol. xx. p. 240, 

and five for Scotland) appear to have 
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was 80 contrived as to appear a veluntary resignatroeirot 
its power in a conviction of its own incompetency 3 and’ 
the protectorate, for introducing which it had been as- 
sembled, was immediately assumed by Cromwell, who: at 
the same time published a new constitution, vesting the 
government in himself and a parliament. 
Cromwell has obtained credit for rejecting from his 
constitution the inconsiderable boroughs”, and forming a 
fair and free representation of the people; but such a 


® Inconsiderable places have, from 
the earhest period of the history of the 
house of commons, sent representatives to 
that assembly. Fifty-one small towns of 
the royal demesne were at various times 
summoned by Edward I. to send their 
representatives, nor was any objection 
made to this practice, because these at- 
tended only for the purpose of regulating 
the talliages due by their own towns and 
others of similar tenures. When these 
members had begun to act with the others 
in the general measures of the house of 
commons, it was discovered that this part 
of the representation might be rendered 
useful to the government, and the num- 
ber of imconsiderable places represented 
in the parliament was gradually increased, 
especially in Cornwall, where the crown 
had, on account of the duchy, the greatest 
influence.—Parl. Hist., vol. xxi. p.212, &c. 
The notion of parliamentary reform 4p- 
pears to have originally presented itself 
to James I, who, in summoning his first 
English parliament directed the sheriffs 
not to address their precepts to any bo- 
rough so decayed, that there were not 
‘ sufficient resyants to make such choice, 
and of whom lawfull election may be 
made.’ The monarch appears however 
to have been satisfied with having thus 
delivered a lecture on a const*tution, 
which he could not have understood, for 
not only all the former boroughs were re- 
tained in the representation, but many 
incomiderable plaees were at that very 
time introduced into it—-Moore s Hist. of 
the British Revolution, p. 326. Lond, 
1B17. The next reformer was Lilbourne, 
who in the year 1649 proposed that the 
representation should be distributed pro- 
portionally to the reapective. of the 
nation, and that none should be excluded 


from the right of election except servants, 
those who had received alms, aud those 
who had served the late king either by 
arms, or by money.—Parl. Hist., vol. xix, 
p- 111, &e. Cromwell’s plan, while it ex- 
cluded the small boroughs, differed esseu- 
tially from that of Lilbourne, by excluding , 
also from the right of voting In elections 
for counties every person not possessing 
property of the value of two hundre 
pounds.—Ibid., vol. xx. p. 255. The 
question was next agitated in the year 
1679 by the earlof Shaftesbury as a mea- 
sure of factious opposition, In the year 
1770 lord Chatham, on account of the 
public discontents, proposed to augment 
the representation of the counties. 
Anecd. of the Earl of Chatham, vol. i. 
p- 58. Dubl., 1792. The question was 
again revived in the year 1779 by the 
discontent excited by the administration 
of lord North; and Mr. Pitt, in the year 
1785, proposed to transfer to the counties 
the representation of thirty-six small 
boroughs.—Bp. Tomline’s Life of Pitt, 
vol.1. pp. 51, 450. Lond., 1821. In the 
mean time doctor Jebb, and after him Mr, 
Cartwnght, brought forward the 'prin- 
ciple of personal representation, or unl- 
versal suffiage: and at jength, aa ‘the, 
agitation of the French revolution, ‘a «o- 
ciety entitled the Friends of the Reople, : 
resented a petition, which, says lerd: 
Ruswell, was no less than @ bill ef indict- 
ment against the censtitution—-lissay' on » 
the Hist. of Hngl. Gov. and Const.; p 
241, Lond, 1828. At ths ‘present 
time the parhament is. oceppied':n dis- 
cussing a measure alneady twive refécttd, 
for altering the whole system ‘bf the 
representation, though’ net extdnding te 
universal sniitage 60 0 fa 
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congtitution of the legislature had been previously devised: 
by the long parliament among its latest operationa”. 
The object of the usurper was to reconcile the indepen’ 
dent spirit of the people to the acknowledgment of his. 
own power. The enterprise proved however too difficult: 
even for the ability of Cromwell. He soon discovered 
that he had constructed a government, over whieh he 
could not exercise a sufficient control®, and that all the 
success of his crafty ambition had but constituted his life 
the single impediment’ opposed to the re-establishment 
of the legitimate monarchy. Sickening at the personal 
danger™, to which he stood exposed, he was blasted in 
the midst of his greatness, and sunk into the tomb. 

The new parliament, the first united legislature of the 
three countries™, was assembled in the year 1654, and 
immediately proceeded to examine the power™, by which 
it had been convened. Alarmed at this display of m- 
dependence, Cromwell compelled the members, before 
they could obtain permission to return to their house, to 
sign a recognition of his authority. The parliament 
nevertheless persisted from day to day, and from month 
to month, during the five months of its appointed con- 
tinuance™, in discussing the geveral regulations, pre- 
scribed in the instrument of government, which he had 
promulgated, contenting itself however with determming 


© Parl. Hist., vol. xx. p. 121. 

5} By this constitution the protector 
possessed no negative on the proceed- 
ings of the parliament, nor the power of 
dissolving it within five months; he 
shared with it, or in the intervals of its 
sessions with the council, the command 
of the militias and he was in the like 
manner controlied in regard to the selec- 
twu of ne eg officers of his govern- 
ment.~—-[bad., p, 248, &c.; p. 364—369. 

8 The apprehension of assassination, 
by which be was latterly tortured, may 
he beljeved to, have been caused chiefly by 
the celebrated pamphlet, intitiad Killing no 
Murder, dedicated to him by colonel Titus. 


VOL. III, 


33 The number of members for Eng- 
land and Wales was four hundred ; 
twenty-one represented Scotland, and 
thirty Ireland. It had been ordairied’ 
that Svotland should, like Ireland, be bes 

sented by thirty, but twenty-one'o 
wes cally eae p- 248— 307. 

Ibid, p. 348. 

55 It has been said that ee at 
ticipated the appointed time'o ‘disso- 
ea by sdopting a military moéte ‘of 
calcnlation, which allows to each’ month 
only twenty-eight days ; but this ts tated 
by Blackstone to be the legal te of a 
month, unless otherwise expréssed.: 
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that the protectorate should be elective, the election to 
be made by the parliament, or in the interval of two 
sessions by the council. Weary of the refractory spirit 
which he had found in this first parliament, Cromwell 
governed about nine months with the assistance only of 
his council. Being then encouraged by an unsuccessful 
insurrection of the Royalists to seek a resource in the 
confiscation of a tenth®’ part of the properties of the 
insurgents, he divided England into twelve districts, over 
each of which he placed a major-general to superintend 
this exaction, and also to manage a general system of 
espionage and police. 

A war with Spain, which Cromwell commenced at this 
time, apparently in the hope of obtaining by plunder 
those supplies”, for which he was unwilling to resort to 
a parliament, drove him by its expensiveness to the 
adoption of that very measure™, and his major-generals, 
having discharged the necessary function of influencing 
the elections, were dismissed from their office’, having 
become, not only hateful to the nation, but also formi- 
dable to the protector. It was soon however discovered 
that all the influence™, which they had exercised, had 
not been sufhcient to pracure a parliament, on which the 
protector could securely depend; and it was therefore 
determined that no man should be permitted to take his 
seat in it, who should not have received from the council 
of state a certificate of approbation, Even with this 
precaution the assembly proved hostile to his interest®, 


% Parl, Hist., vol. xx. pp. 388, 403, should not be a consequence of his 
04. acceptance of the bills then presented, 


1 Thid., pp. 433, 461, &c. which bill was to be first offered for his 
= Ibid., p- 477, acquiescence. The Spanish war soon 
to Ihid., “vol. xxi. p. 1. afterwards requiring supplies, these were 
% Ibid. voted for a purpose so popular, but a reso- 


6! Tbid., vol. xx. p. 469; vol. xxi. p. lution of the house at the same time as- 

serted the rights of the people, by pro- 

es Ibid., vol. xxi. p. 2 nouncing that no money should be levied 

63 It passed a hurried bill, declaring without common consent in parliament, 
that ihe determination of the session Ibid, pp. 42, 56. 
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and after a little more than a year and four months was 
in its turn abruptly dissolved. 

Notwithstanding the hostility of this other parliament 
Cromwell twice attempted to raise himself to the throne 
by its assistance™, possibly because he had discovered in 
the preceding the insufficiency of the protectoral autho- 
rity, and had since discovered also, that he could not 
safely rely on merely military power. The earlier pro- 
posal of this measure was at once rejected by the house ; 
but, when it was again submitted, it was very favourably 
deceived: the Royalists, it has been concluded®™, encou- 
raging the scheme, to favour the restoration of the legi- 
timate monarch. The protector hesitated more than two 
months to declare "is acceptance of the much-desired 
dignity, apparently that he might ascertain the senti- 
ments of all parties, before he should reveal his own. 
He was then compelled by an unexpected remonstrance 
of the army, to declare that he must withhold his con- 
sent. 

The plan of a royal government being thus abandoned 
by the protector, the Royalists proposed so to regulate 
that of the protectorate, as to embarrass the protector. 
In this scheme*®, comprehendin& seventeen articles, it 
was arranged that the parliament should in future con- 
sist of two houses, one to be composed of members elected 
by the people, the other of persons nominated by the 
protector with the approbation of the existing parliament; 
that no person elected to serve in the former should be 
excluded except by its judgment, hor any new member 
be admitted into the latter without its consent; and that 
no article should be valid, unless all were ratified. By 
these provisions the protector was entangled in difficul- 
ties. By their operation about a hundred of the most. 


% Parl. Hist., vol. xxi, p. 57, &c.  Tbid., p. 122. 
© Ibid, pp. 127, 128,  Ibid., p. 129, &e. 
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inweterate;enemies of Cromwell, who had been excluded 
by: the want-of the approbation of his council, were intro- 
duced into the new house of commons: the other house 
also:became then an object of jealousy to that assembly®, 
miwhich the interest of the protector had been at the 
same time weakened, by removing to the other some of 
his ablest agents. It being now manifest that the new 
frame of the constitution would not work, foreign inva- 
sion and domestic conspiracy at the same time menacing 
the public peace”, the usurper hastily terminated his 
parliament, concluding his address with these remarkable 
words, ‘ Let God judge between me and you,’ to which 
many of the commons replied ‘ Amen.’ 

Seven months after this appeal to the great judge of 
all men, Cromwell was summoned by death to render 
his account. The short interval was ennobled by the 
successes of the national arms, Jamaica and Dunkirk 
being taken from the Spaniards; but the agitations of 
his perilous condition overcame the natural vigour of his 
constitution, and he perished by a slow fever, the result 
of mental anxiety. He was immediately succeeded by 
his son Richard, whom he was said to have designated”, 
though there is reason‘for believing that he had really 
nominated Fleetwood. 

Richard assembled a parliament to provide for sending 
a fleet into the Baltic”, agreeably to an engagement by 
which his father had bound himself to support Sweden 
agamst Denmark. That he might avoid the opposition, 
which -his father had experienced, he summoned ‘the 
members of the house of commons agreeably ‘to the 
alicient practice, summoning two members from ‘each 


hye ; is ee as oe 
** @ Parl, Hist., vol. xxi. pp. 194, 195. to take his seat in the house of commons 


6° To constitute this house sixty-three as a member for Leicester:~-Ibii, pp. 
persons were summoned by writs. Eleven 167, 169. 
of these were peers; but one peer alone, 79 Ibid., p. 202—205. 
the lord Eure, attended; and Sir Arthur 7 Ibid. pp. 226} 227, 
Haselrigge, though summoned to it, chose ® Tbid., pp. 245, 246; 
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boraugh, and including in the representation the imcony 
siderable boroughs. It was still however found mprae- 
ticable to reconcile the commons to the existence amd 
authority of the new house of lords, which they con« 
temptuously persisted in distinguishing only by the 
appellation of ‘ the other house.’ The time of the for- 
mer assembly was accordingly so engrossed by the alter- 
cations”, which this jealousy occasioned, that no measures 
were adopted for providing for the public exigencies, nor 
even for the payment of the army, which was itself 
divided into parties, all eager to have the direction of the 
government. At length, when the parliament had been 
assembled little more than two months, the protector 
found himself necessitated to communicate to it a repre- 
sentation of a general council of the officers of the army, 
and shortly afterwards to dissolve it on a promise”, that 
care should be taken of his personal interest. 

This revulsion of the government, though in the natural 
order of events, appears to have been much facilitated by 
the extraordinary imprudence”, with which Richard 
Cromwell had permitted a military council to be held; 
while the parliament was assembled, thus opposing by 
his own authority the army to the legislature. Secure 
however in his unimportance ”, the protector sunk quietly 
into private life from an elevation, which he had held 
about eight months, and lived to the reign of the fourth 
of the sovereigns, by whom he was succeeded. The ex- 
pedients even of the father seem to have been exhausted, 
and the. position, in which he had *placed himself, to be 
no longer tenable by any ability; but the inoffensive 
weakness of the son so mitigated the violence of party, 
that the dangerous descent from power was to him a path 
of safety. 


™ Parl, Hist., vol. xxi, pp. 339, 351, Ibid. p. 358, 
74 Ibid, p. 355, % hid. p. 362, 
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Between the resignation of Richard Cromwell and the 
restoration of the king elapsed almost a year of doubtful 
and unsettled government, in which the most important 
agent was Monk, who at the time of the former of those 
events commanded the army in Scotland. This general, 
who appears to have been even then”, together with 
admiral Montague, an object of suspicion to the repub- 
lican party, was enabled to accomplish this important 
revolution in the most perfect tranquillity by an impene- 
trable dissimulation, which to the last moment perplexed 
his enemies, and even kept his friends in suspense. The 
army, which usurped the government, unable to find an 
individual capable of presiding over a military adminis- 
tration ®, was persuaded by the republican party to recall 
those members of the long parliament, whom itself had 
expelled inthe year 1653. The jealousy long subsisting 
between the two bodies, was however too deeply seated 
in the difference of their constitutions, to be removed by 
the recent kindness of the army, and accordingly was 
again apparent, as soon as the restored parliament had 
begun to feel its power. Monk accordingly, by profess- 
ing to be the devoted servant of the parliament, and ever 
ready to protect it against the efforts of its adversaries, 
was able to persuade it, jealous as it was of his mtentions, 
to remove to a distance that army, by which it had been 
restored, and to commit itself wholly to his care. The 
erafty measures of Monk were completed by the policy”, 
with which he excited against the parliament the dis- 
content of the people’ of London, even marching as an 
enemy into the city, that he might afterwards throw upon 
the parliament the odium of orders, which himself had 
suggested. The king would doubtless have been restored 
without all this artifice, for the greater part of the people 


Parl. Hist. vol. xxi, p. 422. ® Ibid, vol, xxii, pp. 167-110, 114— 
% Ibid, p. 362. 116, 161, 
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of England had become weary of the public agitations, 
and the interested speculations of ambition had betrayed 
the selfishness of fanaticism real or affected; but a false-~ 
hood, which no virtuous and honourable mind can ap- 
prove, became the instrument of a peaceable adjustment™, 
at which every friend of his country must rejoice, though 
he cannot bestow on the chief agent a hicher title than 
that of the English Themistocles. The Royalists were 
seasonably hindered fsom disturbing the operations of 
Monk by an inconvenient activity in the cause, an insur- 
rection of this party having been suppressed a short 
time before that general began his march from Scot- 
land®". 

Cromwell, by leaving Monk to complete the reduction 
of Scotland, and to establish himself in that territory, 
unconsciously prepared the chief agent of the restoration 
of the king, placing him also in the situation most com- 
modious for observing silently the progress of events. 
Originally a Royalist”, though he afterwards engaged in 
the service of Cromwell, he was an object of expectation 
to the friends of Charles, and had reason to apprehend 
the suspicion of his enemies ; and having been engaged 
ina rivalship with Lambert, whoge jealousy was increased 
by his present authority, he could not hope to preserve 
his power, if the army in England should prevail. Such 
a situation would suggest caution to any man; Monk it 
inspired with the most extraordinary dissimulation. This 
dissimulation renders it even now difficult to determine®, 
whether, when he first declared turf favour of the parlia- 
ment, he bad already formed the project of effecting the 
restoration of the king, or whether he had not originally 


© ¢ Jt is, says Mr. Hallam, ‘a fullex- name of Charles Stuart.’—Vol. ii, p. 388 
lanation of Monk’s public conduct, that 81 Parl. Hist., vol. xxi. p. 44], 
e was pot secure of the army, chiefly 8 Laing, vol. i. p. 478, &c. 
imbued with fanatical principles, and 8® Jbid., p. 481, &c. 
bearing an inveterate hatred towards the 
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Proposed tosestablish his: awit power’ by the -absistaneb 
ef thesparkiment; ‘and afterwards yielded to the pereral 
tenduntewf the public opinion. Whatever was:the veal | 
-yptdmiof his conduct, he contrived by his reserve toliold 
-the pation in suspense until the critical moment, whea 
thd’ re-establishment of the king and the constitution 
miight’be accomplished without opposition. Another 
conséqmence of this management was™, that the king was 
restored to his throne without gondition or limitation. 
But the constitution was not yet sufficiently matured for 
‘such stipulations, and to have imposed them at this time 
could but have embarrassed the subsequent operations of 
the yvoverntnent, which terminated in a more complete 
adjustment. 
Phe chief agency of Scotland upon the triple govern- 
went wasat- this time completed, and the reduction of 
that country“ served to suppress in it that spirit of in- 
‘deperidenée, which had performed its part, and would by 
its “ééntinuance have restrained and disturbed: the in- 
flaente of the contrary spirit, which prevailed in England 
dn'the!guicceeding period. The support of Ireland was 
to ge crown in the succeeding period, what the su port 
cotland had been to’the parliament in the prec ing, 
the Romish religion of the greater part of the people. of 
“the former connecting itself with the arbitrary views of 
ithe sovereign, as the presbyterian religion of the latter 
whadbeen, associated with the projects of.the parliament. 
ii, prepafation for this other period the Roman, Cutkafics 
au experienced a severe depression, consequent 
a ee he-pert ‘which they had taken in the- preceding t trou- 
an ‘may-be concluded from. the. efforts: pecviously 
made, ‘o.establigh a papal dominiod, #4 roland depen 
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demt ofthe crown”, that this experience was- hecessary 
for bringing the Roman Catholies into that connexion 
with the crown, which gave occasion to the revelation. 
“In England the public commotions created a dispo- 
sition to moderation and union among the agitating par- 
ties of the state. The Presbyterians were taught by their 
fear of the Independents, to repress their own anxiety for 
the exclusive establishment of their worship and dis- 
cipline ; and the Independents, on the other hand, were 
disciplined by the usurpation of Cromwell into a renun- 
ciation of their projects of republican government. In 
the progress however towards this conclusion energies 
were developed, fitted to invest the nation with distinc- 
tion ; and we accordingly find that England, while it was 
agitated at home by parties ecclesiastical and political, 
maintained an ascendency abroad, which rendered it for- 
midable to all the neighbouring countries. 

The commonwealth, before the usurpation of Crom- 
well, determined, under the influence of various motives®, 
to engage in hostility with the Dutch republic, and with 
this view framed the celebrated act of navigation %, 
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*° For preparing fit agents in this plan 
foreign seminaries were established, in 
which the candidates for clerical offices 
were to be educated. The first of these 
was founded at Douay in the year 1563 ; 
another at Rome in the year 1578; simi- 
Jar institutions were formed at Lisbon and 
Valladohd; and about the year 1598 
was erected the college at St. Omer’s. 
_Yather Peter Walsh has detailed the un- 
qualified ‘doctrine of papal supremacy, 
‘whigh was taught in these seminaries.— 
Dr. Phelan, p. 282. Though James II. 
waa by hia conversion freed from the dis- 
qualification of heresy, this would not 
have’ protected him against the extrava- 

t puctenrions.0 the Romish clergy of 
teland; ‘if the’ party had not been en- 
feebled by the consequences of the resto- 
rahop,, is ges at > : 
q Hany, mgrabers of tha parliament 


‘thong t, that a foreiga war would serve 
as a pretence for cntueaiiae the same par- 


ligment: others hoped that it would fur- 
nish a reason for maintaining a numerous 
army: some on the other hand expected 
that the great expense of naval armaments 
would prove a motive for diminishing the 
military establishment: to divert the at- 
tention of the public from domestic quar- 
rels towards foreign transactions seemed 
also to be good policy: and, lastly, the 
supenor power of the Enghsh commoa- 
wealth, together with its advantages of 
situ@tion, promised success against the 
Dutch, and encouraged the parliamentary 
leaders to hope, that the war might throw 
a lustre on their establishment, which 
breve and unpopular. Hume, vol. vii. 

. 224, 
Pa This act, passed in the year 2682, 
was in the year 1667 considerably mo- 
Soa in a of the _ = == 

en. permi to ogiand as 
their own pecdnen at the productions 
and manufactures of Germany and the 
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which has multiplied the commercial marine of England; 
amd consequently has been the principle of its maritime 
greatness. -A naval war accordingly raged during two 
years between the two republics, in which after the most 
violent efforts of both nations the superiority was con- 
ceded to the English®. When the Dutch contest had 
been honourably concluded by Cromwell, then protector, 
he looked round for another enemy, and resolved to en- 
counter the force of the Spanish monarchy. For this he 
has been atraigned as acting contrary to the true interest 
of his country”, in not supporting Spain against the 
dangerous ambition of France, and contrary to his per- 
sonal interest, in not maintaining an exact neutrality, and 
avoiding to provoke foreign enemies. In reply to the 
former accusation it may be urged, that France had not 
then. become the formidable government of Europe, but 
was the balancing power to the more formidable house 
of Austria ; in reply to the latter, that the protector seems 
to have justly felt that some foreign enterprise was ne- 
cessary to the stability of his dignity. The war against 
Spain was commenced with the acquisition of Jamaica, 
the great strength of the British dominion in the West- 
Indies. His other acquisition, Dunkirk, had no other 
influence, than as it brought discredit on the commence- 
ment of the reign of Charles II., who sold it to France. 
We have been informed by Burnet”, that the protec- 


Netherlands. By 4 law enacted in the 
year 1822 so many relaxations have been 
introduced in favour of the extension of 
commerce, that the principte of the ori- 
ginal law has been almost abandoned, 
though in the preamble it is acknow- 
i dar that on that principle‘ the strength 
and safety of the kingdom do greatly de- 
vend.” 

a Cromwell, m his war with Spain, 
exercised against the Dutch that mght of 
search for the goods of an enemy, which 
was contested in the late war, and this 
even in the case of a ship of war.~—Bur- 
net, vel. ip. 43. Axtd else for English 


subjects on board the ships of strangers. 
—Life of James II., collected from his 
own Memoirs, vol. i. p. 290. Lond, 
1816. 


© Hume, vol. vii. p. 268. 

"1 He resolved to set up a council for 
the protestant religion in denies to the 
congregation de propagandé fide at Rome, 
to consist of seven councillors and four 
secretaries, the world being distributed 
into four provinces. Chelsea, which had 
been erected as a college of controversy, 
was to be given to them.—Vol. i. pp. 44, 
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tor had proposed to himself, if he should’ succeed ist 
assuming the royal dignity, to undertake a systematic 
protection of Protestants in all parts of the world. With 
this design he appears to have cultivated the alliance of 
the king of Sweden™, and to have interposed with the 
king of France his powerful mediation in behalf of the 
Protestants of France and Piedmont. This project would 
however have embarrassed the political progress of 
Europe, as it would, have introduced an ecclesiastical 
combination inconsistent with the relations, which policy 
required. In the great war of Germany, begun from a 
principle of religion, France had been introduced into a 
confederacy with the Protestants ; and in a later period 
the house of Austria was leagued in the grand alliance 
with Great Britain and the Dutch republic against that 
kingdom. A political arrangement of Europe was pro- 
jected by Elizabeth of England and Henry IV. of France, 
as a religious one was proposed by Cromwell. We can 
now perceive in the unfitness of both, how imperfect is 
our view of the present relations of the system, in which 
we are agents. 

A protracted struggle in opposition to the government 
naturally produced writers, wlfo advocated popular prin- 
ciples. We accordingly have the works of Algernon 
Sidney” and Harrington”, with some prose compositions 
of Milton®. Hobbes however, who was on the other 
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* ‘Villemain, tome ii. p. 241—244, 

% This writer left a large treatise, 
which was published in the year 1698, 
under the title of Discourses on Govern- 
ment, It was, like that of Locke, written 
in answer to the Patrurche@ of Sir Robert 
Filmer, who bad derived an arbitrary 
power to all kings from the patriarchal 
authority. 

% Of this writer we have several trea- 


tises, the most remarkable of which is the, 


Commonwealth of Oceana, dedicated to 
Oliver Cromwell, when protector. He 


claimed as his own the discovery of the, 
princsple, that power followa the changes, 
of property, conceiving that the troubles 

of his own time arose chiefly from such a 
change, by which, from the time of Henry 
VII., the balance was inclining to the 
commons. 

* In these perhaps the only thing now 
worthy of notice, except the elegance of 
the latimity in a controversy with Salma- 
sius, is that in his dreopagstica, a Lacey 
for unlicensed printing, he has 
the expediant af double elestions. 
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loud excited by ito defend-the cause of monarchy against 
the! people, is. the only author of a new theory of society: 
Aseaminy,'as his first-principle, that the natural state ‘of 
ine is-la; state of war, in which all are equal®, he m- 
feersd.¢hat power alone constituted right, and that to 
bwSerior:power accordingly men were bound to submit. 
¥a:is remarkable that from the same notion of the equa- 
lity ofa state of nature Locke afterwards inferred the 
contrary doctrine, which founds all eright of government 
in-the popular consent. From this direct opposition of 
inferences we may be led to question that representation 
of the state of nature, in which they agreed. The natu- 
ral state of man is that, in which the powers of his nature 
ard ‘best developed and exercised, not that in which 
Kavawes or outcasts may be imagined to have casually 
existed. 'The origin of natural right should therefore be 
investigated in the social combinations of men, not in the 
férlom condition of those, who have unhappily been 
thrown off from the cultivated society of their species. 
We should begin our systems of political philosophy, 
like Aristotle”, with defining man to be a political ani- 
mal; and proceed to infer from that nature, which fitted 
him for political society, that he was naturally subject to 
those obligations of duty, without which such a state of 
so¢iety could not be maintained. 

-i. Phe energy of mind, excited in such a struggle, would 
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Those are equal, says he, who can 
egadily hart reach other: But those who 
9 theigreptest mischief, namely kall 

can do eet : Therefore all a are 
by nature equél.—De Give, cap. 1. sect. 
iil, The fallacy consists in this, that all 
nddn dte xiat'egsit/y able to do equal hurt. 
doctrine gf Hobbes is contained in 
trobtises’; ‘ote commposed'in the Latin 
ee and entifled Elemrenta Philg- 
ica de Cive, the other in English, and 
named Leviathan, a commonwealth being 
considered as a huge @nimal, , twas ngt 


populg? mith the, party of gha king, for it 


qt 


favoured all existing power, and therefore 
maintained the cause of: 1t8 adversaries, 
the former treatise ery! been published 
in the year 1646, and the latter in the 
year 1651. The system of Habbes was 
elaborately refuted by bishop Cumber- 
land, in trig treative intitled De Lagibus 
Natures Disquisitio Philosophica, pub- 
lished in the year 1671, in which ‘he 
maintains, that benavolence, is naturally 
obligatory, and the principle’ of all our 
duties. 

| De Repuh., duh. 1. CAP, iM. 

Poa? a j 
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however produce effects extending far beyond thecubject 
of; contention. To this: period of’ popular cdyametion 
must accordingly be referred the improvement, andieven 
perfection, of English versification ; and it-mas also that 
of the genius, which imagined and executed..the' mest 
sublime of merely human compositions. Denham and 
Waller, says Prior”, improved our versification; and 
Dryden perfected it. To Waller has been atéributed 
sweetness”, and strangth to Denham, the author.of: the 
admired description of Cooper’s Hill: to Dryden ‘has 
been ascribed not only the merit of having completed the 
system of improved versification™, which these -writers 
had begun, but also that of having been in his prefaces 
the father of English criticism, and the praise of having 
produced, in his poem on the death of Mrs. Killigrew, the 
noblest ode to be found in our language. ‘The. great 
poem of Milton, with little assistance from the graces, of 
diction, arrests our admiration by the grandeur of: its 
conceptions. It sustains with dignity a plan, which has 
not only the noblest of created beings, but the Creatot 
himself, among its characters, which has not: only the 
whole universe for its scene, but also whatever can be 
imagined beyond its limits, ahd has for its subject:the 
greatest interest of our entire species, extended even 
through everlasting duration. Milton was more espe- 
cially the poet of a troubled time, from which the unyiéld- 
ing haughtiness of his character seems to have fitted him 
to receive all the excitement, which it could supply. ‘His 
Comus and his Lycidas were indeed produced before the 
commencement of the civil war; but his J/ Allegra and 
Ii Pensereso were given to the world in the midst of -its 
contentions, in which he was himself deeply and éataestl} 
engaped, ahd ‘through the whole of its continuante: ae 


% Johnsor's Lives of the Pocts, vol. 1. ” to LDH, Pee raat Batgtaens 
p-76. Lond., 1792, we Tridl., pi. "306, 406, 4165.5. = 
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employed himself in meditating and composing that mag- 
nificent poem, for which he most appropriately suppli- 
eated the assistance of the Holy Spirit. He is supposed 
to have directed his mind more particularly to the com- 
position of the Paradise Lost in the year 1655, when 
he had terminated his political controversies. With- 
drawn then from the contentions of the age, and by his 
blindness shut in from all external objects, he brooded 
over his own sublime imaginations, and produced a poem, 
which has incorporated with the elegant literature of his 
country the purest sentiments of religion. 

Science also claims its portion of the general excite- 
ment, for it was amidst that fermentation of talent, which 
was generated by the agitations of this interesting period, 
that those earlier meetings of the friends of philosophy 
were held’”, which were afterwards rendered permanent 
“yy a chartered incorporation. For the same period Scot- 
land, though remote from the scene of contention, boasts 
her Napier, the inventor of the logarithmic computation, 
which abridges and facilitates the calculations of the 
astronomer. Ireland, yet unable to urge any pretension 
for scientific distinction, claims credit however for her 
Usher, as one of the greatest scholars of his age, and the 
first ornament of her recently-established university. 


3 Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, vol. i. 
. 127 


18 ‘The ees be from which the Royal 
Society originated, commenced about the 
year 1645, a number of persons having 
then begun to assemble for the consider- 
ation of all subjects connected with ex- 
perimental enquiries, questions of thealogy 


and policy being expres prechuded.— 

Harris's Life of Ch L., vol. i. p. 7. 
Lond., 1766. Mr. Taree has traced 
the plan of such an association to the ideal 
institution described by Bacon in his 
philosophical romance, entitled Novus 
Atlas. — Curiosities of Literature, @nd 
Series, vol. i. p. 64. Lond, 1823. 
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